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MR. JOHN ANTHONY FROUDE. 


A R. FROUDE, I perceive, is about to visit the United States. Reddas in- 

columem! He isaman of mark—with whatever faults, a great Eng- 
lishman. It will not take the citizens of New York and Boston long to become 
quite as familiar with his handsome, thoughtful face as the people of London. 
Mr. Froude rarely makes his appearance at any public meeting or demonstra- 
tion of any kind. He delivers a series of lectures now and then to one of the 
great solemn literary institutions. He is a member of some of our literary and 
scientific societies. He used at one time occasionally to attend the meetings of 
the Newspaper Press Fund Committee, where his retiring ways and grave, 
meditative demeanor reminded me, I cannot tell why, of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
He has many friends, and mingles freely in private society, but to the average 
public he is only a name; to a large proportion of that average public he is net 
even so much. I presume. he might walk the Strand every day and no head 
turn round to look after him. I presume it would not be difficult to get to- 
gether a large public meeting of respectable and intelligent London rate-payers 
of whom not one could tell who Mr. Froude was, or would be aroused to the 
slightest interest by the mention of his name. Who, indeed, is generally 
known or cared about in London? I do not say universally known, for nobody 
enjoys that proud distinction, not even the Prince of Wales—nay, not even the 
Tichborne claimant. But who is ever generally known? Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli are; and Bright is. Dickens was, and, to a certain extent, Thackeray. 
Archbishop Manning and Mr. Spurgeon are, perhaps; and I cannot remember 
anybody else just now. Palmerston, in his day, was better known than any of 
these; and the Duke of Wellington was by far the most widely known of all. 
The Duke of Wellington was the only man who during my time was nearly 
as well known in London as Mr. Greeley is in New York. ‘* How can you, 
you know?” as Mr, Pecksniff asks. We have four millions of people crowded 
into one city. It takes a giant of popularity indeed to be seen and recognized 
above that crowd. As for your Brownings and Spencers and Froudes and the 
rest, your mere men of genius—well, they have their literary celebrity and they 
will doubtless have their fame. But average London knows and cares no more 
about them than it does about you or me. 

Therefore, let not any American reader, when I describe Mr. Froude as a 
man of mark and a great Englishman, assume that he is a man of mark with 
the crowd. Let no American visitor to London be astonished if, finding him- 
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self in the neighborhood of Mr. Froude’s residence, and stepping into half a 
dozen shops in succession to ask for the exact address of the historian, he should 
hear that nobody there knew anything about him. Nobody but schvlars and 
literary people knew anything about the late George Grote, one of the few 
great philosophic historians of the modern world. Compared with the influ- 
ence of Mr. Grote upon average London, that of Mr. Froude may almost be 
described as sensational; for Froude has stirred up literary and religious 
controversy, and has been denounced and has personally defended himself, and 
in that way must have attracted some attention. At all events, when New York 
has seen and heard Mr. Froude, she will have seen and heard one of the men 
of our time in the true sense; one of the men who have toiled out a channel for 
a fresh current of literature to run in, and whose name can hereafter be omitted 
from no list of celebrities, however select, which pretends to illustrate the char- 
acteristics of the Victorian age in England. 

Mr. Froude is a Devonshire man, son of a Protestant archdeacon. He was 
educated in Westminster School, and afterward at the famous Oriel] College, 
Oxford. He is now some fifty-four or fifty-five years of age, but seems, 
and I hope is, only in his prime. Froude is a waif of that marvellous Oxford 
movement which began some forty years ago, and of which the strange, di- 
versely operating influence still radiates through English thought and society. 
That movement was a peculiar theological renaissance, which partly converted 
itself into a reaction and partly into a revolt. It began with the saintly and 
earnest Keble; its master spirits were John Henry Newman and Dr. Pusey. 
It proposed to vindicate for the Protestant Church the true place of spiritual 
heir to the apostles and universal teacher of the Christian world. Newman, 
Pusey, and others worked in the production of the celebrated “Tracts for the 
Times.” The results were extraordinary. The impulse of inquiry thus set 
going seemed to shake all foundations of agreement. It was an explosion 
which blew people various ways, they could hardly tell why or how. It made 
one man a ritualist, another an Ultramontane Roman Catholic, a third a skep- 
itic. Like the two women grinding at the mill in the Scripture, two devoted 
companions, brothers perhaps, were seized by that impulse and flung different 
ways. Before the wave had subsided it tossed Mr. Froude, then a young man 
of five or six and twenty, clear out of his intended career as a clergyman of 
the Church of England. He had taken deacon’s orders,before the change came 
on him, which drove him forth as the two Newmans had been driven; but his 
course was more like that of Francis Newman than of John Henry. He 
seemed, indeed, at one time likely to pass away altogether into the ranks of the 
skeptics. Skepticism is in London attended with no small degree of social dis- 
advantage. To be in “society,” you must believe as people of good position 
do. Dissent of any kind is unfashionable. A shrewd friend of mine says a 
dissenter can never enter London. Dissent never gets any further than Hack- 
ney or Clapham, a northern and a southern suburb. Allowance being made 
for a touch of satirical exaggeration, the saying is very expressive, and even in- 
structive. Probably, however, the odds are more heavily against mere dissent 
than a bold, intellectual skepticism, which may have a piquant and alluring 
flavor about it, and make a man‘a sort of curiosity and lion, so that “society ” 
would tolerate him as it does a poet. There was, however, nothing in exclu- 
sion from fashionable society to frighten a man like Froude, who, so far as I 
know, has never troubled himself about the favor of the West End. [is first 
work of any note (for I pass over ‘‘ The Shadows of the Clouds,” a novel, I be- 
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lieve, which I have never read nor seen) was ‘* The Nemesis of Faith.” This 
work was published in 1848, and is chiefly to be valued now as an illustration 
of one stage of development through which the intellect of the author and the 
tolerance of his age were passing. ‘*The Nemesis of Faith” was declared a 
skeptical and even an infidel book. It was sternly censured and condemned 
by the authorities of the university to which Mr. Froude had belonged. He 
had won a fellowship in Exeter College, Oxford; the college authorities pan 
ished him for his opinions by depriving him of it. ‘The Nemesis of Faith” 
created a sensation, an excitement and alarm, which surely were extravagant 
even then and would be impossible now. Its doubts and complaints would 
seem wild enough to-day. Men of any freshness and originality so commonly 
begin—or about that time did begin—their career with a little outburst of skep- 
ticism, that the thing seems almost as natural as it seemed to Major Pendennis 
for a young peer to start in public life as a professed republican. Besides, we 
must remember that ‘‘ The Nemesis of Faith’ was published in what the late 
Lord Derby once called the pre-scientific age. It was the time when skepti- 
cism dealt only in the metaphysical or the emotional, and had not congealed 
into the far more enduring and corroding form of physical science. As well as 
I can remember, ** The Nemesis of Faith *—which I have not seen for years— 
was full of life and genius, but not particularly dangerous to settled beliefs. 
However, a storm raged around it, and around the author; and finally Mr. 
Froude himself seems to have reconsidered his opinions, for he subsequently 
withdrew the book from circulation. Its literary success, however, must have 
shown him clearly what his career was to be. He was at this time drifting 
about the world in search of occupation; for he found himself cut off from the 
profession of the Church, on which he had intended to enter, and yet he had, 
if Iam not mistaken, passed far enough within its threshold to disqualify him 
for admission to one of the other professions. He began to write for the 
“Westminster Review,” which at that time was in the zenith of its intellectual 
celebrity, and for ‘* Fraser’s Magazine.” His studies led him especially into 
the history of the Tudor reigns, and most of his early contributions to ** Fra- 
ser” were explorations in that field. Out of these studies grew the “ History 
of England,” on which the fame of the author is destined to rest. Mr. Froude 
himself tells us that he began his task with a strong inclination toward what 
may be called.the conventional and orthodox opinions of the character of 
Henry VIII.; but he found as he studied the actual records and state pa- 
pers that a different sort of character began to grow up under his eyes. I 
can easily imagine how his emotional and artistic nature gradually bore him 
away further and further in the direction thus suddenly opened up, until at last 
he had created an entirely new Henry for himself. Of course the old tradi- 
tional notion of Henry, the simple idea which set him down as a monster of 
lust and cruelty, would soon expose its irrationality to a mind like that of 
Froude. But, like the writers who, in revolt against the picture of Tiberius 
given by Tacitus, or that of the French Revolution woven by Burke, have 
painted the Roman Emperor as an archangel, and the Revolution as a stain- 
less triumph of liberty, so Mr. Froude seems to have been driven into a posi- 
tive affection and veneration for the subject of his study. In 1856 the first and 
second volumes appeared of the *‘ [listory of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth.” There has hardly been in our time so fierce a lit- 
erary controversy as that which sprang up around these two volumes. Per- 
haps the war of words over Buckle’s first volume or Darwin's “ Origin of Spe- 
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cies ” could alone be compared with it. Mr. Froude became famous in a mo- 
ment. The “ Edinburgh Review” came out with a fierce, almost a savage at- 
tack, to which Mr. Froude replied in an article which he published in “ Fra- 
ser ” and to which he affixed his own signature. Mr. Froude, indeed, has dur- 
ing his career fought several battles in this open, personal manner—a thing 
very uncommon in England. He has had many enemies. The “Saturday 
Review ” has been unswerving in its passionate hostility to him, and has even 
gone so far as to arraign his personal integrity as a chronicler. Rumor in Lon- 
don ascribes some of the bitterest of the “Saturday Review ” articles to the pen 
of Mr. Edward A. Freeman, author of “‘ The History of Federal Government,” 
**The History of the Norman Conquest of England,” and many historical es- 
eays—a prolific writer in reviews and journals. Then as the successive vol- 
umes of Froude’s work began to appear, and the historian brought out his fa- 
mous portraiture of Elizabeth and Mary, it was but natural that controversy 
should thicken and deepen around him. The temper of parties in Great Brit- 
ain is still nearly as hot as ever it was on the characters of Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Not many years ago Thackeray was hissed in Edinburgh, because in one 
of his lectures he said something which was supposed to be disparaging to the 
moral character of Mary of Scotland. Then the whole question of Saxon 
against Celt comes up again in Mr. Froude’s account of English rule in Ire- 
land. Everybody knows what a storm of controversy broke around the histo- 
rian’s head. He was accused not merely of setting up his own personal preju- 
dices as law and history, but even of misrepresenting facts and actually mis- 
quoting documents in order to suit his purpose. I do not mean to enter into 
the discussion, for I am not writing a criticism of Mr. Froude’s history, but 
only a chapter about Mr. Froude himself. But I confess I can quite under- 
stand why so many readers, not blind partisans of any cause, become impatient 
with some of the passages of his works. He coolly and deliberately commends 
as virtue in one person or one race the very qualities, the very deeds which he 
stigmatizes as the blackest and basest guilt in others. ‘*Show me the man, and 
I will show you the law,” used to be an old English proverb, illustrating the 
depth which judicial partisanship and corruption had reached. ‘Show me the 
person, and I will show you the moral law,” might well be the motto of Mr. 
Froude’s history. But I believe Mr. Froude to be utterly incapable of any 
misrepresentation or distortion of facts, any conscious coloring of the truth. 
Indeed, I am rather impressed by the extraordinary boldness with which he 
often gives the naked facts, and still calmly upholds a theory which to ordinary 
minds would seem absolutely incompatible with their existence. It appears to 
be enough if he once makes up his mind to dislike a personage or a race. Let 
the facts be as they may, Mr. Froude will still explain them to the discredit of 
the object of his antipathy. His mode of dealing with the characters and ac- 
tions of those he detests, might remind one of the manner in which the discon- 
tented subjects of the perplexed prince in “ Rabagas” explain every act of 
their good-natured ruler: “ Je donne un bal—luxe effréné! Pas de bal—quelle 
avarice! Je passe une revue—intimidation militaire! Je n’en passe pas—je 
erains l’esprit des troupes! Des pétards 8 ma féte—l’argent du peuple en fu- 
mée! Pas de pétards—rien pour les plaisirs du peuple! Je me porte bien— 
Yoisivite! Je me porte mal—la débauche! Je bitis—gaspillage! Je ne bitis 
pas—et le prolétaire? ” 

However that may be, it is certain that the “ History ” placed Mr. Froude 
in the very front rank of English authors. He had made a path for himself. 
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He refused to accept the thought of what is commonly called a science of his 
tory, although his own method of evolving his narrative is very often in faith 
ful conformity with the principles of that science. He nad written about polit- 
ical economy, in the very opening of his first volume, in a manner which, if it 
did not imply an actual contempt for the doctrines of that science, yet certainly 
ehowed an impatience of its rule which aroused the anger of the economists. He 
claimed a reversal of the universal decision of modern history as to the char- 
acter of Henry VIII. He assailed one of the English Protestant’s articles 
of faith when he denied the virtue of Anne Boleyn. He made mistakes and 
confessed them, and went to work again. The opening of the Spanish archives 
in the castle of Simancas flooded him with new lights and required a recon- 
struction of much that he had done. The progress of his work became one of 
the literary phenomena of the age. All eyes were on it. The rich romantic 
splendor of the style, the singular power and impressiveness of the historieal 
portraits, fascinated everybody. Orthodox Protestants looked on him as a sort 
of infidel or pagan, despite his admiration for Queen Bess, because, with all his 
admiration, he exposed her meannesses and her falsehoods with unsparing 
hand. Catholics insisted on regarding him as a mere bigot of Protestantism, 
although he condemned Anne Boleyn. Mr. Froude has always shown a re- 
markable freedom from prejudice and bigotry. Some of his closest friends are 
Catholics and Irishmen. I remember a little personal instance of liberality on 
his part which is perhaps worth mentioning. There was an official in the 
Record or State Paper Office of England who had become a Roman Catholic, 
and was, like most English Catholics, especially if converts, rather bigoted and 
zealous. This gentleman, Mr. Turnbull, happened to be employed some years 
ago in arranging, copying, and calendaring the Elizabethan State papers. 
The Evangelical Alliance Society got up a cry against him. They insisted 
that to employ a Roman Catholic in such a task was only to place in his hands 
the means of falsifying a most important period of English history, and they 
argued that the temptation would be too strong for any man like Mr. Turnbull 
to resist. There sprang up one of those painful and ignoble disputations whieh 
are even still only too common in England when religious bigotry gets a chance 
of raising an alarm. I am sorry to say that so influential a journal as the 
“ Atheneum ” joined in the clamor for the dismissal of Mr. Turnbull, who was 
not accused of having done anything wrong, but only of being placed in a po- 
sition which might perhaps tempt some base creatures to do wrong. Mr. 
Turnbull was a gentleman of the highest honor, and, unfortunately for himself, 
an enthusiast in the very work which then occupied him. Mr. Froude was 
then engaged in studying the period of history which employed Mr. Turnbull's 
labors. The opinions of the two men were utterly at variance. Mr. Turn- 
bull must have thought Froude’s work in the rehabilitation of Henry VILL., 
and the glorification of Elizabeth positively detestable. But Mr. Froude bore 
public testimony to the honor and integrity of Mr. Turnbull. “ Mr. Turn- 
bull,” Froude wrote, “‘could have felt no sympathy with the work in which I 
was engaged; but he spared no pains to be of use to me, and in admitting me 
to a share of his private room enabled me to witness the ability and integrity 
with which he discharged his own duties.” Bigotry prevailed, however. 
Mr. Turnbull was removed from his place, and died soon after, disappointed 
and embittered. But Froude the man is not Froude the author. The man is 
free from dislikes and prejudices; the author can hardly take a pen in his hand 
without being suffused hy preju‘*-es and dislikes. Take for example his 
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way of dealing with Irish questions, not merely in his history, but in his mis- 
cellaneous writings. Mr. Froude has some little property in the west of Ire- 
land, and resides there for a short time every year. He has occasionally de- 
tailed his experiences, and commented on them, in the pages of “Fraser.” I 
shall not give my own view of his apparent sentiments toward Ireland, be- 
cause I am obviously not an impartial judge; but I shall take the opinion of 
the London “Spectator,” which is. The * Spectator” declares that “it may 
be not unfairly said that Mr. Froude simply loathes the Irish people; not cen- 
sciously perhaps, for he professes the reverse. But a certain bitter grudge 
breaks out despite his will now and then. It colors all his tropes. It adds a 
sting to the casual allusions of his language. When he wants a figure of 
speech to express the relation between the two islands, he compares the Irish 
to a kennel of fox-hounds, and the English to their master, and declares that 
what the Irish want is a rhaster who knows that he fs a master and means to 
continue master.” In his occasional studies of contemporary Ireland from the 
window of his shooting lodge in Kerry, Mr. Froude exhibits the same strange 
mixture of candor as to fact and blind prejudice as to conclusion which 
so oddly characterizes his history. He recounts deliberately the most detest- 
able projects—he himself calls them * detestable ;” the word is his, not mine— 
avowed to him by the agents of great Irish landlords, and yet his sympathy is 
wholly with the agents and against the occupiers. He tells in one instance, 
with perfect delight, of a mean and vulgar exhibition of triumphant malice 
which he says an agent, a friend of his, paraded for the humiliation of an 
evicted and contumacious tenant. The “ Spectator” asks in wonder whether 
it can be possible that ‘“* Mr. Froude, an English gentleman by birth and edu- 
cation, an Oxford fellow, is not ashamed to relate this act as an heroic feat?” 
Indeed, Mr. Froude seems to associate in Ireland only with the “agent” class, 
and to take all his views of things from them. His testimony is therefore 
about as valuable as that of a foreigner who twelve or fifteen years ago should 
have taken his opinions as to slavery in the South from the judgment and con- 
versation of the plantation overseers. The “ Spectator” observed, with calm se- 
verity, that Mr. Froude’s unlucky accounts of his Irish experiences were “a 
comical example of the way in which an acute and profound mind can become 
dull to the sense of what is manly, just, and generous, by the mere atmosphere 
of association.” Let me say that I am convinced, however, that all this blind 
and unmanly prejudice is purely literary; that it is taken up and laid aside 
with the pen. As I have already said, some of Mr. Froude’s closest friends are 
Irishmen—men who are incapable of associating with any one, however emi- 
nent, who really felt the coarse and bitter hatred to their country which Mr. 
Froude in his wilder moments allows his too fluent pen to express. In fact 
Mr. Froude is nothing of a philosopher. He settles every question easily and 
off hand by reference to what Stuart Mill well calls the resource'of the lazy— 
the theory of race. Celts are all wrong and Anglo-Saxons are all right, and 
there is an end of it. If he has any philosophy and science of history, it is this. 
It explains everything and reconciles al] seeming contradictions. Nothing can 
be at once more comprehensive and more simple. But there is still some- 
thing to be added to this story of Mr. Froude’s Irish experiences; and I men- 
tion the whole thing only to illustrate the peculiar character of Mr. Froude’s 
emotional temperament, which so often renders him untrustworthy as a his- 
torian. In the particular instance on which the ‘ Spectator * commented, it 
turned out that Mr. Froude was entirely mistaken. He had misunderstood 
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from beginning to end what his friend the agent told him. The agent, the 
landlord (a peer of the realm), and others hastened to contradict the historian 
There never had been any such eviction or any such offensive display. Mr 
Froude himself wrote to acknowledge publicly that he had been entirely mis- 
tuken. He seemed indeed to have always had some doubt of the story he was 
publishing; for he sent a proof of the page to the agent ** to be corrected in case 
I had misunderstood him.” But the agent’s alterations, “ unluckily, did not 
reach me in time; ” andas Mr. Froude could not wait for the truth, he published 
the error. ‘Thus indeed is history written! This was Mr. Froude’s published 
version of a statement made viva voce to himself; and his version was wrong 
in every particular—in fact, in substance, in detail, in purport, in everything! 
I venture to think that this little incident is eminently characteristic, and 
throws a strong light on some of the errors of the ** History of England.” 

Mr. Froude has taken little or no active part in English politics. I do not 
remember his having made any sign of personal sympathy one way or the other 
with any of the great domestic movements which have stirred England in my 
time. I presume that he is what would be generaNy called a Liberal; at least 
it is simply impossible that he could be a Tory. But I doubt if he could 
very distinctly ‘ place -himself,” as the American phrase is, with regard to 
most of the political contentions of the time. I cannot call Mr. Froude a 
philosophical Radical; for the idea which that suggests is of a school of 
thought and a system of training quite different from his, even if his tenden- 
cies could possibly be called Radical. It is rather a pity that so much of the 
best and clearest literary intellect of England should be so entirely withdrawn 
from the practical study of contemporary politics. No sensible person could 
ask a man like Mr. Froude to neglect his special work, that for which he has a 
vocation and genius, for the business of political life. But perhaps a better at- 
tempt might be made by him and others of our leading authors to fulfil the 
conditions of the German proverb which recommends that the one thing shall 
be done and the other not left undone. Mr. Froude has taken a more marked 
interest in the quagi-political question lately raised touching the connection be- 
tween England and her colonies. Of recent years a party has been growing 
up in England who advocate emphatically the doctrine that the business of 
this country is to educate her colonies for emancipation. These men believe 
that as time goes on it will become more and more difficult to retain even a 
nominal connection between distant cclonies and the parent country. The Do- 
minion of Canada and the Australian colonies, both separated by oceans from 
England, are now practically independent. They have their own parliaments, 
and make their own laws; but England sends out a governor, and the gov- 
ernor has still a nominal control indeed, which in some rare cases he still ex- 
ercises. Now what is to be the tendency of the future? Will this practical 
independence tend to bind the colonial system more strongly up into that of 
the central empire, as the practical independence of the American or the Swiss 
States keeps them together? Or is the time inevitable when the slight bond 
must be severed altogether and the great colonies at last declare their indepen- 
dence? Would it, for example, be possible always to maintain the American 
Union if several thousand miles of ocean divided California in one direction 
from Washington, and several thousand miles of another ocean lay between 
Washington and the South? This is the sort of question political parties in 
England have lately been asking themselves. One party, mainly under an im- 
pulse once given by ¢ chance alliance between the Manchester school and Gold- 
win Smith, affirm boldly that ultimate separation is inevitable, and that we ought 
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to begin to prepare ourselves and the colonies for it. This party made great 
way for awhile. They said loudly, they announced as a principle, that which 
had heen growing vaguely up in many minds, and which one or two states- 
men had long before put into actual form. More than twelve years ago Mr. 
Gladstone delivered a lectare on our colonial system which plainly pointed to 
this ultimate severance and bade us prepare for it. Mr. Lowe, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, himself an old colonist, had talked somewhat 
cynically in the same way. Mr. Bright was well known to favor the idea; so 
was Mr. Mill. With the sudden and direct impulse given by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, the thought seemed to be catching fire. England had voluntarily given 
up the Ionian Islands to Greece; there was talk of her restoring Gibraltar to 
Spain. Mr. Lowe had spoken in the House of Commons with utter contempt 
of those who thought it would be possible to hold Canada in the event of a war 
with the United States. Governors of colonies actually began to warn their 
population that the preparation for independence had better begin. Suddenly 
a reaction set in. A class of writers and speakers came up to the front who 
argued that the colonies were part of England’s very life system; that they 
were her friends, and might be her strength; that it was only her fault if she 
had neglected them; and that the natural tendency was to cohesion rather than 
dissolution. This party roused at once the sympathy of that large class of peo- 
ple who, knowing and caring nothing about the political and philosophical 
aspects of the question, thought it somehow a degradation to England, a token 
of decay, a confession of decrepitude, that there should be any talk of the sev- 
erance of her colonies. Between the two, the tide of separatist feeling has 
decidedly been rolled back for the present. The humor of the present day is 
to devise means—schemes of federation or federative representation for ex- 
ample—whereby the colonies may still be kept in cohesion with England. 
Now, among the men of intellect who have stimulated and fostered this reac- 
tionary movement, if it be so—at all events, this movement toward the retention 
of the colonies—Mr. Froude has been a leading influence. He has advocated 
such a policy himself, and he has instilled it into the minds of others. He has 
formed silently a little school who take their doctrines from him and expand them. 
The colonial question has become popular and powerful. We have every now 
and then colonial conferences held in London, at which everybody who has any 
manner of suggestion to make, or crotchet to air, touching the improvement or 
development of our colonial system, goes and delivers his speech independently 
of everybody else. In the House of Commons the party is not yet very strong; 
but if it had a leader there, it would undoubtedly be powerful. There is even 
already a visible anxiety on the part of cabinet ministers to drop all allusion 
to the fact that they once talked of preparing the colonies for independence. 
We now find that it is regarded as unpatriotic, un-English, ungrateful, and I 
know not what, to say a word about a possible severance, at any time, between 
the parent country and her colonies. In one of Mr. Disraeli’s novels a politi- 
cal party, hard up for a captivating and popular watchword, is thrown into 
ecstasies when somebody invents the cry of “ Our young Queen and our old 
Constitation.” I think the cry of “Our young colonies and our old Consti- 
tution” would be almost as taking now. It is curious, however, to note how 
both the movement and the reaction came from scholars and literary men—not 
from politicians or journalists. Many eminent men had talked of gradually 
preparing the colonies for independence; but the talk never became an impulse 
and a political movement until it came from Mr. Goldwin Smith. On the 
other hand, countless vociferous persons had always been bawling out that 
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England must never part with a rock on which her flag had waved; but all 
this sort of thing nad no effect until Mr. Froude and his school inaugurated 
the definite movement of reaction. Mr. Goldwin Smith sent the ball flying so 
far in one direction, that it seemed almost certain to reach the limit of the 
field. Mr. Froude suddenly caught it and sent it flying back the way it had 
come, and beyond the hand which had originally driven it forth. It is not 
often that the ideas of “ literary”” men have so much of positive influence over 
practical controversy in England. 

For a long time Mr. Froude has been the editor of * Fraser’s Magazine,” a 
periodical which I need not say holds a high position, and to which the editor 
has contributed some of tae finest of his shorter writings. He is assisted in 
the work of editing by Mr. William Allingham, who is best known as a 
young poet of great promise, and who is probably the closest personal friend 
of Alfred Tennyson. ‘ Fraser’s” is always ready to open its columns to merit 
of any kind, and is willing to put before the public bold and original views of 
many political questions which other periodicals would shrink from admitting. 
As a rule English magazines, even when they acknowledge a dash of the 
philosophic in them, are very reluctant to give a place to opinions, however 
honestly entertained, which differ in any marked degree from those of society 
at large. The “ Fortnightly Review” may be almost regarded as unique in its 
principle of admitting any expression of opinion which has genuineness and 
value in it, without regard to its accordance with public sentiment, or even 
to its inherent soundness. ‘‘ Fraser,” of course, makes no pretension to such 
deliberate boldness. But “ Fraser” will now aud then venture to put in an 
article, even from an uninfluential hand, which goes directly in the teeth of 
accepted and orthodox political opinion. For example, it is not many months 
since it published an article written by an English working man (‘The Jour- 
neyman Engineer,” a sort of celebrity in his way) to prove that republicanism 
is becoming the creed of the English artisan. Now, in any English magazine 
which professes to be respectable, it is almost as hazardous a thing to speak of 
republicanism in England as to speak of something indecent or blasphemous. 
“Fraser” also made itself conspicuous some years ago as a bold and perse- 
vering advocate of army reform, and ventured to press certain schemes of 
change which then seemed either revolutionary or impossible, but which since 
then have been quietly realized. 

I think I have given a tolerably accurate estimate of Mr. Froude’s public 
work in England. I have never heard him make a speech or deliver a lecture, 
and therefore cannot conjecture how far he is likely to impress an audience 
with the manner of his discourse; but the matter can hardly fail to be sug- 
gestive, original, and striking. I can foresee sharp controversy and broad 
differences of opinion arising out of his lectures in the United States. I cannot 
imagine their being received with indifference, or failing to hold the atten- 
tion of the public. Mr. Froude is a great literary man, if not strictly a great 
historian. Of course every one must rate Froude’s intellect very highly. He has 
imagination ; he has that sympathetic and dramatic instinct which enables a man 
to enter into the emotions and motives, the likings and dislikings of the people 
ofa past age. His style is penetrating and thrilling; his language often rises tc 
the dignity of a poetic eloquence. The figures he conjures up are always the 
semblances of real men and women. They are never wax-work, or lay figures, 
or skeletons clothed in words, or purple rags of description stuffed out with 
straw into an awkward likeness to the human form. The one distinct im- 
pression we carry away from Froude’s history is that of the living reality of 
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his figures. In Marlowe’s “ Faustus” the Doctor conjures up for the amuse- 
ment of the Emperor a procession of stately and beautiful shadows to represent 
the great ones of the past. When the shadows of Alexander the Great and his 
favorite pass by, the Emperor can hardly restrain himself from rushing to 
clasp the hero in his arms, and has to be reminded by the wizard that “ these 
are but shadows not substantial.”” Even then the Emperor can scarcely get 
over his impression of their reality, for he cries: 
I have heard it said 
That this fair lady, whilst she lived on earth, 
Had on her neck a little wart or mole; 

and lo! there is the mark on the neck of the beautiful form which floats 
across his field of vision. Mr. Froude’s shadows are like this: so deceptive, 
so seemingly vital and real; with the beauty and the blot alike conspicuous; 
with the pride and passion of the hero, and the heroine’s white neck and the 
wart on it. Mr. Froude’s whole soul, in fact, is in the human beings whom he 
meets as he unfolds‘his narrative. He is not an historical romancist, as some 
of his critics have called him. He is a romantic or heroic portrait painter. 
He has painted pictures on his pages which may almost compare with those 
of Titian. Their glances follow you and haunt you like the wonderful eyes 
of Cesar Borgia or the soul-piercing resignation of Beatrice Cenci. But is 
Mr. Froude a great historian? Despite this splendid faculty, nay, perhaps 
because of this, he wants the one great and essential quality of the true histo- 
rian, accuracy. He wants altogether the cold, patient, stern quality which 
clings to facts—the scientific faculty. His narrative never stands out in that 
“dry light”? which Bacon so commends, the light of undistorted and clear 
Truth. The temptations to the man with a gift of heroic portrait-painting are 
too great for Mr. Froude’s resistance. His genius carries him away and be- 
comes his master. When Titian was painting his Cesar Borgia, is it not con- 
ceivable that his imagination may have been positively inflamed by the contrast 
between the physical beauty and the moral guilt of the man, and have uncon- 
sciously heightened the contrast by making the pride and passion lower more 
darkly, the superb brilliancy of the eyes burn more radiantly than might 
have been seen in real life? The world would take little account even if it 
were to know that some of the portraits it admires were thus idealized by the 
genius of the painter; but the historian who is thus led away is open to a 
graver charge. It seems to me impossible to doubt that Mr. Froude has more 
than once been thus ensnared by his own special gift. What is there in liter- 
ature more powerful, more picturesque, more complete and dramatic than 
Froude’s portrait of Mary Queen of Scots? It stands out and glows and dark- 
ens with all the glare and gloom of a living form, that now appears in sun and 
now in shadow. It is almost as perfect and as impressive as any Titian. But 
can any reasonable person doubt that the picture on the whole is a dramatic 
and not an historical study? Without going into any controversy as to disputed 
facts—nay, admitting for the sake of argument that Mary was as guilty as 
Mr. Froude would make her—as guilty, I mean, in act and deed—yet it is 
impossible to contend with any show of reason that the being he has painted 
for us is the Mary of history and of life. To us his Mary nowis a reality. We 
are distinctly acquainted with her; we see her and can follow her movements. 
But she is a fable and might be an impossibility for all that. The poets have 
made many physical impossibilities real for us and familiar to us. The form 
and being of a mermaid are not one whit less clear and distinct to us than the 
form and being of a living woman. If any of us were to see a painting of a 
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mermaid with scales upon her neck, or with feet, he would resent it or laugh 
at it as an inaccuracy, just as if he saw some gross anatomical blunder ina 
picture of an ordinary man or woman. Mr. Froude has created a Mary Queen 
of Scots as the poets and painters have created a mermaid. He has made her 
one of the most imposing tigures in our modern literature, to which indeed 
she is an important addition. So of his Queen Elizabeth; so, toa lesser extent, 
of his Henry VIII., because, although there he may have gone even further 
away from history, yet I think he was misled rather by his anxiety to prove a 
theory than by the fascination of a picture growing under his own hands. 
Everything becomes for the hour subordinate to this passion for the picturesque 
in good or evil. Mr. Froude’s personal integrity and candor are constantly 
coming into contradiction with this artistic temptation; but the portrait goes 
on all the same. He is too honest and candid to conceal or pervert any fact 
that he knows. He tells everything frankly, but continues his portrait. It may 
be that the very vices which constitute the gloom and horror of this portrait 
suddenly prove their existence in the character of the person who was chosen 
to illustrate the brightness and glory of human nature. Mr. Froude is not 
abashed. He frankly states the facts; shows how, in this or that instance, Truth 
did tell shocking lies, Mercy ordered several massacres, and Virtue fell into the 
ways of Messalina. But the portraits of Truth, Mercy, and Virtue remain as 
radiant as ever. A lover of art, according to a story in the memoirs of Canova, 
was so struck with admiration of that sculptor’s Venus that he begged to be 
allowed to see the model. The artist gratified him; but so far from beholding 
a very goddess of beauty in the flesh, he only saw a well-made, rather coarse- 
looking woman. The sculptor, seeing his disappointment, explained to him 
that the hand and eye of the artist, as they work, can gradually and almost 
imperceptibly change the model from that which it is in the flesh to that which 
it ought to be in the marble. This is the process which is always going on with 
Mr. Froude whenever he is at work upon some.model in which for love or 
hate he takes unusual interest. Therefore the historian is constantly involving 
himself in a welter of inconsistencies and errors which affect the artist in no- 
wise. Henry is a hero on one page, although he does the very thing which 
somebody else on the next page is a villain for even attempting. Elizabeth 
remains a prodigy of wisdom and honesty, Mary a marvel of genius, lust, 
cruelty, and falsehood, although in every other chapter the author frankly 
accumulates instances which show that now and then the parts seem to have 
been exchanged; and it often becomes as hard to know, by any tangible evi- 
dence, which is truth and which falsehood, which patriotism and which selfish- 
ness, as it was to distinguish the true Florimel from the ‘magical counterfeit 
in Spenser’s “* Faery Queen.” 

This is a grave and a great fault; and unhappily it is one with which Mr. 
Froude seems to have been thoroughly inoculated. It goes far to justify the dull 
and literal old historians of the school of Dryasdust, who, if they never quick- 
ened an event into life, never on the other hand deluded the mind with phan- 
toms. The chroniclers of mere facts and dates, the old almanac-makers, are 
weary creatures; but one finds it hard to condemn them to mere contempt 
when he sees how the vivid genius of a man liké Froude can lead him astray. 
Mr. Froude’s finest gift is his greatest defect for the special work he undertakes 
todo. A scholar, a thinker, a man of high imagination, a man likewise of 
patient labor, he is above all things a romantic portrait painter; and the spell 
by which his works allure us is therefore the spell of the magician, not the 
power of the calm and sober teacher. Justin McCarray. 








DESULTORY SKETCHES. 


1E people of this country have always been hero-worshippers, to an extert 
of which they themselves are hardly conscious. The habit works injus- 
tice to meritorious men, valuable as public servants, and often quite as deserv-* 
ing of respect and confidence as those who monopolize the popular admiration. 
For nearly the lifetime of a generation it was the fashion with men of all 
parties to speak with bated breath and in a tone of reverence of that great tri- 
umvirate, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. T yield to none of those who idolize 
the memory of these great men, in admiration of their brilliant qualities and 
extraordinary endowments. It is a rare conjunction when three such men 
meet in a deliberative body, and more rare still when they remain in the 
national councils from early manhood to extreme old age, soldiers of the re- 
public, dying in armor every one of them, and mourned by the tears of a na- 
tion whom they had served, not always wisely perhaps, but with patriotic 
intentions and all the devotion and fervor of their natures. It was a sight to be- 
hold, when they were arrayed against Old Hickory—three statesmen of diverse 
and conflicting views on the policy of the Government, combining a degree 
of aggressive power that no other President could have successfully resisted ; 
and even he often found himself in a minority in the Senate after a fierce con- 
test, in which all the distinguished men in the body took part. But wise, able, 
and accomplished as these men were, many of their associates in the Senate 
were their equals in all the attributes which rendered them conspicuous and in- 
fluential; and yet they were comparatively unknown to the country during their 
lifetime, and are now forgotten by the great bulk of the people. Mr. McDutftie, 
the colleague of Mr. Calhoun ip the Senate for some time, was a gentleman of 
extraordinary powers of mind. He had quite as potent an intellectual struc- 
ture as Mr. Calhoun, and a far more brilliant genius; but the overshadowing 
reputation of the great Southern leader dwarfed his associates, and Mc Duflie 
was never appreciated out of South Carolina. His failing health, consequent 
upon the wound received in the duel with Cummings, broke him down when 
comparatively a young man, and he died without achieving that distinction to 
which his well-trained abilities entitled him. 

Chancellor Bibb, who served in the Senate from Kentucky, and was after- 
ward Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Tyler, was a far better lawyer than 
Mr. Clay, and had a more profound knowledge of the science of government, 
and especially of political economy. But neither he, nor Crittenden, nor John 
Rowan, nor any of the eminent jurists of that State were recognized as worthy 
of consideration in the presence of the great Whig leader. The Senate was 
the field for the display of Mr. Clay's great and peculiar abilities, or perhaps 
I should say the House of Representatives. He never shone with such bril- 
liancy as when he was Speaker of that body. He took a leading part in the 
discussion of all important questions, to an extent never seen in the hall, from 
the presiding officer, before or since. His control of the House was almost 
supreme, although there were many of the ablest men in the country among 
the people’s representatives, particularly during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe. I remember to have heard a distinguished member of the House 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Gorham of Boston, express the opinion that the im- 
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mense power wielded by Mr. Clay as Speaker would be dangerous to the lib- 
erties of the country, if exercised by a man lacking in patriotism or integrity. 
His rulings were rarely disputed and never set aside. Naturally arbitrary and 
overbearing, with unlimited confidence in himself, anda commanding presence, 
it required a deal of pluck and nerve to set one’s self against him. He put the 
clock in the hall back an hour and a half on one occasion to prolong the ses- 
sion, that a certain order of business might be completed. On another, when 
a bill providing for a series of internal improvements was under discussion, 
an appropriation for the Cumberland road, in which he was much interested, 
being one of the principal items, he made a decision, or rather took a position, 
which startled all reflecting men, although it was silently acquiesced in. The 
debate, which was an unusually animated one, had extended through several 
days, the opposition being strong and determined, when a North Carolina 
strict constructionist moved the indefinite postponement of the bill. The mo- 
tion was perfectly parliamentary, and not an unusual one. But Mr. Clay, re- 
garding it as a trick to kill the measure, thundered out in his most commande 
ing tones, ** The Chair will not entertain the motion of the member from North 
Carolina. If he wishes to defeat this great measure, let him undertake it in 
a fair and manly manner. Let him manifest his opposition in the proper 
form. Why not make a speech against it? The House will listen patiently to 
whatever he may have to say.” 

The gentleman was so taken aback that he did not open his mouth, and 
the debate proceeded without further interruption. 

Before the courts Mr. Clay was not greatly distinguished. That is, he was 
often overmatched, and by lawyers of much less general repute. It was while 
he was Speaker, I think, that he was employed by the Bank of the United 
States to argue a canse in which the State of Ohio was the defendant. The 
opposing counsel was Charles Hammond, then editor of the Cincinnati ‘ Ga- 
zette.” Hammond was a gentleman of fine genius, and an accomplished law- 
yer; but his habits were irregular, and he was liable to neglect his cases some- 
times. He was ona frolic for some days after he reached Washington, and 
the impression was that he would be wholly unable to cope with Mr. Clay. 
But he beat him utterly in the argument, carrying the Court with him from the 
outset; and Judge Marshall, who was not apt to be demonstrative, compli- 
mented Hammond in flattering terms. 

Some years afterwards, and when Chief Justice Taney presided in the 
Court, Mr. Clay made an argument in opposition to R. J. Walker, subse- 
quently Secretary of the Treasury, before the same tribunal. The States of 
Tennessee and Mississippi were the parties to the suit, the case having grown 
out of the inter-State slave trade, which often led to protracted controversies in 
that region. Mr. Clay was ingenious, eloquent, and impressive, of course, for 
he was never anything else; but Walker had altogether the better of him, and 
got a decision in favor of his client. 

Mr. Everett was a more finished scholar than Mr. Webster, and so was 
Caleb Cushing. Mr. Choate was a more brilliant orator, and as an advocate 
before a jury there was no comparison between them. And Jerry Mason, as 
Mr. Webster called the great Portsmouth lawyer, had a much more solid repu- 
tation as a jurist among persons capable of forming an intelligent opinion. I 
heard Mr. Webster say that of all the men he ever tried a cause against, no 
one ever pressed against him more powerfully from beginning to end than 
Jerry Mason. 
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Mr. Webster met his match before the Supreme Court in Samuel A. Talcott 
of New York, then a young man, afterwards Attorney-General of the State. 
It was in the famous Sailors’ Snug Harbor case, which was so long in litiga- 
tion. Taleott was a man of prodigious ability, and being his first appear- 
ance before that tribunal, and in opposition to so distinguished a man as Mr. 
Webster, his argument created a profound sensation. It was the topic of gen- 
eral conversation in the city, exciting questions being more rare then than 
now. General Peter B. Porter was Secretary of War at the time. His wife, 
a Kentucky Breckinridge and a very intellectual woman, entertained an ex- 
alted opinion of Mr. Webster’s abilities. The high compliments bestowed 
upon Mr. Talcott’s efforts reached her ears, and at a dinner given by her hus- 
band, Judge Marshall being one of the guests, she endeavored to extract from 
him an endorsement of her opinion as to the superiority of Mr. Webster. 

“Judge Marshall,” said she, * you’ve had some interesting and able argu- 
ments before the Court? ” 

“‘Uncommonly so, madam. They have never been excelled.” 

“T hear that Mr. Talcott made a very brilliant effort.” 

“Tt was an argument of great eloquence and power,” he replied. 

“I presume Mr. Webster’s was fully as able?” 

“‘Mr. Webster always makes an effective argument, madam.” 

“It was Mr. Talcott’s maiden speech before your Court, I understand, sir?” 

“It was, madam. I never saw him before, and I was never more impressed 
than by his extraordinary exhibition of legal learning, acumen, aad logic.” 

«You mean, I suppose, sir, that there never was a more creditable maiden 
effort heard in the Court?” 

«Never since I have been on the bench.” 

“But,” persisted the lady, ‘‘I presume some of the more mature arguments 
of Mr. Webster have been of a higher order of forensic eloquence? ” 

“What I desire to say, madam,” rejoined the Judge ‘is, that a more bril- 
liant, powerful, and convincing argument I never heard in my life.” 

Mr. Talcott died at the early age of forty-seven, leaving a legal reputation 
of the very highest order. Two sons survived him. The eldest, now a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of this State, inherits the massive intellect and versatile 
powers of his gifted father. 

Many of the contemporaries of Messrs. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster were 
accomplished scholars, jurists, and statesmen, who would have been distin- 
guished in any deliberative body that the world ever saw. The people were 
dazzled by the brilliancy of that constellation of shining lights, and hence were 
blind to the milder lustre of stars of lesser magnitude in the popular estima- 
tion. I propose to glance at a few of them, touching briefly upon the more sa- 
lient points in their characters, and recounting some of their achievements, in 
order to enforce and illustrate the proposition laid down at the beginning of 
this sketch. 

I might enumerate a score of Senators who served with the great trio, 
every one of whom was entitled to take rank with the first of American states- 
men, but whom the people were accustomed to regard as hardly their peers. 
John Forsyth of Georgia was one of the most gifted, accomplished, and fin- 
ished statesmen of his day. He was a polished, elegant, and effective debater. 
He had no superior as a controversialist. His elocution was perfect, his voice 
liquid and melodious, and, with all his varied resources at command, he was 
never overmatched in the House or the Senate. He was the chief Democratic 
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champion in the Senate during a large portion of the Jackson administration ; 
and without his effective support the party must have gone down before the 
fierce assaults of Messrs. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. Messrs. Wright and 
Benton were strong men in their way; bat Wright had nothing aggressive or 
vivacious about him. He was a powerful reasoner, and there was no more 
able advocate of other men’s measures. He was highly esteemed in the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. Clay pronounced him a model of senatorial courtesy and proprie- 
ty. But he rarely indulged in personalities, and controversial discussion was 
repugnant to his feelings. Colonel Benton was a heavy, ponderous man in the 
Senate. He was full of information on almost all subjects, always strong in 
his facts, and ready for a contest of any kind at all times. But he was not a 
skilful debater, and was quite unequal to the part assumed by Forsyth. Gener- 
al Jackson described his performances graphically when he said, ** Benton will 
soon get at him,” referring to a sharp debate in the Senate, in which Mr. Clay 
had made a damaging attack on the Administration, “and he will labor like an 
ox.” 

Mr. Rives of Virginia was a gentleman of thorough culture, fine classic 
taste, and one of the best trained and most finished statesmen in the Senate. 
Among all his associates there was no more expert debater or more pleasing 
orator. He always commanded the profound attention of his hearers, and he 
discussed every question with a fulness of information and a breadth of view 
that gave his arguments great weight. 

Mr. Evans of Maine was the best political economist in the Senate. Mr. 
Clay resigned the place of Chairman of the Finance Committee that he might 
fill it, pronouncing him the most thoroughly instructed man, on the subject of 
the tariff and all cognate topics, that he had ever conversed with. Mr. Evans 
was one of the best lawyers in New England, and as a legislator he was one 
of the wisest, most industrious and efficient that ever sat in Congress. He was 
a self-contained man, of great firmness and determination, He had a sharp al- 
tercation with Mr. Clay in caucus during the extra session of 1841, and that 
gentleman, who always respected a bold antagonist, said to him in a playful 
manner, after the caucus had adjourned, “ George, you are not an easy man to 
handle, and I should prefer to deal with anybody else in a skirmish. I am not 
sure that you were not in the right, after all. We must act together hereaf- 
ter.” As a debater he was always direct and forcible, speaking in a terse, com- 
pact style, and rarely using a superfluous word. General Taylor remarked to 
me that when he left Baton Rouge for Washington he fully expected to ap- 
point Mr. Evans Secretary of the Treasury. But certain enemies of his revived 
an obsolete scandal when the General was in Cincinnati, and he was persuaded 
to alter his mind. Making the acquaintance of Mr. Evans after his inaugura- 
tion, and learning to appreciate his great abilities, and learning also the truth 
of the affair which had been misrepresented to him, he sincerely regretted that 
his determination had not been modified. 

John M. Clayton of Delaware stood in the front rank as an orator and 
statesman. He was a gentleman of superb presence, looking more like one’s 
ideal of a great Roman Senator than any of his contemporaries. He was one 
of the best equipped men in the Senate. Thoroughly educated, with an acute, 
comprehensive mind, and much civil experience, he was equal to any emer- 
gency. There was a concerted attack upon him by General Cass and Mr. 
Douglas at the called session of the Senate at the commencement of Mr. 
Pierce’s administration, in connection with that much criticised piece of diplo- 
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macy, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The scheme was to break down Mr. Clay- 
ton in the interest of the Democracy, and his assailants had prepared them- 
selves thoroughly for the work. They were both able men, Mr. Douglas par- 
ticularly excelling in a debate where there was some personality mingled with 
the subject under discussion. And the long public service of General Cass, 
with his extensive and thorough acquaintance with government affairs, gave 
the assailants great advantage. The onslaught was terrific, and everybody 
seemed to expect that it must prove successful. Rarely has a more exciting 
scene been witnessed in the Senate. Mr. Clayton met them single-handed, not 
a Senator coming to his assistance. Nor did he need to be reinforced. On 
every point he was fully prepared, and a more signal, utter discomfiture was 
never witnessed. His vindication of the policy of the treaty was perfect, and 
the manifold advantages derived from it by the United States were demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the Senate. Ile upset the charges and specifica- 
tions of both his assailants, and riddled their arguments until they looked like 
the shallowest sophistry. 

And yet Mr. Clayton, with all his ability and accomplishments, disappointed 
everybody as a Cabinet minister. General Taylor's political family was a poor 
affair altogether, as I intend to prove in a future number, and the brilliant and 
eloquent Clayton was about the most inefficient and useless man in it. 

Mr. Phelps, for many years a Senator from Vermont, was a gentleman of 
fine parts, careful culture, an extensive knowledge of general literature, and 
thorough acquaintance with the history and politics of the country. He never 
spoke except to the question before the Senate, always making his points clear- 
ly and enforcing them with the skill of a practised logician. He discussed a 
subject to exhaust it, and there was hardly a more difficult man to answer in 
the body. In the early stage of the slavery controversy in the country, he 
made a carefully prepared statement of facts, illustrating it by the most con- 
vincing arguments, vindicating the North from the aspersions of the fire-eaters. 
It made a profound impression, and General Rusk took ample notes, with the 
evident intention of replying at the proper time. But it remained unanswered, 
sinking into the public mind as well as that of the Senate. After a while Rusk 
was asked if he intended to let the speech go without confuting its monstrous 
propositions. He said he thought he should not meddle with it. ‘The speech 
ought to be answered,” said his interrogator, ‘and I saw you taking notes when 
it was delivered.” ‘ True,” said the General, ‘* but upon examination I have 
come to the conclusion that it is a speech much easier to go around than to go 
through.” 

Mr. Phelps was a shy, reserved, sensitive man, and he was chagrined and 
mortified to perceive that it was not the fashion to listen to the speeches of any 
but the more brilliant orators of the Senate. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, he 
said, would always draw crowds to hear them, while the most carefully pre- 
pared efforts of humble men like himself attracted no attention whatever. He 
had made a speech on the subject of insolvency and insolvent laws, which was 
a masterpiece of research, learning, and argument, undoubtedly the ablest and 
most elaborate exposition of the whole question that had ever been made in 
this country. He had bestowed great labor upon it, and he was rather proud 
of his achievement; but it fell still-born, exciting no interest in comparison 
with its abounding merits. He was vexed and mortified, of course, and ab- 
sented himself from the Senate for days, consoling himself as men are accus- 
tomed to do under such depressing circumstances. But solace and consolation 

. 
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came to him from an unexpected source. A gentleman, who had a high appre- 
ciation of Mr. Phelps’s ability as well as an affectionate regard for the man, 
sent a copy of the speech, accompanied by some suggestions, to the editor of 
the “ Westminster Review,” and the next number of that periodical contained 
a long and able article on the bankrupt and insolvent question, the speech be- 
ing made the chief feature of the essay. It was critically examined, analyzed, 
and illustrated, and pronounced the most learned, exhaustive, and satisfactory 
exposition of the whole subject that had ever come under the editor’s notice. 

Perhaps these instances are suflicient to show the extent to which hero- 
worship has been carried in the case under consideration. The fame of great 
orators, howevér extensive, is always transient. It is only men of action who 
are long remembered. ‘The most brilliant orator that this country has ever 
seen was probably Fisher Ames, and how many men of the present generation 
know anything of his character or history? And yet his speech in support of 
Jay’s treaty was undoubtedly one of the most powerful pieces of eloquence 
ever listened to. So great was its effect upon his hearers that a member op- 
posed to the treaty paid him the high compliment of moving an adjournment 
on the ground that it was not safe to take the question while the House was 
under the influence of such an extraordinary effort. Governor Tatnall ot 
Georgia, who had attended for a long time the trial of Warren Hastings, with 
old Thurlow on the woolsack, said he had listened to Fox, Burke, Sheridan, 
Pitt, and Windham, and in his estimation the speech of Mr. Ames surpassed 
the finest he had heard in the House of Lords. 


While the compromise measures were pending in the Senate, in 1850, Mr. 
Seward approached General Rusk of Texas with a proposition to the effect that 
if he would aid in the defeat of Mr. Clay’s scheme, he (S.) would present a 
plan by which a similar result would be attained, and which should not be lia- 
ble to the objections urged against the combination of inconsistent provisions 
embraced in the bill then before the Senate; and he especially promised that 
his plan should give Texas a more favorable western boundary line than that 
prescribed in Mr. Clay’s scheme. Rusk, an outspoken, frank, and perfectly 
honest man, accustomed to bold and direct measures, would not entertain Sew- 
ard’s proposition. He never sought to accomplish his ends by indirection, and 
the sinister policy of the wily New Yorker was especially repugnant to him. 
There was nothing intrinsically wrong or discreditable in Seward’s proposition, 
except in so far as it was inconsistent with his professions of devotion to the 
sause of free soil, Texas being a slave State, while the Territory of New Mex- 
ico was certain to be ultimately free. And even in that aspect of the case I 
should not be inclined to suspect him of hypocrisy or insincerity. He was 
strongly opposed to the compromise measures as a whole, and it was not the 
habit of Mr. Seward to hesitate long about the means, when an important ob- 
ject was to be accomplished. But he quibbled and equivocated when a rumor 
of the conference with Rusk got bruited about, and he was charged with hav- 
ing acted in bad faith. There was a question of veracity raised, and the ele- 
vated character of Rusk and his straightforward, manly way of meeting all 
questions, gave bim an advantage in the controversy that ensued. Mr. Seward 
was evidently dissatisfied with his position in the affair, and his friends were 
chagrined at the manner in which it was terminated. But General Rusk was 
as forbearing and magnanimous as he was bold and determined, and declined 
to press the matter. 
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It was an unfortunate affair for Mr. Seward. He was a new man in Con- 
gress, and he had come there under that kind of cloud which at that time dark- 
ened the prospects of every man who was a pronounced abolitionist. As Gov- 
ernor of New York he had been engaged in controversies with the executives 
of Southern States on questions growing out of slavery, and had made himsel. 
conspicuous as the avowed enemy of the institution. He was conscicus of bis 
great ability, full of ambition, the Presidency being his objective point, and he 
had determined not to be turned aside from its pursuit by the assaults and re- 
buffs of his opponents or any other discouraging circumstances. His bearing 
in the Senate was a model, so far as forbearance, modesty, and meekness were 
concerned. He resented no affronts, repelled no indignities, exhibited no mor- 
tification or impatience when rudely contradicted or stigmatized with opprobri- 
ous epithets. When reproached with lacking spirit or pluck, he replied with 
great dignity and force that he was sent to the national legislature by the State 
of New York to transact the public business; that his personal affairs were of 
no public importance, and he did not intend to waste the time which ought to 
be devoted to more elevated purposes in vindicating himself from injurious 
imputations or unjust assaults of any description. This declaration was vari- 
ously received. The fire-eaters denounced it as the whining apology ofa man 
who was afraid to defend himself, while many of the Northern men insisted 
that it evinced the spirit of a statesman, philosopher, and Christian. The 
average sentiment of the Senate on the subject was probably expressed by Col- 
onel Benton: “I don’t blame Mr. Seward for avoiding a clinch and a roll in 
the gutter with every man who assails him. The Scriptural injunction to re- 
ceive a blow without returning it can only be obeyed by the humblest kind of a 
Christian; and Iam inclined toadmire rather than imitate him who is equal to 
it. Seward overdoes the thing. It was in good taste to take no notice of Foote’s 
vulgar insolence; but he should have stopped there. ‘To invite the fellow to 
tea was a gratuitous piece of subserviency and humiliation for which there is no 
excuse. Some people may think it better than knocking him down, but I don’t 
agree with them. Wrangling and quarrelling are always detestable, but there 
is such a thing as being too patient and humble.” 

In the misunderstanding with General Rusk, Mr. Seward really lost ground 
in the estimation of the better men of the Senate, and this loss was not com- 
pensated by what he gained by his excessive forbearance and moderation. He 
created the impression that he was a man of artifice and sinister management; 
and that to carry a point he had no scruples about the means. General Rusk’s 
version of the affair was generally credited, and of course the explanation of 
Mr. Seward did not satisfy anybody. <A single fact may be stated here, by 
way of illustration. Soon after the adjournment of Congress, Mr. Seward met 
a number of political friends at a social gathering in an-interior town of New 
York. Among the gentlemen present was a distinguished lawyer, who was a 
warm personal as well as political friend of Seward. This gentleman had 
been interested in the controversy between Rusk and Seward, and had ex- 
pressed a desire to have the matter elucidated. The host begged Mr. Seward 
to state the facts in the case, premising that he was well acquainted with Rusk, 
and that his naked, unsupported assertion would weigh as much as that of 
any man in the country. Concurring in this estimate of the character of the 
General, Mr. Seward went into a long explanation of the affair, mixing up 
irrelevant details, and introducing facts and circumstances foreign to the matter 

in hand, and winding up with the declaration that the good understanding 
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between himself and Rusk had not been interrupted thereby. The lawyer al- 
luded to was asked afterward how the explanation struck him, and his only 
answer was the monosyllable * Bosh! ” 

Mr. Seward came to the Senate simultaneously with the commencement of 
General Taylor's administration. He and his friends, always inimical to Mr. 
Clay, supported Taylor in the Philadelphia convention, and in the election; 
but they were bitterly opposed to Mr. Fillmore, and before the inauguration 
laid their plans for controlling the Federal patronage, with a view to ulterior 
operations. Mr. Fillmore and himself were rival leaders in the Whig party, 
and the superior tact and shrewdness of the latter had made him much the 
more influential man in the organization. The official positions of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President brought them into intimate personal relations, and in 
the early stage of the administration Mr. Fillmore was able to hold his own 
against Mr. Seward, backed up as he was by Mr. Weed and the more adroit 
and influential men of the party in the State. But the power of the Vice-Pres- 
ident is merely nominal in the government, and some time before the death 
of President Taylor, Mr. Seward had managed to obtain possession of his favor 
and confidence, and Mr. Fillmore was of the smallest possible account. But 
when he succeeded to the Presidential office, the tables were turned and Mr. 
Seward’s influence reduced to nothing. The jealousy and rivalry between 
these gentlemen distracted and paralyzed the party, and prepared the way for 
its ignominious defeat in 1852, and final extinction two years afterward. 

Mr. Seward, as the great Republican leader, loomed up as a Presidential 
candidate in 1860 far above all the other aspirants; and if his friends had not 
overworked his case and then relied too much upon his strength and their own 
management, he might easily have been nominated in Chicago, notwithstand- 
ing the odium with which he was covered by his association with the corrupt 
intriguers at Albany. Mr. Lincoln had no appreciable strength when the con- 
vention met—certainly no such support as made him a dangerous compet- 
itor for the nomination. He bad a small following, but it comprised several 
skilful and determined men. ‘Their resources and power were understood by 
the Seward managers. They might have been easily conciliated to the sup- 
port of Seward. Lincoln’s nomination was the merest accident. He and his 
friends would have been perfectly content with the Vice-Presidency had it been 
tendered in the early stage of the canvass in the convention. But Seward’s 
leading supporters had another candidate and, confident in their abilty to nom- 
nate him, they postponed negotiations until it was too late. Seward’s char- 
acter as a man lacking in directness, candor, and frankness, before alluded to, 
was used with great effect by those who were laboring to defeat his nomina- 
tion. And then he was handicapped by a gang of political traders, whose 
touch was contamination, and whose advocacy could hardly fail to be fatal. 

When the Democratic National Convention met at Baltimore after the ad- 
journment at Charleston, there was much solicitude and anxiety pervading 
the Northern delegates. So powerful was the feeling of apprehension at the 
attitude assumed by the Southern men, that although the supporters of Doug- 
las composed a majority of the Convention, they were willing for the sake of 
harmony, to abandon him and concur in the nomination of Mr. Hunter of 
Virginia, or any other sound Southern Democrat. It was not expected that 
the Democracy could elect a President. It was generally conceded that. Mr. 
Lincoln must be chosen, but the hope was entertained that by rallying upon a 
candidate whom the South would agree to support, the party could be kept to- 
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gether and the integrity of the Union maintained. Mr. Douglas cheerfuliy 
consented to this arrangement, and authorized Dean Richmond, in writing, to 
withdraw his name whenever he should deem it expedient. The mostintractable 
and unreasonable man among the Democrats was Benjamin F. Butler. He had 
voted with the disunionists at Charleston on every ballot, and he was inspired 
at Baltimore by the same spirit of mischief and distraction. He encouraged 
the Southern men to repulse every proposition tending to reunite the Demo- 
cratic party, evidently desiring the success of their scheme to break up the 
Union. And when the overtures of the friends of Douglas were communi- 
cated to Slidell and his associates they were promptly rejected, in the be- 
lief that the Northern Democrats were so divided in opinion and sentiment 
that the secession movement could hardly fail of success. Butler codperated 
with the extreme Southern men throughout the struggle. His chief desire 
was to prevent harmony in the party, and defeat the nomination of Douglas. 
Learning that Mr. Corning was opposed to Douglas, and hoping to see Mr. 
Seymour nominated, Butler waited upon him’ at the Eutaw House to consult 
upon the means of accomplishing his purpose. Finding Mr. Richmond in com- 
pany with Mr. Corning, he supposed that their views were in unison, and 
opened his plans to them without reserve. Richmond listened in silence until 
Butler had revealed the scheme by which he expected to overthrow Douglas, 
when becoming excited and indignant he turned upon the intriguer with char- 
acteristic vehemence. ‘ Butler, I've been accustomed to distrust men who 
never look you square in the face. It has always seemed to me that cock- 
eyed fellows are so marked by the Almighty that they might not deceive those 
with whom they are brought in contact. Such defects are the visible mani- 
festations of the obliquity within. A well-favored countenance js said to be a 
letter of recommendation that never fails to win confidence. If this is so, why 
is not the converse of the proposition correct? Why should not confidence, 
respect, and attachment be repelled by a distorted, hideous visage? How the 
devil are you to trust a man who looks at you with one eye and up chimney 
with the other?” 

Butler looked as blank as a lottery ticket. Turning as red as a turkey-cock, 
he stammered and hesitated, while Mr. Corning endeavored to turn the conver- 
sation. ‘ Stop,” said Mr. Richmond; “I wish to qualify what I have said. 
The rule is generally correct, I verily believe. But of course there are excep- 
tions, and Iam glad to admit that I have known three men who are afflicted 
in this manner whose candor, sincerity, and good faith, are above all sus- 
picion.” 

“Will you name them, Mr. Richmond?” inquired Butler, quite mollified by 
the concession. 

“Certainly. One of them is yourself. Another is Bennett, of the New York 
* Herald’ ” —and then he hesitated. 

“Who is the third? ” inquired Butler. 

« James Buchanan,” answered Richmond. 

Mr. Corning burst into a laugh, and tried to turn the affair off as a bit of 
pleasantry. Butler, who could not so regard it, blusteringly inquired, “* How 
am I to take this, Mr. Richmond?” 

** Just as you’ve got it,” answered the Dean ina determined tone, and But- 
ler sneaked off like a dog with his tail between his legs. 

The election of John N. Maffitt, the famous Methodist ranter, as chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, gave great satisfaction to the very large and 
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respectable denomination of which he was a favorite. They regarded it as a 
compliment to the Methodist Church, as well as a tribute to the uncommon 
oratorical powers of the preacher. It was neither. On the contrary, it was 
a wholly fortuitous occurrence, as surprising and provoking to those whose 
instrumentality brought it about as to the competing candidates for the place, 
who found themselves circumvented by the sheerest accident. The Rev. Mr. 
Gurley, 2 man of unaffected piety, generally esteemed in Washington, was the 
candidate of the older and more conservative members of the House, while 
the favorite of the younger men, whose name I will not mention, was rather 
a gay specimen of a preacher of the gospel. It was apprehended by the friends 
of Mr. Gurley that his rival would be chosen on the first ballot; whereas it 
was supposed that be might be successful ultimately, if the friends of the ob- 
jectionable candidate could be divided in the early stage of the contest. There 
was more feeling manifested than was usually seen on such occasions, and the 
electioneering was sharp in all parts of the House. Meredith P. Gentry of 
Tennessee, an impulsive, warm-hearted man, much attached to Mr. Gurley, 
interested himself actively in behalf of his friend. Coming to my desk, he ex- 
pressed much solicitude about the result of the election. If there should be no 
choice on the first ballot, he was confident that a rally could afterwards be 
made for Mr. Gurley which might be successful. I suggested that he should 
nominate a third candidate, and thus make a diversion which might accom- 
plish the desived result; and I named Mr. Maffitt as a man who would be 
likely to draw off votes enough to answer the purpose. Gentry proposed him 
as a candidate, and to the surprise of everybody and the consternation of 
Gentry and myself, he was elected on the first ballot. The Methodists of 
Washington were overjoyed at the unexpected result, and immediately de- 
spatched a special messenger to Baltimore, where Mr. Maffitt was then 
preaching, to acquaint him with the honor that had fallen upon him. Maflitt 
was a man of unbounded vanity and self-conceit; and while he was much 
elated at the distinction, he affected indifference and expressed some doubt 
whether he would accept the position. The thing ran along for two or three 
days, when Gentry gave notice, just before the hour of adjournment, that he 
would the next day move to go into the election of a chaplain, the office being 
vacant so fur as was within the knowledge of the House. The brethren in 
Washington sent a special train to Baltimore after the hesitating Mr. Maffitt, 
and when the House was called to order the following morning, the chaplain 
was at hand and opened the proceedings with prayer. 

The chaplain did not make a favorable impression upon Congress, nor was 
he generally esteemed in Washington as a pulpit orator. He produced a sen- 
sation upon his advent, and the hall of the House was crowded to hear him 
for two or three Sundays immediately succeeding his arrival; but the interest 
died away, and he ceased to draw considerable audiences after the novelty 
was over. He seemed to retain his popularity with his own denomination 
however. But this was not satisfactory to the reverend gentleman, and Wash- 
ington soon became irksome to him. Constant and fresh incense was neces- 
sary to his avidity for excitement; and if he was not perpetually caressed and 
coddled he got to be dull and spiritless, and sought a change of scene. I never 
penetrated the secret of his wonderful suecess as a preacher. He had a musi- 
cal, silvery voice, a taking elocution, a fervid, impressive manner, and he strung 
his sentences together in a style pleasing to the unpractised ear; but his 
harangues were froth and fustian, furnishing no satisfying food to the thirsty 
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soul. A cynical Western member of Congress, who had been persuaded to 
listen to one of his most elaborate discourses, described it as “‘ whipped syllabub, 
made of addled eggs.” 

In a previous number of “ The Galaxy” I described a scene between John 
Van Buren and Chief-Justice Taney, illustrative of one of the peculiarities of 
Mr. Van Buren. He was a character, as newspaper men say when at 4 Joss in 
attempting a pen-and-ink portrait of a person of celebrity. He had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, told a story admirably, and never spared himself in giving an 
account of a trial of wit, when necessary to give point to an anecdote in enter- 
taining an audience. In many respects he was one of the most gifted men of his 
day. His mind was filled with bbautiful imagery, and his reasoning faculties 
were of the highest order; a combination of endowments indispensable to the 
making of a great orator. He was full of wit and humor of the most playful and 
charming kind, and he was rarely excelled in readiness of retort or effective rep- 
artee. He had the art of thinking on his legs to an unusual degree, but he was 
capable of elaborate :nd careful preparation on occasions of importance, and he 
rarely trusted to the inspiration of the moment when called upon to meet the 
arguments of a powerful adversary. He was an impressive speaker on the 
stump, and he held the undivided attention of a miscellaneous auditory as long 
as he chose to address them. He was inclined to court interruptions, as it gave 
him an opportunity to turn the tables upon an impertinent querist; and he 
availed himself of such occasions with great success, and almost always to the 
confusion of his interrogator. While addressing an immense crowd at a pop- 
ulous interior town of Ohio during the campaign of 1856, a boisterous Repub- 
lican called out: 

“Say, Mr. Van Buren, what are you going to do about Brooks's attack on 
Sumner ?” 

* What am I going to do about Brooks's attack on Sumner?” he repeated, 
with great deliberation, as though revolving tie matter in his mind. 

“Yes—what are you Democrats going to do about it ?” 

“Well,” said he, “‘ we've pretty much concluded to do as Sumner has done 
—don’t like it much, but shall not do anything.” 

Speaking on an elevated stand in this city in a previous campaign, an evil- 
minded adversary called out, ‘John, let’s go over to Windust’s and get» 
drink.”’ 

“Bob, can you get something good there?” was the reply. 

Leaving a supper party at Congress Hall, in the winter of 1840, rather 
hastily, he was asked, ** Where are you going ?” 

*'To Washington,” he answered. 

“ What are you going to Washington for?” 

* To help the old gentleman.” 

“To do what?” 

* Pack up,” said John. 

Shortly after the nomination of Van Buren and Adams in 1848. an old 
gentleman, a personal friend of the family, came into the billiard room at 
Congress Hall, where John was playing a game of billiards. “Mr. Van 
Buren,” said he, “I am delighted at the position which your father and your- 
self have taken on this question. It is a great moral question, which will 
never be settled except by the extinction of slavery.” 

“It is a great moral question,” answered John, continuing his game and 
making a difficult carom—* a great moral question, undoubtedly; and as I 
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never had hold of one before, —— me if I don’t mean to stick to it like a poppy 
to a root.” 

He made a great speech at the meeting called at Buffalo to ratify the nomi- 
nation of his father and Mr. Adams. It was held in the park, fronting the 
Court House. There was an immense gathering, comprising men of all par- 
ties. Mr. Ritchie, editor of the Washington ‘** Union,” had made a vehement 
attack upon him, concluding with the declaration that he should not be sur- 
prised at any act of extravagance or folly which John Van Buren might com- 
mit. John read portions of the article, dwelling with ludicrous emphasis upon 
the closing paragraph. ‘Fellow citizens,” said he, “I should be sorry to 
shock the weak nerves of that amiable old gentleman. He belongs to a former 
generation, and has no sympathy with people now alive. Age has its privi- 
leges, and I shall treat him with all the respect due to a contemporary of John 
Taylor of Carolina, or Patrick Henry. But when he attempts to deal with 
living issues, he is a fair subject of criticism. When Rip Van Winkle woke 
from his twenty years’ sleep, his kindred all dead, his hoary beard reaching to 
his chest, his gun rusted and dilapidated by the lapse of years, an isolated and 
decayed individual, with no more knowledge of public affairs or the condition 
of the world than a mummy that had lain in a pyramid from the time of the 
Pharaolis, he was better qualified to conduct an administration organ and ad- 
vise respecting the policy of the Democratic party than old Father Ritchie.” 

John Van Buren entered heart and soul into the Presidential campaign 
which terminated in the election of General Taylor. The nomination of Gen- 
eral Cass, involving the final defeat of his father, he resented with all the 
vehemence of his ardent nature. He spoke in several States during the sum- 
mer and autumn, and it may be safely said that the influence he exerted in 
persuading his father not to withdraw from the canvass, and his persistent 
exertions in arousing the free-soil feeling and exciting opposition to the regular 
nonination, was one of the principal causes of the defeat of General Cass and 
the disruption of the Democratic party. His speeches were surprisingly effec- 
tive. His arguments were overwhelming. and they were so mixed up with 
wit, humor, ridicule, and scathing sarcasm, as to produce a wonderful impres- 
sion. He insisted from the outset that the election of Cass was impossible, and 
he let no opportunity slip for turning the laugh against the ticket in private 
conversation. When General Cass, with a party of friends, went from Buffalo 
to Detroit on a steamboat, John said they were taking the body home by the 
way of the lakes; and when a salvo of guns was fired in honor of the nomi- 
nation, he said it was a common practice to shoot off cannon to raise the 
bodies of drowned persons. 

Being in Detroit for the purpose of addressing a free-soil meeting, he 
determined, with characteristic audacity, to call upon General Cass. I tried 
to dissuade him from it, as indelicate and rude. But call he would, and in the 
hope of acting as a check upon his exuberant vivacity I accompanied him, 
The interview was an embarrassing one, so far as the General and myself 
“were concerned. But John was as airy, chat y, and self-possessed as if he had 
been an invited and favorite guest. He discussed the topics of the day in 
felicitous language, and spoke of the growing prosperity of Detroit with as 
much interest as if he had been one of the chief real-estate owners in the 
city. The General was indignant and confused, and could hardly suppress his 
feelings. But he was a courteous, though formal man, and to me he was fas- 
tidiously polite, endeavoring at the same time to keep Van Buren at arm's 
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length, as much annoyed at his advances, evidently, as Flintwich was by the 
embraces of Blandois. As we left the house John inguired, * Did you hear old 
Cass invite us to stay and dine?” 

In the campaign of 1856 he took an active part in support of Mr. Buchanan, 
the “great moral question” having ceased to interest him. I accompanied 
him on an electioneering tour through a part of Ohio, and in some of the 
southern counties. He had prepared a strong, politic speech, and as reporting 
in those days was not as general or perfect as it is now, the intellectual labor 
of the expedition was not exhausting. He was to speak in a town on the 
Western Reserve, and as considerable preparation had been made to get a 
large number of people together, the services of several local orators had been 
engaged, but of course Mr. Van Buren’s speech was expected to be the prin- 
cipal feature of the entertainment. Unfortunately John was taken ill the night 
before, and although he was able to take a seat on the platform, he was too 
much indisposed to address the audience. In this exigency Van Buren insisted 
that I should make a speech. I had previously spoken briefly, when there was 
a dearth of competent orators, but speech-making was not in my line. Still, 
as he was so pressing, I concluded to make an effort. As it was an unusual 
occasion, the reporters were present in force. I had heard Van Buren’s speech 
so often that I knew every word of it, anecdotes and all; and to requite his ill 
offices in getting me into the scrape, I determined to make his speech. He 
saw the trick I was practising upon him before I had uttered three sentences, 
and he began to scold and swear at me in an undertone with so much vehe- 
mence and affected indignation as to horrify several pious old Democrats who 
were on the platform with us. ‘Curse your impudence!” he exclaimed, sotto 
voce, ** who the devil expected you would take the words out of my mouth?” 
I proceeded, paying not the slightest attention to his objurgations, and he 
quieted down after a while. But when I recited one of his most piquant anec- 
dotes, which he never told without a general burst of applause, and which was 
received with the most uproarious manifestations of delight, he broke out again: 
“The meanest thing ever done. You might just as well pick my pocket. 
Catch me taking you along as a foil again. I'd rather have a dummy fora 
companion. You shall have my hat and clothes when the meeting breaks up.” 
By this time the gentlemen on the platform saw through the thing, and evi- 
dently enjoyed the joke and speech a great deal more than John did. 

I was dining with Van Buren at his boarding-house on Fourth street, some 
years after the Republicans had absorbed the glorious old Whig party. There 
was a political discussion at the table, in which the landlady took part. Many 
lively things were said, and madam was strongly opposed to the Democratic 
sentiments expressed by several of the guests. ‘* Don’t be astonished, gentle- 
men,” said John. ‘Look at her well. She is the last living specimen of an 
old-line Whig. ‘The male species has long been extinct.” 

I have heard a story of a curious passage between John Van Buren and his 
father, which is sufficiently characteristic to be true, although I should not like 
to vouch for its verity. The senior Van Buren was staying at the old City Ho- 
tel with all his boys except Abraham. John, always indolent and luxurious in 
his habits, never rose in the morning until the rest of the family had finished 
breakfast and the table was cleared off. This necessitated special preparations 
for the loiterer, involving additional expense. Mr. Van Buren remonstrated 
without effect, until he became impatient and gave peremptory orders that no 
extra breakfast should be provided for his son. ‘This produced no change in 
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his habits. Ie continued his absence from the table, but was generally prompt 
at dinner. Suspecting how the business was managed, the father called at his 
son’s room at a late hour in the morning, and found John in a dressing-gown 
taking a sumptuous breakfast, and apparently enjoying himself exceedingly. 

“This is insufferable,” said the senior, ‘and I am determined to stop it. 
You shall get up at a seasonable hour in the morning and breakfast with my- 
self and your brothers, or you shall have nothing to eat.” 

John, as calm as a summer's morning, listened to his father, but made no 
reply. Turning to the waiter he said, ‘Thomas, ask Mr. Willard to be kind 
enough to step up here.” 

Mr. Van Buren the elder, too astonished for speech, remained standing un- 
til Mr. Willard came up. 

“Mr. Willard,” said John, “ be pieased to tell me whose room this is?” 

‘Yours, sir.” 

«You expect me to pay for it, do you not?” 

“Certainly, sir. You engaged it, and we look to you for pay.” 

“Then be good enough to turn that gentleman out. He has interrupted me 
while I was quietly eating my breakfast, persists in staying here, and I demand 
that he be removed.” 

At a fashionable party in Albany a few years ago, Jolin coolly cut one of 
the most elegant, aristocratic, and accomplished ladies present. She directly 
took him to task. ‘John Van Buren, your arrogance and insolence are intol- 
erable. I will not submit to it. Where you got your manners I cannot con- 
ceive. Your father is a perfect gentleman—always polite and attentive to la- 
dies. Our families have always been intimate, as you know; and the way you 
treat me is rude and insulting. How can you expect to attain the popularity 
and distinction of your father if you persist in this boorish demeanor?” 

“Madam,” said John, with the gravity of a Turk, “the highest honor that 
Martin Van Buren is ever to enjoy, will be to have been the father of your 
obedient servant, John Van Buren.” 

Mr. Van Buren devoted himself too much to politics for eminent success at 
the bar. He was a good lawyer, well grounded in all the essentials of the pro- 
fession, and he was an accomplished and powerful advocate. But the con- 
stant application and severe training which gave such an exalted reputation 
to Nicholas Hill, and have elevated Mr. O’Conor so far above his fellows, were 
wanting in John Van Buren. Full of resources, dexterous in the subtleties of 
jurisprudence, and confident in his powers, he was not the man to cope with 
the laborious, persistent, and determined O’Conor. The greatest mortification 
of his life was his defeat in the Forrest divorce case; and this feeling of cha- 
grin and vexation was exasperated by the consciousness that the result of the 
trial was to be ascribed to the masterly manner in which his great adversary 
conducted it, T. N. P. 





THE FRENCH AT HOME, 


P NO. II.—GALLANTRY. 


T IS emblematic bird, the Gallic cock, typifies the Gaul. Given to showing 
_ off his fine feathers; of assiduous gallantry to the hens; possessed of 
strong affection for his own dunghill; always on parade. His scarlet wattles 
answer to the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, and the crest feathers to the 
Grand Cross. Cut off the rainbow feathers which he wears around his neck, 
the glorious wattles, the proud sweeping tail, and the cock is unhappy. Mis- 
fortune takes the name of rain, and he gives up under it completely; belittles 
himself and drags his tail on the ground as if he were on the way to the spit 
to be offered up on the sacrificial table of man. Let the sun come out from 
the rain-exhausted clouds, he brightens up directly, dries himself with despatch, 
and resumes his gallant, crowing life, as if such a thing as rain never existed. 
There is only one delightful spot in the world, and that is his own farmyard; 
all other farmyards and dunghills are sorry affairs; his is the home of the fat 
worm and fine grain; his hens are gayer, prettier—in short, possess a chic 
given to no other hens; here, in a word, is paradise. The dove competes with 
him on the field of delicate attentions to the other sex—but quietly, unobtru- 
sively, and sentimentally; the cock is ostentatious, making his court with much 
cock-a-doodle-doo and wing-scraping, and a spice of humbuggery, for he often 
calls the hen for the grain of corn which he gobbles up himself. In matters 
of the heart and spur there is no middle course with him; there must be 
either brilliant victory or utter discomfiture. Conveyed away from his Eden 
barnyard, the chivalric bird droops with nostalgia and degenerates in race. 

Whatever the Frenchman's notion may be of the galant homme, his armbi- 
tion is always to be considered un homme galant. Scarcely any misfortune or 
inferiority of looks can rob him of the impression that he possesses certain 
qualities pleasing to the gentle sex. If his back be curved, he will find in it 
the line of beauty; if his nose be twisted, he will discover in it a piquant de- 
parture from the ordinary monotonous rule of facial feature. He fights hard 
against Nature where she attempts to take away from him the réle he covets 
by playing some freak with his face or his body. If she makes him too fat, 
he tightly laces his unwieldy girth, and moves with a lightsome agility, to re- 
move the impression of unusual stoutness. If she takes away the hair from 
the top of his head, he employs extraordinary ingenuity in bringing up the 
forlorn hope of hairs from the sides to hide the loss of their brethren on the 
top, vanquished by Time. 

His chief adversary in wooing the reputation of a gallant man is age, 
which ungratefully turns upon him in the decline of life and takes away his 
arms, yet he persistently ignores their loss to the last. The French Major 
Pendennis, agreeably adorned, neglects scarcely any occasion to show himself 
to that sex whose life-long slave he has been. That day does not count in his 
existence where he may not spend an hour or two on the Boulevard, in admir- 
ing the houris of his earthly paradise, as they pass before him in equipage and 
afoot, in a never-ending procession. That night is a meagre one where he 
may not stand in an orchestra stall at the J/aliens, with his back to the stage, 
to gaze on those princesses to whom he has sworn eternal fealty, or to prom- 
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enade in the foyer and perchance whisper in two or three of their ears a brace 
or two of his handsomely-turned compliments. 

In the hands of the Gaul, gallantry is elaborated into an art. Nature does 
more for him than for the inhabitant of any other country in this way, and by 
culture he crowns the edifice. It is as difficult, he says, to be a gallant man as 
to be a poet; there must be the existing faculty as a foundation, then comes 
the superstructure of education. To be gallant, from his point of view, is to 
be possessed of tact, refinement, intelligence, taste, and an adoration for 
women—young and old, beautiful and ugly. The rules of the art cannot be 
written—according to French authority—but they are divined by inspiration 
of its votaries. No rule, for instance, is necessary to teach one of them to 
take off his hat toa woman whom he meets on the stairway; he knows that 
as he knows how to eat or sleep. 

The finesse and strategy which the woman as passive employs to him as 
active is remarkable. An expression of the eye, a movement of the lips, a 
posture of the body, a gesture of the hand, convey to him words which he 
reads running. In the woman of the salon there is a tacit invitation to the 
man to be aggressive—to make her une petite cour inoffensive, which he on 
all occasions considers to be a duty. This sort of an invitation may be so 
vague as to be almost imperceptible, yet it is there, concealed behind a laby- 
rinth of manner. As arule, she does this without arrigre pensée—without 
any idea of transgressing generally accepted rules of morality. It is the de- 
sire to exercise the especial powers of her sex for an hour or two, as an agree- 
able variety to the home duties of the woman of family, but it sometimes 
proves to be a dangerous pastime. It is her nature to please wherever se 
finds herself—in public or in private. In the absence of her own species, she 
fondles the cat or canary bird; with her husband she is full of those aga- 
ceries and douceurs which contribute the chief joy to his domestic life. As 
long as there is a man in her presence, he assumes an integral importance de- 
nied to those of her sex, and is more her natural complement, apparently, 
than in countries where women are satisfied to pass so much of their time with 
each other. 

She is the acknowledged deity of her salon, and each gallant man who en- 
ters, hat in hand—a custom which disposes of the question of what is a man 
to do with his hands, the object to whicl he clings being called the planche de 
salut—knows, from certain indications veiled from the vulgar, the impression 
which he produces on his hostess. Nothing is more natural than her pose as 
she sits in her drawing-room, because it is the perfection of art. The soft light 
which falls over her, the color of the background against which she sits, the 
stray tendril of hair escaping from the rest, the kind of expression which plays 
about her face, the carefully-modulated tones of her voice, never rising to 
harshness or a high Key, the subservient and auxiliary hues of her apparel, the 
graceful maneeuvring of her hands—all these are made the subject of close 
study, and consummate art is made to look like simple nature. The ordinary 
affairs of life are invested with this general grace: she listens to a tedious re- 
cital with apparently as much interest as to an enlivening one, for want of po- 
liteness is heresy; the simple act of passing a cup of tea is accompanied with 
a look and gesture which are irresistible. The knowledge and performance of 
this dilettanteism of daily life are sometimes even made a test of general capac- 
ity, as was done by the Marquise de Créquy in the case of Franklin. Although 
the philosopher was popular with the French people generally, as the repre- 
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sentative of democracy, he was disliked by the leading aristocrats, like Louis 
XVI., Marie Antoinette, and Madame de Créquy. The latter thought him 
anything but gallant, and ata repast where she sat alongside of him, and 
where he was habited in the memorable brown coat, brown waistcoat, breeches 
of same, and cravat striped with red, she thus records her impression of him: 
“That which I saw most remarkable in him was his mode of eating eggs. He 
emptied five or six into a goblet, mingling salt, pepper, and butter, and thus 
niude a joli ragott philadelphique. He cut with his knife the pieces of melon 
i.e wished to eat; and he bit the asparagus in place of cutting off the point 
with his knife upon the plate and eating it properly with a fork. You perceive 
it was the mode of a savage.” 

Thus, in the estimation of the Marquise, the Doctor’s discoveries in elec- 
tricity, his practical benevolence and wisdom, his work in the cause of freedom 
and civilization, were held of little account before the fact that he did not con- 
duct himself at table like the courtiers of her time. She would not deign to 
talk with him on this occasion, and his genial soul, she gives us to understand, 
was frozen into silence by her hauteur. If there was want of affability on the 
part of Franklin in this instance, there is fearful record to the contrary in a 
note which he wrote to Madame Helvétius, in which he endeavors to compete 
with Frenchmen on their own ground; and the fact of his having done so in a 
language of which he betrays ludicrously imperfect knowledge, leaves one to 
infer, considering his ordinary prudence, that the charms of Madame Helvétius 
were of a most incendiary character. 

In bestowing a favor in France, there is always an eye to the surroundings. 
The cross of the Legion of Honor, with the insignia and patent, is sent by the 
late Emperor in an Easter egg to one of his favorite ministers. The Duch- 
ess of Gerolstein is the recipient of a brougham enclosed in a monster egg of 
wood. An Arab sheik performs the oriental fantasia on horseback before 
Louis Napoleon; in the heat and excitement of the performance he throws off 
his jacket, and when he picks it up afterward he finds the red ribbon attached 
to the buttonhole. 

In comparison with the rude covering with which the Briton clothes his 
acts, the pliant grace and kindly solicitude of the Gaul in presence of his fel- 
low-men compel admiration. Yet if one could read the heart of this Briton, 
it would perhaps be found that his sentiments of humanity are deeper than 
those of his neighbor. The rudest husk sometimes covers the sweetest kernel. 
When the Gaul performs a gallant act, he extracts all the honey that is to be 
gotten out of it. If he gives up his seat to a woman—which, by the way, he 
does not often do—he takes off his hat and points to the vacant place as if he 
were surrendering an empire and inviting a queen to enthrone herself thereon. 
If he hoists her umbrella, it is as if he were spreading out the canopy of heaven 
over her head. If he picks up a fallen glove, he offers it to the owner as if 
he were placing his sword and honor at her disposal for the rest of his life. 
If he quits her at the foot of a stairway, he looks after her as a chamberlain 
of the court might do when Her Majesty mounts the throne. And in each in- 
stance the woman meets him half way in grace and affability. All this makes 
him happy. The consciousness of having conducted himself as a chevalier 
without reproach, the probability of having produced an impression on the 
heart of her whom he has thus encountered, and the recollection of her entic- 
ing manner, bring ripples of pleasure across his mind whenever the scene 
recurs to him. 
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The Frenchman’s politeness is carried to great lengths. He bows witha 
coup de chapeau, in the Bois, to the Lais of the Lake, or in the public gardens. 
He holds conversation with her at the theatre, in sight of those who are enti- 
tled to reccive his legitimate homage. He bestows costly favors on her which 
should be conferred elsewhere. Many an Angio-Saxon would do the same 
were hie unseen, who, in presence of his fair friei« ts, would not think of 
acknowledging acquaintance with the Lais. And this is one of the most strik- 
ing differences between the two men: one does certain acts of which he is 
ashamed, and which he covers with a cloak of seeming virtue; the other, as a 
rule, makes no attempt to hide these things and assume the air of one who 
holds them in aversion. Morally, there is perhaps but little difference be- 
tween them; yet the Englishman is always endeavoring to appear the better 
man under his mask of prim conventionality, which irritates the other, who 
charges him with being a Tartuffe—in short, a hypocrite. 

There is an elasticity and adaptability in the Gaul, in presence of the 
woman, of which the Anglo-Saxon has but a meagre share. The former, be- 
fore all classes of the sex, cat-like, falls on his feet, be she countess, bourgeoise, 
or grisette; and to be brought unexpectedly in contact with any of them never 
seems to disconcert or even surprise him. The Anglo-Saxon is taken at a dis- 
advantage under similar circumstances, from which he does not rally immedi- 
ately. The susceptibility of the newly-arrived foreigner, for example, is put to 
a rude trial when he buys a pair of gloves. Behind the counter stand several 
smiling, self-possessed young women, whose eyes turn on him with disconcert- 
ing steadiness. He approaches the nearest of them and signifies his desire to 
make a purchase. Are the gloves for Monsieur? They are. Will Monsieur 
give himself the trouble to sit down before the counter? He slips on to a 
high stool which brings his head on a level with hers. She purringly inquires 
his number, which he generally does not know, when she daintily measures the 
masculine hand, holding it, after the tape measurement, lightly by the finger 
tips, to examine the form of the glove required. She in the same tone inquires 
his color, to which a Gaul would probably reply, ‘* Whatever your taste may 
suggest; but to which the newly-arrived foreigner gives an answer destitute 
of any kind of embroidery. When she softly takes his hand in hers again and 
looks into his face with a smile, Americus begins to think that this is indeed a 
tender business. Before, however, he has time to make many reflections on 
the situation, she is at work on the hand and slips on the glove, caressingly 
introduces the fingers, the operation sandwiched with arch glances and chir- 
rupy speech, and then the glove is buttoned and the last fold smoothed out with 
a gentle pat. This incendiary performance is followed with the question 
whether Monsieur will have his other hand treated in the same way. The 
moth, of course, will have another go at the candle; and by the time he is 
through, he is naturally somewhat singed. Happily for his family peace, the 
betrothed Mary Jane or the espoused Mary Ann cannot look into his heart at 
that moment. The eyes of the feminine Mephistopheles behind the counter 
follow out his retiring figure with a slight elevation of the eyebrows, and a 
terrible monosyllable uttered to one of her companions. 

The modest foreigner goes through another ordeal with the flower-girl. 
With a smile as bright and attractive as her flowers, she asks him if he will 
not have one. He would prefer not to encounter those winning eyes, and en- 
deavors to pass on, but he may not do so; she holds him as securely as the 
Ancient Mariner held the Wedding Guest, and he signifies his acceptance of the 
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tendered opening bud. He may not receive it with his hands; she with her 
nimble fingers will attach it to his buttonhole, and there stands the embar- 
rassel man while the girl fondles over the region of his heart, and looks into 
the whites of his half-averted eyes. And the havoc thus committed in ten short 
minutes may not be repaired in six months. There is no fixed price for such a 
favor, and he is told, with an expression that would have troubled the soul of 
Saint Anthony himself, that it is anything he may please to give. His be- 
trothed Belinda alas! would think it dear at any price. 

In doubliing the capes of critical situations in adroit, evasive phrase, no one 
is equal tothe Frenchman. ‘This faculty pervades all classes, and is seen in the 
daily life and correspondence of high and low. When Mme. de Stacl asks 
Talleyrand whom he would save first from drowning, were she and a certain 
other woman—her rival—in the water at the same time, the diplomatist replies 
that he cannot swim. A woman declines to be godmother to an expected 
child, as she will be absent when the interesting event transpires, but appre- 
ciates the honor and deeply regrets that she cannot avail herself of it. ‘This 
is known to be a refusal, but is clothed in such a form that no exception can be 
made to it, and pleasant relations are conserved. A father refuses the hand 
of his daughter to a young man, saying that he feels flattered by the proposi- 
tion, and if his daughter were not too young, or had more experience of 
life, or something else, nothing would give him greater pleasure than to be- 
come his father-in-law. Here again is refusal smoothed with a graceful cov- 
ering. Even a woman-servant, in declining an offer of marriage, knows how 
to say that she is persuaded it would be very difficult to find a better husband 
than he who proposes, but, for reasons which have nothing to do with him and 
which she cannot explain, she is obliged to decline, although she thanks him 
all the same. A sick man is never told that he looks badly, should he be at 
death’s door. A plain woman is made to forget her want of good looks by an 
adroit reference to some supposed compensating quality. Everybody is hand- 
some, well dressed, happy, and the picture of health; the round of life—O 
que c’est comme un bouquet de fleurs,” as says the popular refrain in the 
* Little kbonist.” 

But stern moralists say this is equivocation and lying, and it is true; but the 
equivocation yields harmony, and the lies are as white as lilies. Through them 
the rude asperities along life’s journey are softened or made to disappear. 
Graceful evasions and snow-white lies go about like sisters of charity, in this 
case, to heal and soothe, but not to wound. They are faults, but faults whose 
extenuations transform them almost into virtues. 

Occupations do not absorb Frenchmen to an extent to render them averse 
to social commerce; and however well they may work, they set apart a certain 
portion of time to the amenities of life. From the seriousness required in work 
to the bonhomie exhibited in play, the transition is rapid; and the harness is 
resumed as quickly as it is thrown off. With Anglo-Saxons, as a rule, the 
pursuit of any higher kind of vocation renders them unfit to be men of the 
world; they get wound up so tightly in their affairs that they cannot be un- 
strung, and are so trammelled by the artificial forms of society that they are 
prone to renounce it altogether as interfering with the serious aims of life. 
Thus, the life of the Anglo-Saxon seems to be special, while that of the Gaul 
is dual. In the latter, ambition in science or art is generally accompanied 
by the necessity of social expansion, and the two thus march together in har 
mony. In the gatherings of the polite world, where people meet on com- 
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mon ground, there is a levelling process, which often brings the ordinary man 
up to the man of genius; for the former at times throws off sudden impressions 
and fancies with a fagility and grace denied to the latter. Nicolle, the great 
moralist, speaking of this scintillant elegant of the salon, said, “* He conquers 
me in the drawing-room, but he surrenders to me at discretion on the stair- 
case.” 

The Gaul is seldom so absorbed in any occupation as to lose his taste for 
society. He has a natural tendency in this direction, which is developed by 
education. Ile is a musician who sings and plays passably well, and is an 
excellent critic. He draws, and perhaps paints more or less, which furnishes 
him with sufficient knowledge to be a conscientious amateur in painting and 
sculpture. He has a natural taste for poetry, and can write tolerable verses 
with a certain ease. He is given to fencing and waltzing, and exhibits taste in 
his dress and surroundings. Every contribution is employed, that science and 
art have to offer, that will add to the charm of social life. Conversation is 
practised as an art, where epigram, mot, grace, and vivacity are constantly 
exhibited. Habitual speech is flowery and flattering. Thus his character is 
fuller than that of the specialist across the Channel, whose accomplishments 
are usually confined to such things as British politics, horse pleasures, a dead 
language or two, and shooting half-tame pheasants. 

Amid the rudest trials to which man is subjected, the Gaul will not neglect 
what he considers the niceties of his person—his capers and grimaces. In the 
hurry of a busy day he will find time to make an ode to his mistress’s eyebrow 
or to send her a bouquet. On his wedding day his buoyant spirits will not de- 
stroy his grace of language, and in his last words at the hour of death he will 
still observe the proprieties of art. The pleasures of society are wooed with 
ardor when young, and not abandoned in old age. Voltaire, at a very ad- 
vanced age, endeavors to dance with a lady, saying as he does so, **On dit que 
c’est le premier pas qui cofite, je trouve que c’est le dernier.” And I have 
myself observed an aged ambassador of France, in private theatricals, who 
entered on the functions of sowgflewr with the ardor of a young man of twenty. 

The wide dissemination @f art feeling has a refining tendency on the man- 
ners of all classes. Beautiful squares and parks, with walks and shady forests, 
fountains and lakes, are open to all. The eyes of the people are made famil- 
jar with architectural beauty as exhibited in the boulevards, bridges, and pub- 
lic edifices of the great city. Tie magnificent art galleries are free to all who 
wish to see them, and the working people visit them frequently, especially on 
Sundays and /féte days, when they are kept open for their benefit. The round 
of Pierre’s and Justine’s recreation on these holidays usually begins with a 
visit to the Louvre, the Luxembourg, or the Exposition, before they are off on 
sylvan junketings intent; and this habit of being brought face to face with art 
lixs an influence on their lives. Thus the man in blouse is often familiar with 
the great pictures of French masters. In the houses of the poor there are no 
vapid, keepsake heads in glowing colors, but copies of pictures exhibiting more 
or less merit. The deep red and blue Daniel in the Lion’s Den, and tife doll- 
faced Mary Ann, surrounded with an inch of bright mahogany, are not seen on 
their walls. The square, loud-striking, and loud-ticking clock in red wood, 
and the plaster-of-paris rabbit or cat, painted in unnatural bues, have no places 
on their mantels. In humble cafés are found pictures which would be consid- 
ered fit to hang in some of the best restaurants of London and New York. The 
signs over shops show a talent not possessed by our sign painters, and many @ 
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gargote has grapes and vine leaves painted over its door which merit a better 


place. 

To see the orderly, smiling people dressed in their best, going through the 
galleries of a Sunday, or sauntering in the parks to enjoy nature and hear the 
music, is not an unpleasant sight, and it is difficult to believe, for this, that 
they are on the road to perdition. It is doubtful if the same classes across the 
Channel occupy themselves as well on the day of rest. 

One of the indications of the general spread of art is, that it is found even in 
the worst classes. The criminal hero of fiction among rogues in London is the 
brutal Blueskin, without any extenuating wit or manner; in Paris it is Robert 
Macaire, who, it is true, stops at nothing in swindling and robbery, but at- 
taches much importance to the form. Blueskin kills with an oath; Macaire 
sends his victim into the next world politely apologizing for the necessity of 
the act. When Monsieur Macaire takes the property of another, he borrows it 
with polite speech and profound bow. His conversation is full of high-flown 
sentiment, accompanied with majestic attitudes. The artistic get-up of this 
dandy rogue of rents and patches, with his creaking snuff-box and club stick, 
his bland imperturbability and unscrupulous philosophy, his dilapidated hat 
gayly cocked on one side, is so impressed on the mind, that one is almost con- 
strained to believe that the man really existed. To kindred souls in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine there never was such a taking rogue as this; and better 
people were never tired of his dandified airs and rags, as represented on the 
stage by Frédéiie Lemaitre, or portrayed by the pencils of clever artists like 
Philipon and Daumicr, one of whose happiest efforts was where Monsieur Ma- 
caire, arrayed in kingly garments, gives royal opinions of a pernicious charac- 
ter to his follower Bertrand, who receives them with the commentary of, ** Ah, 
vieux blagueur, va.” The Faubourg Saint Antoine laughed over these oddities 
until the tears ran down its cheeks, but it would have turned away from the 
brutalities of Blueskin with disgust. 

There is an uncontrollable desire to cajole or caress whatever is liked, be it 
man, woman, child, or animal. Those who do not fancy this affectionate fa- 
miliarity must employ stern dignity as a fender. They have a proverb to the 
effect that they will end by eating out of the hand of even the most illustrious 
person, if encouraged. ‘They soon familiarize themselves with the most awe- 
igspiring creature, which in the end may increase their affection but lessens 
their admiration. The god-like is here short-lived. Their affectionate nature 
must find expression somewhere. In the absence of children it breaks out upon 
lapdogs, thoroughbred terriers, cats, and birds. The solicitude of a childless 
couple is employed concerning the health of Tabby or Towser, and it is a com- 
mon spectacle to see the woman leading the gayly caparisoned little terrier up 
the Elysian Fields for the benefit of his digestion, stopping occasionally to al- 
low the creature to get his wind and repose his little tan-colored legs. It is a 
case of killing with kindness, for the animal often becomes plethoric, wheezy, 
and dyspeptic from over care and feeding. And what a wealth of sweetness is 
bestowed on this spoiled pet! It is, “Come here, Bibi, and let me nurse you,” 
“Will Bibi have a piece of sugar?” “ Who loves Bibi most?” ‘ Does Bibi love 
the little mistress?” “*She adores Bibi, ya!” This, accompanied with cajol- 
ing caress. A satirist avers that the woman often does this in presence of a man 
to make him wish he were a dog, and although one cannot credit her with such 
intent, the result is often attained. 

The woman coquets with the canary bird in the same fashion, in the absence 
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of other society. She enters upon tender and animated conversations with it, 
which sound like a page or two of ** Romeo and Juliet,” where she plays double, 
putting the questions and making the answers; and if the bird have any heart, 
one would think he must be captivated by such rowcoulement beyoud release. 
The purring cat, which is here so often likened to her own sex, also comes in 
for his share of the mistress’s tender assiduities, and lolls about in the favor of 
her smiles, 

The extravagance of French politeness has been remarkable in the past. 
Three centuries ago there was such an ado when two people met, that the 
Chevalier Marin said that all conversation began with a ballet. Fourscore 
years ago graceful antics and high-flown compliments were still in vogue, but 
the deep triplicate salutation, with the * Beautiful marquise, your bewitching 
eyes make me die of love,” passed away with the revolution of ‘93. ‘The ec- 
centricities of gallant speech and gallant acts constitute one of the principal 
arteries running through the body politic, from its earliest history to the pres- 
ent time. Under cover of the French dictum that it is impossible to be too 
polite, singular extremes are reached, especially by the elderly men who af- 
fect something of the Regency manners. In some cases it is carried to a point 
where it might be called the gymnastics of social intercourse—where the man 
insists on keeping his bald head uncovered in a hot sun, or runs with hot haste 
to convey a lapdog to a woman waiting, or bows low with a grand swoop of 
the hat to another man whom he sees two or three times a day. There is an 
historical instance of a well-known, aged nobleman who, descending the stair- 
way, meets a youth of twenty mounting; the nobleman stops to let him go up, 
and the youth does the same, inviting the former to pass down; the nobleman 
stands firm and requests the youth to continue, who responds * Jamais!” with 
hand on heart—he knows too well what youth owes to age; upon which the el- 
der commands him to mount, when the young man, with a bow, says, ‘* Youth 
owes obedience to age,” and passes, thus saving the situation, as he believes 

The Anglo-Saxon does not often give way to such eccentricities of senti- 
ment. His colder temperament and extreme conscientiousness hold the heart's 
tongae in check, and unpremeditated acts of gallantry are not frequent in the 
race. Walter Raleigh throwing his mantle on the ground for the royal feet to 
pass over, and the king picking up the leg bracelet of the Countess of Salisbury, 
accompanied with the ‘‘ Honi soit que mal y pense,” are rare instances, and bor- 
rowed at that from Norman chivalry. 

The love of the Anglo-Saxon may be deeper, but its expression is more pas- 
sionate in the Gaul. In one it may be a smouldering volcano, in the other it 
is fiery lava bursting forth. The outpouring of the heart runs through the 
Frenchman’s daily life, his literature, and his music. In his love stories the 
plot moves on with crescendo action. When Gounod’s love-smitten Faust, 
in the garden scene, throws himself at the feet of Marguerite, and carols his 
** Laisse mot contempler ton visage,” sympathy throbs in the breast of the Gaul ; 
but when, a few minutes later, Marguerite, in her supreme, sublimated happi- 
ness—a sort of adieu to earth and earthly things—holds her lover in her arms 
and cries, “‘ Pour toi je veux mourir,” an electric shock is communicated to 
this spectator, and he shouts bravo with tears in his eyes. 

Thus the Gaul is full of action before his adored—she meeting him part of the 
way—and he hurries into the country of the Tender and threads its labyrinths 
with glowing ardor. The Anglo-Saxon cannot throw himself into the business 
with this alandon ; he is haunted by an apprehension of doing something fool- 
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ishly sentimental, and he clings to his cold reserve. The Gaul burns his ves- 
sels, and talks of death or possession, a cottage by the lake, two hearts as one, 
and the rest of it. And this mercurial lover assuredly believes every word that 
he utters—at the time. He affirms that we are cold and hard; in a word, that 
we are not affectionate like him. When it is urged that we feel as much as he 
under our mask of impassibility, he shrugs—which is his most common sign 
of incredulity. Supposing this to be the case, for the sake of argument, he 
will say, ‘‘ What is the use of a flower that none can smell or see?” The ques- 
tion 7s pertinent, and furnishes food for reflection. 

When he falls in love, he plunges in to the ears—for in this he is a man of 
no half-way measures—and commits what we consider acts of folly. He at- 
tacks with impetuosity, and avers that we cold, slow-moving people do not un- 
derstand love-making; that whilst we are skirmishing at the gate he would be 
in the citadel. He is full of it to running over, and if the course of love moves 
on smoothly, he goes about among his friends and tells them what an angel 
she is, and how happy he is; he takes out of the pocket covering his heart her 
portrait, slipper, or what not, and, religiously kissing the treasure, shows it to 
sympathetic eyes. He is capable of getting into her coupé and sitting down in 
her vacated seat, and of finding enjoyment in the act; of taking out of the 
omnium gatherum of the vehicle, with a feverish curiosity, the little ivory 
mirror in which it is her wont to scan her lovely features and arrange a stray- 
ing tress, the last novel marked at the place where her beautiful eyes last 
dwelt, the paper-cutter which her sweet hand held to cut the leaves, and of 
bestowing the honors of osculation on each of these objects. He does not rest 
satisfied until he has pointed her out to one or more intimate friends at the 
church or the theatre, accompanied with the inevitable question, ‘‘ Eh bien, 
comment la trouve-tu, mon cher?” Whereupon these polite friends strike the 
key-note of the lover’s idyl, and affirm with enthusiasm that she is an angel. 

In their gallantry, the French are often comedians without knowing it. 
To tell where genuine feeling ends and counterfeit begins would be difficult. 
It is not assumed with any sinister design, but is an inoffensive desire, in the 
absence of the real, to play with the semblance. It is grown children’s 
‘‘ make-believe,” is called posing, and is a national trait. There are all kinds 
of posing, but the most common is that which is brought into play between 
the sexes, where man assumes all those airs calculated to disturb woman's 
peace of mind, and where she resembles an angel condescending to visit this 
poor earth to dally a few moments with this adorer. The comedy between 
them is not without interest. When they become acquainted there is flow of 
gallant speech and adroit response. To them silence is not gold, but time is, 
and they hasten to the bower of Cupid. Jules swears that if she will not ac- 
cept him, he will throw himself into the Seine; she may not believe a word of 
this, but oh, how sweet to hear! He loves her to distraction—none other ever 
loved as he loves; and the worn platitude is as fresh and sweet as new-made 
chocolate-drops to the listening Léontine. How much of this is true, and how 
much is false? Alas, Jules does not know himself. 

Of these comedians, the student-rower of the Latin Quarter is one of the 
most conspicuous. His preparations would lead one to suppose that he was 
going to do the work of one of the Oxford or Cambridge crew. He arrays 
himself in white flannel shirt with pink border, and trousers the same; a nau- 
tical necktie issues from a great turn-down collar, and a gayly-bordered cap is 
set jauntily on one side of his head. Thus accoutred he starts for Marny with 
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Fifine, on whom his costume produces its intended effect. At his destination, 
by appointment, he meets two or three other canotiers with their respective 
Fifines, when they form a somewhat noisy group, and the ¢utotement is the 
general order of speech. They repeat the smart words and puns they have 
heard in the theatre or on the street, accompanied with gestures somewhat ex- 
travagant. They paddle about in the water an hour, smoke a number of pipes, 
and laugh at the sallies of their Fifines, who are so droll. When the canotier 
returns to the town and goes to his café in the evening, he tells those whom 
he meets that he has been rowing until he is éreinté. The pull was terrible, 
but he is so inured to this kind of thing, he don’t mind it. 

To lie on his back under a shady tree, with a pipe in his mouth and an arm 
around Fifine’s waist, is probably a more agreeable way of passing the time 
than pulling stroke in a boat; but Adolphe is not satisfied with this bucolic pic- 
ture, and must needs spin his yarn. Fifine’s opinion of this kind of boating is, 
that it is simply delightful. She shares with him the pleasures of the café as 
well as the rowing, and takes her beer and joins in the general conviviality. 
She is something loud in voice and laughter, and said to be more nauglity 
than the canotier’s Fifine of a score of years ago. But Fifine in her pouting 
moments has something to say for herself, and avers that Adolphe of to day is 
degenerate; then falls upon the whole sex, exclaiming, ‘*O les hommes, les 
hommes! Quelle canaille!” This, however, is only a fleeting cloud which 
passes between them, and in ten minutes it disappears altogether. Then she 
cajoles him again, and calls him ‘mon petit chat” and **mon petit monstre,” 
and peace is effectually restored, and additional bocks are ordered to cement it. 

The eafé-restaurant usually frequented by Adolphe and his Fifine is kept 
by some one from the province of the former, who gives him credit, being ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of his’ family. Here Adolphe orders gener- 
ously for self and Fifine, and never troubles himself about verifying accouuts. 
Fifine thinks it is like fairy-land; you order a dinner, it appears, and no ques- 
tions asked. This goes on until Adolphe, become a lawyer, is settled down in 
his provincial home, when the proprietor of the restaurant gives him a shock 
as from a galvanic battery, in the way of a well-charged bill. If he is not in 
a position to pay, the shock is communicated to his father, who unties the purse- 
strings with many shakings of the head and Mon Dieus—ah, the young men 
were not like that in his day. Or, he makes a marriage of convenience, and 
gets the required amount out of his wife’s dowry. Here are the dregs of the 
flowing bowl which was drunk with so much Don Giovanni Jlaissez-aller, in 
the society of the too amiable Fifine. 

In this wise does Cupid find the way to Fifine’s heart. As she hurries up 
the Boulevard Saint Michel or passes through the Luxembourg Garden caught 
in the rain, a student of the Quarter—an Adolphe-—steps forward and offers his 
umbrella with himself, to shield her from the elements; she probably at first 
declines, but the chivalric young man politely insists on her not exposing her- 
self to the shower; she wavers, when he hoists the umbrella and walks away 
with her without further parley, and this he calls the coup de parapluie. It is 
the beginning of his acquaintance with Fifine, and in three weeks they look as 
if they had known each other for three years. He goes to her shop at closing 
time and conducts her to her home in the bird-like nest at the top of the house. 
On Sundays and f¢te-days he lounges with her in the Luxembourg Garden; or 
the twain get into a third-class railway carriage and go to Montmorency to eat 
cherries, or to Enghien to sail on the lake, or, better still, to Robinson to ride 
the donkeys, and finish up the day in dining in the branches of the colossal 
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restaurant-tree, so popular with the grisette and the young man of the Latin 
Quarter. Thus the day is what we must regard as a reprehensible round of 
gayety. Adolphe says life is short, and Fifine repeats it; then they sing in 
chorus, ‘* Let us be merry while we may, for to-morrow we die.” Or, perhaps 
Adolphe first encounters the bright eyes of Fifine as she stands behind the 
counter of a magasin, in which case the course of his love does not run so 
swiftly as if he made the coup de parapluie. If it be a chocolate shop which 
contains Fifine, here will he buy of the toothsome stuff two or three times a 
day in order to exchange sweets for sweets, for his compliments are more sac- 
chariferous than his purchases. But she only laughs at these sweet words, for she 
has often heard them before—* Les hommes voyez_vouz, ce sont des farceurs.” 
In spite of these discouraging words, for she loves to be dearly won, Adolphe 
at length finds favor in her sight. Then does he hang in her ears rings of 
pure gold, and crown her pretty head with a new hat. Then begin the bucolic 
excursions to Bougival, the dinners in summer-houses on the borders of lakes 
and streams, the riding of wooden horses at neighboring fairs and swinging in 
circular swings, the consultation of fortune-tellers, the saunterings in the 
woods, the conjugation of the verb to love, in which the “* M’aime-tu” and “ Ja 
t'aime” are especially and eternally dwelt upon. 

The purse of Adolphe is a meagre one at best, and after two or three weeks 
of this junketing becomes transparently thin. The pleasures of his idol and 
himself may be dispensed with, but the necessities of life must be paid for, un 
til the remittance arrives from home. This he calls being @ sec, and when in 
this condition everything he possesses except what he has on his back passes 
into the hands of what he calls his aunt and we term uncle. If this is not suf- 
ficient to bridge the impecunious days, recourse is had to the ear-rings and silk 
robe of Fifine, which find their way to the same receptacle. These are Lenten 
days for the loving twain. Their diet is chastening, and the variety of their 
pleasures is restricted. For the time, the days of orchestra stalls, bisque, 
Saint Estéphe, and coffee on the Boulevards are over. Clothed in the simple 
garments that are left out of the hands of the aunt, they repair to one of the 
Duval establishments or a crémerie, and make their dinner of a three-cent 
bouillon, boiled beef, and a piece of Brie cheese, flanked with the most ordinary 
of the ordinary wine. But they eat this with Saint Anthony’s sauce which 
makes all food palatable—hunger—and still laugh and amuse themselves, and 
find that it is not such a bad world after all. When the remittance comes 
Adolphe is what he calls 4 flot, their joint wardrobe is withdrawn from the 
aunt, and the junketing is resumed. 

At last the law is finished, and a letter comes from the father of Adolphe 
desiring his son to return immediately to the paternal roof in some country 
town or village. Then is there a wailing in the abode of Fifine au sixiéme. 
Adolphe swears that he will never leave her, and the parental letter is dis- 
obeyed. Papa’s second letter is pathetic; it asks the son if he wishes to bring 
the gray-haired locks with sorrow to the grave. Adolphe remains firm, but 
the woman comes to the rescue, for the parental epistle touches her heart. She 
loves Adolphe more than she does herself, and counsels him to return to his 
home. The man is at length persuaded, and he leaves her, taking away with 
him her heart and the best years of her life. Adolphe goes away saying that 
none other shall ever occupy his heart but the grisette, and soon marries a girl 
with a dot, not half as pretty as Fifine, whom his father has long since se- 
lected for him. The rollicking student is transformed into the staid country 
lawyer, who is severe on the follies of youth. After his departure, the weep- 
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ing in the eyrie au siziéme is passionate, but not of long duration. In a month 
or two, Jacques steps forward with another umbrella to make the coup de para- 
pluie, or becomes one of the best clients of the chocolate shop, and serves over 
the counter a rehash of Adolphe’s compliments. She will hardly listen to his 
nonsense, for ** Les hommes, voyez-vouz, ce sont des farceurs; jen’en veux pas.” 
But his nonsense is so droll she cannot help laughing at it, and here Jacques 
makes a tremendous stride, for, according to the proverbial wisdom of the 
great city, when the woman laughs she is half conquered. Before long Jac- 
ques is standing in the shoes of Adolphe, and new ear-rings and jaunty hat 
are the marks of victory. The junketings to Asniéres and Bougival, the din- 
ners by the borders of lakes, and the conjugation of the verb aimer recom- 
mence. And during a moment of tender expansion, as they saunter in the 
wood of Vincennes, she confides to Jacques that she never loved Adolphe as 
she loves him. There were certain blemishes which marred the splendor of 
Adolphe, but Jacques is all refulgent with perfection. Ah, the only true love 
is the last. Let us be happy to-day, says Jacques, for to-morrow we die; 
Fifine repeats it with exaltation; and they whirl away in the mazes of the 
Cioserie de Lilas to the sound of a crashing music that drowns the click of 
glasses and the buzz of busy tongues. 
Happy Jacques! Happy Fifine! ALBERT RHODES. 
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E lingered at the little gate 
Beneath a dark and dewy sky, 
And when at Jast we parted, Fate 
Behind the shadows whispered, ‘* Wait ;” 
But she unheeding murmured, “ Late, 
Late, sweetheart, *tis growing late— 
Oh, then, good-night, but not good-by!” 


I watched her flitting up the stair 

And longed to be where thought could fly ; 
But half-way up the darkened stair 

She turned and chid my lingering there; 

«« Even love,” she cried, must rest, to bear 
New buds for blooming! Only swear 
You'll not forget, ah, do but swear, 

And then good-night, but not good-by!” 


Her voice is in my memory yet, 
A still small sound that passeth by, 
For who can love and then forget? 
But death is sleep; and somewhere yet 
Love's morn shall rise and never set! 
Therefore close up my coffin; let 
Love rest awhile from care and fret. 
Sleep well, sweetheart; I'll not forget 
Good-night indeed, but not good-by! 
MoLute E. Moore, Jezas, 
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STILL, quiet day in February; the air mild and soft, and filled with a 

faint, pearly haze, through which the sun shone with the shy sweetness 
of a bride half shrouded in her misty veil; crocuses thrusting their white and 
lilac heads out of the damp mould in London squares and gardens; a faint, 
rosy flush dimpling the tips of the almond trees in the Park; the mounted po- 
liceman in the Row looking very like an ill-stuffed cloth figure of Patience on a 
monument smiling at—emptiness; a small dog barking at the fleets of ducks 
as they emerged from the mist on the gray silver of the Serpentine; a girl sit- 
ting on a bench waiting: that was all. Waiting? Yes; does not every one 
know the unmistakable something which stamps a person as being in a state 
of expectancy—be it of a passing cab, a sister in the nearest shop, or a lover 
always too late? Don’t ask me to explain what it is, for I can’t tell you. Not 
restlessness! This girl sat as still as if carved out of stone, her hands folded 
on her knee in perfect, motionless quiet—not an impatient expression. Her 
face, a pretty, neat-featured little face, too, was pale and a trifle sad; but no 
shade of impatience ruffled the folded lips or the steady, far-away gaze of the 
large, gray, misty eyes. No. I don’t know what it is, and I give it up; but 
every man and woman of common discernment knows what I mean, and would 
have agreed with me that Mazie (pet name for Margaret) Jerningham was 
waiting, and had been waiting for the last ten minutes; was getting tired of 
the occupation, too, for the eyes had acquired a deeper shade of pain, the “ per- 
fect lips,” as Tennyson hath it, were set more firmly; and—but here he was! 

A tall, broad-shouldered man of eight or nine and twenty; brown eyes; 
brown, curly hair, cropped in that peculiarly close, convict cut which our lads 
assume nowadays; brown moustache; a handsome, hearty face, browned also 
by outdoor exercise and foreign suns—a face, the expression of which could be 
sweet and winning as a woman’s, but which was clouded now by a look mixed 
up of annoyance, shame, and defiance—an unpleasant combination expressed, 
strangely enough, in his very walk, expressed (need I say it, this being the 
nineteenth century?) not at all in his greeting. 

‘‘Here before me, Mazie! I am so sorry, but I really could not get away 
sooner. An old friend of mine, Hammond of the Tenth, delayed me at the 
club.” 

“IT always come here early that Jack may enjoy his swim without running 
the risk of spoiling any one’s fine dress afterwards,” she said, hardly waiting 
for his explanation, and taking away the hand he was still holding. Will Tra- 
vers looked at her more closely, and, as if glad to find an excuse for the pallor 
on lip and brow, burst out: 

“You are vexed with me for being late, Mazie, and it was so good of you 
coming; but indeed——” 

“I am not vexed at all, and I came here on Jack’s account, as I told you 
last night,” she answered haughtily, and turned away with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders as Lieutenant Travers cried out, ‘Hang Jack! You think of 
nothing but that dog. I asked you if I might come and meet you.” 

“And I told you the path by the Serpentine was not my property.” 

‘But you never said I was not to. [When men are excited their grammar is 
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generally at fault.] You knew I would come, that I would not break an ap- 
pointment with you.” 

“Mr. Travers,” said the girl proudly, “I would not make an appointment 
with you or any other man; though,” her voice changing as she met his startled 
look, “after all, you are right. It comes to the same thing in the end. What 
humbugs we all are!” 

“Don’t speak in that way, Mazie,” pleaded her lover. ‘* What makes you 
so strange this morning? Why are you so cold and bitter?” 

«* Because—because, Will, I am getting very tired of all this,” she answered, 
looking up at him suddenly. They were standing by the water’s edge now, 
with Jack describing frantic circles round them. 

“Tired, Mazie! of what? me?” 

“No, not tired of you, but of your ways—the life you lead and the life you 
are making me lead.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you,” he said, flushing up, half in anger, half in morti- 
fication. ‘* You are complimentary this morning, Mazie.” 

“No, Iam not complimentary, only honest,”’ she answered sadly. ‘* Look 
here, Will,” for he was going to speak, “listen to me for a moment, for I’m 
going to be very plain with you. You saw I was annoyed at the ball last 
night, and you asked me to come here to-day. I was annoyed, and I have 
come ’—something choked her for a moment, and she paused—* come to tell 
you I am tired of all this—this secrecy which I hate, this half and half engage- 
ment, which is everything or nothing according to your caprice, and which 
merely makes me feel a humbug, and gives you the right to make me wretched 
by your jealousy and your flirtations, your temper and your love—yes, by your 
love; for if you did not love me a little, or pretend to do so, I should never have 
let you have your way—never have cared for you as I have done.” 

“« Have done, Mazie! Don't you care for me now?” 

“That is not the question,” she said coldly. ‘* What I was saying comes to 
simply this: I am weary of it all, weary and heartsick, and I want to put an 
end to it.” 

“In fact, to break your engagement and leave me. Oh! Mazie, you don’t, 
you can’t mean that!” His voice, his eyes, those brown, bright, beautiful eyes, 
so wonderfully fascinating when they would, were full of passionate reproach ; 
but she never looked at him. The small, gray-gloved hands never trembled 
as they toyed with Jack’s silky ears. The dull lustre of her dress, gray also, 
lay smooth and unruffled over the shapely bosom. Only she said in the same 
quiet tones: . 

“You told me it was not an engagement when we began it, that we were 
both free to decide as we pleased.” 

“ And you have decided to fling me away because you are tired of even the 
shadow of a bond to a poor devil with nothing but his love to give you. My 
God! Mazie, you can’t be so base, so heartless; or if you are ” 

“Tf I am, I should think you would be better without me,” she answered 
steadily, though the gray silk was heaving now stormily enough; and Will 
Travers saw it too, for he caught both her hands in his and cried out: 

“*Mazie, you are not. I don’t believe it. You are too noble, too true, too 
good. Oh! Mazie darling, if you knew how I love and worship you! I know 
I did flirt with that little chit of a girl last night; but what will you have? A 
man isn’t a saint, and when a girl flings herself at his head - 

“That's right, Will. It is so gentlemanly, so honorable to excuse yourself 
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to one woman at the expense of another. There! I beg your pardon. I have 
no right to comment on your words, and what is the use of going on talking 
when there is really nothing to be said—but good-by?” 

**Mazie! Mazie! what would you have me do?” 

‘Have you do? Nothing.” 

**What have I done, then? At least tell me that. You won’t make me 
believe (I know you too well) that you would cast me off for one idle flir- 
tation?” 

“No, not for one,” she said gravely, “nor yet for ten. In themselves they 
are harmless enough; but if you cannot keep true to me before marriage, you 
would never do so afterwards; and, Will, Iam not meek or patient when trifled 
with. No; if the pleasure of an idle flirtation, of whispering pretty speeches, 
and bringing blushes into pretty girls’ cheeks, is greater to you than the pres- 
ervation of your own honor and my peace of mind, we are better apart. 
What would you say; what would you think, if I acted as you do?” 

**Women are different from men,” he muttered, half apologetically. 

«Yes, I suppose they are. At any rate, you and I are so different that we 
could never be happy together. No, Will, it is not the flirtations only. It is 
the want of firmness, the want of energy and purpose—the selfish (for it is 
selfish) weakness which ruins your whole life, lets you put aside ambition, 
duty, and even honor, and keeps you idling on shore while younger men are 
passing over your head—for what? A few more weeks and months of profit- 
less pleasure.” 

«You are plain enough now, God knows; and devilish hard on me, too,” 
replied her lover, haughtily in his turn. ‘ Any other woman might have hes- 
itated before blaming me for not exiling myself on a three years’ cruise, when 
it was my love for her which kept me here; but you areso cursedly rigid. One 
might as well have a stone for a wife as you. Fool that I was to have ever 
fancied you had any womanly softness or tenderness in you!” 

“Tt was a short-lived folly,” she answered, the utter steadiness of her tone 
freezing his wrath even as it aroused it, ‘and it is ended now. Good-by.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it; but only to half crush it in both of 
his as he cried, ** Mazie, do forgive me. I never meant what I said, I think 
I’m half mad; but I will do better if you'll only stay with me. I’ll speak out 
to your stepmother to-day, though I know she will say ‘No;’ and so do you, 
don’t you? 

“I think so. Yes.” The girl's face had grown even whiter than before, 
and her breathing came hard and quick. 

“Then what can I do? I wish to God I were a rich man, for your sake; 
but I will apply for a ship to-morrow. I'll never rest till I get my promotion. 
I——Mazie, darling, don't leok like that. I know I said the’same a year ago; 
but I do mean it now. Mazie, won't you believe me? Won't you be mine 
still?” 

Whiter and whiter still, and the bosom rising and falling in quick, heavy 
throbs, like the waves of a great ocean; but the answer came steady asa 
rock. 

“No, Will, not yours any more. I do believe you, that you mean what you 
say now; but would you mean it a week hence? Could you keep true to me 
—true in my sense of the word—during the years we might be parted? Should 
T be right in unsettling you and deceiving my stepmother—for silence in my 
case is a sort of deceit—and all for a fancy which would not last, which never 
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does last beyond its own gratification? No, Will, no—a thousand times no, 
It can’t be. Forgive me if I’ve hurt you, and God bless you. Good-by.” 

“God forgive you, Mazie!” cried the man. ‘ Don’t talk of blessings when 
you curse me as you are doing now. I shall go to the devil fast enough after 
this, and the faster the better. Who cares? Not you, hard and calculating as 
you are; and yet—yet, though you don’t care enough for me to save me from 
damnation, I love you. I always shall love you better than any living woman, 
My own heart’s darling, if work can win you [ll win you yet, in spite of your- 
self.” And then—they were under the arch of the bridge, with the deep shad- 
ows round them, and only the gray, trembling water for a witness—Travers 
caught the girl in his arms, as she was turning from him; caught and crushed 
her to his heart in a sort of frenzy; kissing brow, lips, and cheek, not once but 
a thousand times, as he did so. The next moment—before she could even cry 
out—he was gone—passed away into the mist; and Mazie Jerningham was 
left alone. 

Two years! A short space in a long life. A mere nothing to look back on 
in general, though a very eternity in prospect. Two years had passed, and 
Mazie was still Mazie Jerningham; still all alone. It was evening now—a 
still, sweet, dewy evening, after one of the hottest days of an unusually hot 
July; and she was seated on the pier at Southsea, gazing over the glittering 
sheet of deep, molten blue, across which the Isle of Wight rose greenly purple 
against a background of violet and crimson sky. Behind the dark fringe of 
trees which crowned its summit the sun was just sinking like a huge globe of 
lambent flame, tipping the boughs and topmasts with a fiery touch, and fling- 
ing one broad bar of liquid gold across the dimpled waters of the bay to 
Mazie’s feet, as she sat leaning over the railings; the only solitary, the only 
sad-looking person among the gayly-dressed, gayly-talking groups of people 
who sprinkled the pier. 

She had been rather a pretty girl two years ago—more noticeable perhaps 
for a certain air of refinement, an unmistakable look of “ good style” which 
clung about her, than for actual good looks. Now, at twenty-four, she was a 
beautiful woman—beautiful with the added charm of birth and cultivation; and 
she kaew it—knew it as well as did any of the idle gazers on that fashionable 
lounge, and valued it—well, rather less than the greenish-white pebbles glim- 
mering through the water under her feet, or the fragment of seaweed flapping 
to and fro at the will of those same waters. What was beauty or grace to her 
when she was all alone? 

Two years ago—even now looking back it seemed like ten to her—she had 
rather fretted because her hair was not as curly, her cheeks as fresh and 
her eyes as blue as those of other girls—girls Will used to admire at the theatre 
or in the Row. She wanted to be pretty then, just as she wanted to be 
rich—for Will’s sake; just as she thanked God for her birth and talents and 
the capabilities of good which she felt within her. They were all so much to 
give Will, and for that reason they were precious to her; not for any other. 
An orphan with neither sister nor brother, living with a wealthy stepmother, 
and, while enjoying every luxury in that lady’s house, fully aware that of her 
own she had ly the prospect of a modest hundred a year, and that contingent 
on her not marrying without Mrs. Jerningham’s consent before attaining her 
twenty-fifth year, perhaps no human being in this world felt more utterly soli- 
tary than did Mazie at the hour we are contemplating her. She was think- 
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ing, as she did often (much too often), of that parting in Kensington Gardens 
under the old bridge. Often as she had gone over it again, she could never 
quite recollect how she had got home afterwards, and then what came next; 
although she could remember well such a trifle as Jack leaping on the fore- 
most damsel in an advancing girl school just after Will had rushed away, and 
herself apologizing with some pretty, lady-like speech for the dog’s rudeness. 
She could remember that, and also a shiny white lump on the shiny red nose 
of an old member of Parliament who happened to be seated opposite to her at 
dinner that day. But everything else, thought and feeling and surroundings, 
seemed an utter blank, until she found herself lying face downwards on the 
floor with the door bolted, and a very tempest of sobs and tears tearing her 
slight frame with the violence of its agony. 

He was all she had, her own, her love, her husband in all but name, the 
very heartspring of her existence; and she had sent him from her! No one— 
no, not even herself—could have told how deeply and passionately she loved 
that idle, good-for-naught young sailor, with his handsome face and winning 
manners, till the hour for parting came. She only learned it then, when he 
was gone from her forever, and she was writhing in her sorrow all alone; 
learned it, as we learn most things in this world, too late. Are all women 
such contradictions, I wonder? Do all of them know their minds—or rather 
their hearts (for when do mind and heart go together in a woman?)—as little 
as Mazie Jerningham? No woman could have appeared more cold, more pas- 
sionless, more unsympathetically hard than Miss Jerningham reasoning coolly 
with, and as coolly dismissing her loving, passionate, wayward, and half-des- 
perate suitor; and now, that prudent, right-thinking woman of the world was 
rocking herself to and fro, her eyes blinded with tears, her hair soaked in the 
same scalding rain, her hands twisted together over her throbbing breast, 
her breath coming in fast, strangling sobs, her white, parted lips quivering 
with helpless moans of sheer heart-broken misery. And Lieutenant Travers? 
His bonny brown eyes had been full of tears—tears which were no disgrace 
to his manhood—when he held his hard-hearted love for the last time in his 
arms, and as he flung himself away his brain seemed almost on fire with 
mingled wrath and despair; but ere he got into Piccadilly he met a friend who 
greeted him jovially, told him he looked “ devilish seedy,” and asked him to 
come into the club and have a glass of something. And Travers went in and 
had, not one glass, but several, of a “something” which cleared his head for 
a@ moment and gave him artificial spirits enough to shake off the memory of his 
** Amy shallow-hearted ”; and afterwards he dined with the same friend ard 
one or two other good fellows at the Solferino, and accompanied them to the 
French play after that, and later—well, I don’t think we need follow him any 
further. He had told Mazie she would send him to the devil, therefore it was 
probably her fault if he took a long stride in that gentleman's direction the 
night after their parting; or if, while she was wrestling with sorrow and love 
and longing for her lost lover, that lover was making a fool, and worse than a 
fool of himself somewhere in the vicinity of the Haymarket. 

Telie est la vie! and, sir and madam, you and I were both young once. 
Was it any different in our day? A wise old Frenchman once said, ‘* De deux 
amants, il y a toujours un qui aime et un qui se laisse aimer; un qui baise et un 
qui tend la joue.” Will had been eager enough to kiss, but Mazie had not 
even presented the cheek. It was his turn now. 

She had never seen him since, and she had never told any one of her 
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trouble. It was a very short-lived folly, as she had said, that sad little ro- 
mance, and it was ended now. If everything else in life seemed ended too, 
that could not be helped. It is not the fashion to die of broken hearts nowa- 
days, and she could live it down. People had got over worse things. Yes, 
Mazie, so they have; but that same process of “living down” is a worse 
martyrdom than many a cruel death, and all the more so that to weep over 
the victim is the keenest aggravation of her misery that we can offer. Mazie 
gave no one a chance of weeping over her. She allowed it to be known that 
she had a heavy, feverish cold, and so she kept her room fora day or two; 
and the blinds were drawn down, and her white face and heavy eyes were quite 
admissible even in Mrs. Jerningham’s opinion. But after that she came down 
stairs and took up her usual round of duties, social and domestic, and was again 
the graceful, dignified Miss Jerningham of old—the very same eclear-eyed, 
cheerful, courteous girl, to all outward appearance, that she had ever been. 
How changed within, none but herself and God knew. 

Tis true, people talked a little at first, and wondered why that charming 
Lieutenant Travers was never to be met at the Jerninghams’ now. It had cer- 
tainly been a very strong flirtation between him and Miss Jerningham; and 
she so proud and unimpressible generally. But after all, every one knew he 
had no money, and then he was always flirting with some one. Sailors were 
proverbially fickle. Then somebody said he had gone away on foreign service. 
Perhaps Miss Jerningham had refused him. Yes, he had seemed a great 
favorite no doubt; but of course Mrs. Jerningham would not hear of such a 
wretched match for her daughter, when every one knew how devoted old Sir 
Edward Bartlett was in that quarter. 

So wagged the tongues for a few days, and then some new piece of gossip 
diverted the public mind, and Mazie was left to herself—not utterly heart- 
broken after the first few weeks. There was a great element of justice in the 
girl’s character; and before that keen-eyed goddess Will’s abusive speeches and 
despairing threats melted away, and were condoned by the provocation 
which had evoked them. “If he had not loved me, he would not have been so 
angry,” said Mazie to herself; and the thought brought a quick, warm pulse 
to the bruised heart, and a sudden mist over the brave gray eyes. His last 
words too! How could she—a woman, and a woman so passionately in love 
—forget them? Common sense and logic might certainly have told her that it 
was absurd to give weight to one word and ignore another when both are uttered 
under great excitement; but then girls are seldom either very logical or reasona- 
ble; and well for us, my friend, that they are not; for on the strength of that one 
sentence, “If work can win you, I'll win you yet, spite of yourself,” Mazie 
quietly consecrated her whole life, present and future, heart and soul, to silent 
waiting for that day. Sir Edward Bartlett was sent away discomfited; and so 
were one or two other men—men of wealth and family, whom most girls would 
have been but too glad to accept; and still Mazie Jerningham held her own 
against the wonder of the world and the grumblings of her stepmother, who 
was naturally anxious to see her daughter well established in the world, and 
could not see what Mazie was waiting for. 

Mazie meanwhile never confessed even to herself that she was waiting, or 
expecting for one moment a renewal of that offer which she had repulsed, 
She even told herself severely that it was all over forever, and much better for 
both of them that it should be; but all the same she made a willing sacrifice 
of her whole inner life to Will Travers, kept herself sacred for him, prayed for 
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him, thought of him, and dreamed of him, with the entire single-hearted devo- 
tion of a loving wife. Every day too she read the naval and military column 
in the “ Times”; and there she learned, first, that Will had gone to sea again a 
fortnight after their parting; later of his promotion to the rank of commander ; 
later still of Captain Travers’s gallantry in saving the life of a sailor washed 
overboard in the outer harbor at Monte Video. How the pale cheek glowed 
and the beautiful eyes sparkled on that day! But then came a long interval 
when, excepting for the testimony of the blue navy list in Mazie’s desk, Cap- 
tain Travers might have dropped out of existence; and now, on this sultry 
July evening, she sat on the pier thinking of past and pleasant days with a sort 
of sad smile on her lovely face which proved that Tennyson was wrong when 
he declared, ‘‘ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,” 
and trying not to think of a certain dim picture of a happy meeting, a loving 
reconciliation, far away in the hazy future. 

So lost indeed was she in her musings that she never felt the warm rays of 
the setting sun as they kissed her pale cheek, never saw the golden glitter on 
the wavelets, or heard the steady * dip—dip,” peculiar to the sweep of man-of- 
war oars in the shimmery water, until the ery of “Oars in!” and the sharp 
rattle in the rullocks startled her into sudden recollection of her whereabouts ; 
and looking down she saw—could it be?—the very man of whom she had been 
dreaming!—the lover so long parted, now springing from his boat on to the 
steps of the pier! 

What her first thought was—what she meant to do or say—I do not know; 
but like one still in a dream she started to her feet, and made a step forward 
with great, wide, glistening eyes, and parted, smiling lips. If he had seen her 
then and taken her to his arms before all the people on the pier, I don’t think 
her propriety would have been shocked; but as it happened, he was stayed at 
the gangway by two ladies who seemed to have been waiting for him, and 
whom he greeted familiarly. One of them was a friend of Mazie’s, the good- 
natured relict of a naval officer, the other a tall, fair, German-looking girl, 
rather showily dressed. They both stood a minute talking to Captain Tra- 
vers, and then all three came forward; and the widow, delighted as every- 
body was to meet “that charming, distinguée Miss Jerniigham,” stopped 
and saluted her by name. Poor Mazie! her lips moved, but no sound came. 
Her eyes had never left Will’s face, and rested there still ina mute, eager 
appeal, strangely pitiful in its forgetfulness of all else; and before that look 
Captain Travers’s face flushed with a sudden recognition—perhaps too with a 
sudden remembrance of the last time he had seen that face, for there was a 
little natural embarrassment in his manner as he took off his hat and said: 

“Tt is so long since we met, Miss Jerningham, I can hardly expect you to 
remember me.” The civil tone, the commonplace words startled Mazie back 
to her senses. She turned as white as snow, and gave a sort of gasp for the 
words which would not come. Fortunately her friend struck in volubly. 

“Do you know Miss Jerningham, Captain Travers? Old acquaintances, I 
suppose, since you are so late an arrival here. How very nice to meet this 
way! Quite a pleasant coincidence.” 

“Yes, very old acquaintances,” said the officer, his eyes still on the white 
wistfulness of Mazie’s face; and then with a sudden cordial empressement, the 
old manner she knew so well, he took her hand and added: 

“ And it is indeed pleasant to meet you again. How have you been—you 
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and Mrs. Jerningham—all this long while? And—oh! will you let me intro- 
duce my wife? She will be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

His wife! Didhe mean it? The big, blonde, uninteresting girl, looking on 
with a pretty, inane apathy—Will’s wife! A great shudder ran all over Mazie’s 
slight shrinking figure, and then that wonderful power of self-command, that 
art of ‘making believe,” so great in some women, came to her aid, and she 
shook hands with Captain Travers, bowed courteously to his wife, and showed 
her pearly teeth in a pleasant snffle as she made some little cordial, common- 
place speech about being “‘so glad, such an unexpected pleasure! Did he 
command the frigate that came in last night ? And where was Mrs. Travers 
staying? Mamma was only at Southsea for a few days, but if she had time they 
would certainly call. No time to stay now, so good-by,” and thus away—away 
from husband and wife, off the pier and on to the cool, breezy common, while 
Will Travers looked after her and inuttered: 

*Cold-blooded as ever; and yet, good Heavens! how sweet and lovely; 
more dangerously lovely than ever.” 

Mazie had thought to escape, but with only partial success; for the widow, 
with that unwelcome friendliness people will sometimes show when least 
wanted, must needs leave “ the dear Travers ” to see her ‘‘ dear ” Miss Jerning- 
ham home. Surely she wasn’t well, she looked so pale. And so she knew 
Captain Travers! Was he not handsome, and so popular too? Did she think 
his wife pretty? Not much in her. There never was in those great, fair, 
fleshy girls. Oh, yes, nice hair, and large eyes; but no style, no manner, and 
very likely to grow coarse in time. German looking! Ofcourse. She was a 
German, or rather a Dutch girl, born and brought up at the Cape. A foolish 
match, but sailors always were foolish; and Will, always a pet with women, 
had fallen in with and married her nearly a year ago. He never could resist 
a tolerably pretty face; Miss Jerningham might remember that. 

Yes, Miss Jerningham did, and how much more! Oh, my God, how much 
more! She had hardly sense enough to be glad even when her friend was 
gone at last, and she was safe in her room, for everything seemed whirling 
around her. Will married, married a ‘year ago; and all her love, her pas- 
sionate devotion, her prayers, her whole heart’s longing, only so much incense 
wasted, so much earnest, patient, faithful affection lavished on—another 
woman’s husband! The loving worship of two long years had in one moment 
become a sinand a shame, and poor Mazie sank beneath the blow. 

So much good had * living it down” done for her! 

‘ ° ° . . . ° . ° . 

One more scene, and I have done. Avery short scene this, and laid not in 
gay, glittering Southsea, by grassy uplands or sparkling waves, but back in 
busy, populous London. The season is just beginning. The Academy is open,| 
the Park crowded. Kensington Gardens and the Botanical are bright and fra- 
grant with the shining white chestnut blossoms and “ garlands of scented May.” 
Lilacs and laburnums are blossoming in the squares, German bands playing 
on the terraces; boats on the Serpentine, parties to Richmond, life and gayety 
jubilant everywhere. No, not everywhere, for just at the corner of Park Lane 
there is a quantity of straw thrown down in front of a house—a house where 
the blinds are down and the knocker muffled, where visitors drive up in gay 
carriages, and, after a whispered inquiry at the door, go away with grave 
faces, the shadow on which lasts nearly halfa minute after they get into the 
Row; a house where the flowers in the balcony, once so fondly tended, are dry 
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and dead, and whence the doctor is just making his exit, saying as he goes, 
“An odd fancy perhaps, but still humor it, Mrs. Jerningham. It can’t do her 
any harm now, you know, and it may cheer her at the end.” 

The end! Yes, my friend, it had come to that now. ‘ To-morrow hath no 
more to say to yesterday,” and after one short year more Mazie Jerningham 
is sliding quietly away into the great, outer, shadewy world, “‘ where the weary 
are at rest.” 

She was lying in her little white bed as the door closed on the doctor’s 
portly figure, lying still and repeating that very verse to herself over and over 
again, as if it comforted her. The curtains across the window were drawn, 
but through their lace folds the sun glimmered cheerfulky, and a soft breeze 
stole in at the open casement, bringing wafts of music and gay voices on its 
breath, and revelling in a huge bow] of early roses which shed their perfume 
over the sick room. Lightly and playfully wantoned that young wind from 
the west among the dainty rose leaves, ere gliding past to kiss the dying girl’s 
cheek and rumple with a tender touch the damp locks on her forehead. 

““Where the weary are at rest!” Yes. Mazie was very near her rest 
now. She did not look dangerously ill, though—white and thin perhaps; but 
the soft dark veil of wavy hair hid the sharpened outlines of the pure pale face, 
and made her look more like her old girlish self than the Mazie of later days. 
Her eyes, too, though sunken and shaded by dark circles, looked larger and 
brighter than they had ever done, and the rose-colored draperies of the bed 
cast a sort of reflected glow on the small, pale face, as she lay with clasped 
hands musing, as she often mused, all alone. 

A little while—perhaps three-quarters of an hour—and there was a sound 
of footsteps on the stairs, a murmur of hushed voices without, and Mazie 
started and raised her head. Then the door opened, and Mrs. Jerningham 
said, ‘* Captain Travers is here, dear Mazie. Shall he come in?” She nodded 
her head, for her lips were very dry; but Mrs. Jerningfiam understood, and 
the next moment Will was standing by the bed. Mazie was not pale now. A 
bright pink spot had risen in either cheek, making her look girlishly lovely, 
while he, on the contrary, though stalwart and handsome as ever, looked 
haggard and worn—a little nervous and embarrassed too, as men who front 
death coolly on sea and shore will look when they come face to face with him 
in the helplessness of a woman’s sick room. Mazie’s quick eyes saw the wan 
looks, perhaps the embarrassment as well, for there was something wonder- 
fully calming and gentie in her tone, as she put her wasted little hand in his 
great sailorly palm, and said simply: 

“How good it is of you to come and see me so quickly. I did so want to 
bid you good-by when I heard you were in town; but I didn’t think you could 
come so soon.” 

‘**So soon!” repeated Will, and he meant every word, poor fellow, as he 
crushed the white, waxy fingers in his warm clasp. ‘As if I would not have 
hurried here the moment I heard that—that—oh! Mazie, don’t call it good-by. 
You’re not so very ill, are you?” 

The old, boyishly impetuous manner made her smile and sigh too; but she 
put her other hand over his as if to ward off a blow, and answered steadily : 

“Oh, yes, Will, it’s all over with me, or I shouldn't have you here. They 
never give an indulgence like this to any but dying people, you know.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Mazi@, for God’s sake. You dying too! and you look 
80 bright. Oh! how—what is it?” 
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“What?” repeated Mazie, more brightly still; ‘* what is my ailment, do you 
mean? J don't know. It seems no end of things, according to my numerous 
doctors: a neglected cold, want of vital power, nervous debility. Oh! Will, 
what does it matter how the end comes, so it does come?” 

“*Mazie, you speak as if you were glad.” 

** Because I am glad—so glad and thankful! Iam not even suffering now, 
and I have——” 

“ You,” her eyes said, but she stopped short with a faint blush. Then as 
her glance fell beneath his, she added hurriedly : 

** Will, you look ill yourself. I’m afraid you have many things to worry 
you. They say you’re not very well off. You never were, you know, you im- 
prudent boy, and I think it must be hard sometimes for you and your pretty 
wife. But, Will dear, you know I am twenty-five now, and my money is all my 
own, and I have left it all to you and her to——Why, Will, what is the mat- 
ter? Are you vexed?” for his face changed suddenly as he made a gesture to 
stop her. 

*Vexed, Mazie! But I thought you knew.” 

“Knew what?” 

“That—Mazie, I have no wife. I lost her nearly ten months ago. She 
died in her first confinement; and though the boy lives and my sisters take care 
of him very kindly, a motherless infant is a great care to a man.” 

He spoke gravely, but not very mournfully. Perhaps the loss had not been 
very bitter, or ten months had done something to soften it; but Mazie lay back 
with wide, hazy eyes, and a face whiter than her pillows. Will’s wife dead! 
The woman who had come in her way, whose very existence had destroyed 
hers, passed away before her, and she had not known it. That was the strange 
part, that she should not have known; and yet why strange, when of late she 
had avoided the very hearing of his name? For two years she had loved this 
man silently and faithfully, worshipped his memory and condemned her harsh- 
ness to him, and all the while he was married to another girl, and she never 
knew it. Now—now, that for twelve months the shame and misery of that 
unconscious sin, that stupendous folly, the fierce endeavor to crush out her 
misplaced love, the passionate striving to forget him and all belonging to him, 
had first ruined her health and then sapped her very life-springs—now she 
learned that the cruel task had been utterly needless. The woman was dead, 
laid in her grave ten months before, and she did not know it. 

Oh! if in this world we could only know, only see, not “as through a glass 
darkly, but face to face,” how happy we might be; and yet who knows where 
real happiness is to be found? ‘ Le bonheur n’est qu’un réve; mais la douleur 
est réelle,” quoth Voltaire at the age of eighty; and the dictum of the octogena- 
rian atheist is no less true than bitter. 

“Don’t mind me,” Mazie said, in answer to Will’s evident alarm. ‘It was 
only the shock. I never heard it. I am very sorry—very sorry for you; but 
—but,” and then she suddenly broke out crying like a child, and Will knelt 
down and tried to comfort and soothe her by every tender and caressing word, 
saying again and again: 

“Mazie, Mazie, don’t ery. I oughtn’t te have told you, and don’t fret for 
me, dear. Gertrude was a good girl, and a pretty girl, but—but she could 
never have made me happy, orI her. I learned that before we had been mar- 
ried a month, long before I saw your dear face, my darling, that day at South- 
sea, and felt all that I had lost through my cursed folly.” 
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“Tt was my fault. I sent you away,” said Mazie softly. ‘ Will, kiss me 
now and forgive me, for I meant to do right, only I was too hard.” 

“You were only just, Mazie. I never was worthy of you, and I oughtn’t 
to have expected you to love me.” 

“But [ did love you, Will,” said the girl gently, “only I was too proud to 
own it. I never meant to tell you now, but—but it can’t hurt any one at 
present.” 

“What, all the time? Even after I was gone? Did you love me then? 
Oh, Mazie, you didn’t!” 

“* Always and always, Will, and more than ever after you were gone away. 
Then and now just the same.” 

Will’s face had flushed deeply and his lips were set like a vise. 

“You loved me,” he said hoarsely, “and I might have won you if—if I had 
only waited and been true. Oh, my God! how I am punished!” and then his 
bowed head went down on the bedclothes, and the very floor shook with the 
strong man’s passionate sobbing. Poor Mazie! she was sinking fast, and her 
strength was nearly gone, but she managed to put her weak arms round his 
neck and to stroke the bright chestnut curls with her frail white fingers, as she 
murmured words of fondling and consolation, and begged him to be calm. ‘It 
was all for the best, and they had so little time now.” 

« And all through me,” Will groaned; but the tender hand was laid on his 
lips and Mazie answered steadily : 

“No, Will, no. It was my fault at the beginning, and how could you 
know? Besides, women are different from men, and there was no one like you, 
Will.” 

“There never could be any one like you,” he answered passionately. ‘Oh, 
my-darling, my darling, if you would but live a little longer! I would give 
my life for you but to have you for one day.” 

“And then leave me alone? Ah, no, Will. Iam so tired of living alone. 
I would rather have it so, and you here with me at the end. Will, dear, don’t 
fret. See how bright it is. I can hear the carriages in the Row, and that band 
playing ‘ M’appari.’ Will, do you remember the last time we heard that at 
the opera? Lucca was playing ‘ Martha,’ and I let you steal a flower out of 
my hair when mamma wasn’t looking. I thought it was dreadfully improper 
of me at the time, but, you see, I didn’t know then what terribly improper 
things I should do before the end.” 

“ You do anything improper, my own one?” 

“Yes; did not I send for you to come and see me here in my room? and 
didn’t I tell you to kiss me? and you did both. You've grown very good and 
obedient, Will darling.” 

“Oh, Mazie, don’t! You break my heart.” 

“But I want to make you cheerful, Will. I can’t be happy if I think you 
are sad. Love, it’s only for a little while. I shall go and wait for you and see 
you coming up as I did on the pier at Southsea. You weren’t changed a bit 
then, Will. I wonder will you be next time? ” 

“God knows, Mazie. I would to God I were dying now with you.” 

“Oh, no, Will. You are young and strong, and you've lots of work to do 
and glory to win before you come to me. Besides, I should know you however 
changed you were; but oh, darling, promise me you will come some day, for I 
don’t think (it’s very wicked I know) I should even care about heaven much if 
you were not there.” 
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“* Mazie, Mazie! how can J ever get to heaven? Love, if I tried it would 
only be for you.” 

“Help me now, then,” she said coaxingly. ‘Say the ‘Our Father’ for me, 
Will. I'm so tired I can’t talk any more—even to God.” 

Her face had grown whiter than ever, or was a gray shadow stealing over 
it? Will folded her in his arms, and with his hands clasped together round 
her wasted form, and his eyes hidden on her breast, he went through the 
prayer they had both said from infancy apart, now for the first time together. 
Her lips follawed him all the way, and when it was ended she said, ‘* Thank 
you,” but so faintly he could hardly hear. Then, after a little pause: 

“How good you are to me. It is so nice to have you. Will—I’m very 
tired. I can’t breathe.” Her breath came in long, heavy pants. Outside, the 
band was playing Schubert’s ‘* Addio,” dimly audible above the roar of the car- 
riages. Will looked toward the door in alarm. 

‘**No,” she said, as if understanding his intention, “don’t call. It’s only— 
I shall be better soon. Lift my head a little. So, on your shoulder. Thank 
you, Will.” 

“Mazie, what is it? Are you worse?” 

“*No, only tired. Let me rest a little bit, only a minute or two, dear. I 
shall be better then.” 

His strong arm was round her, and as he raised the light, frail form, and 
drew the girl’s dark head to rest on his breast, her eyelids drooped till the long 
lashes lay on the white cheek. She seemed falling asleep already, but bending 
down his face Will whispered : 

“Kiss me first, Mazie; only once, darling. You've never kissed me yet.” 

The brown eyes opened with a weary smile, and she put up her lips, pale 
and pure as an infant’s, to meet his tender, passionate kiss. 

“God bless you, Will, darling,” she whispered very softly. “I’m very 
happy. Let me rest now.” 

It must have been ten minutes later when the door opened softly to admit 
Mrs. Jerningham and the doctor. Captain Travers held up a warning finger. 

**Hush!” he whispered hurriedly. ‘ You will wake her, and she is sleep- 
ing so quietly.” 

Mrs. Jerningham stood still, but the doctor, an old, gray-haired man, came 
forward and looked narrowly at the white face lying so peacefully on the sail- 
or’s rough coat. One moment, and then he stopped, touched the slender, girl- 
ish wrist and parted lips, and turning to Captain Travers said quietly : 

“Lay her down. No one can wake her now. It’s all over.” 

All over! Yes, even as their lips had parted in that last, lingering kiss, 
the spirit had slipped away, had gone, as it had lived, quietly and alone, with 
a last thought, a last blessing, for the man she had loved, the man whose ig- 
norance of that love had broken her heart. 

Only a “girl of the period,” my friends, but even they have hearts, though 
we mayn’t own it. 

THEODORE GIFT. 
22 





MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


N the evening of the day following that upon which we had consigned 
the remains of Lieutenant Kidder and his party to their humble resting- 
place, the command reached Fort Wallace on the Smoky Hill route. From 
the occupants of the fort we learned much that was interesting regarding 
events which had transpired during our isolation from all points of communi- 
cation. ‘The Indians had attacked the fort twice within the past few days, in 
both of which engagements men were killed on each side. The fighting on 
our side was principally under the command of Colonel Barnitz, whose forces 
were composed of detachments of the Seventh Cavalry. The fighting occurred 
on the level plain near the fort, where, owing to the favorable character of the 
ground, the Indians had ample opportunity to display their powers both as 
warriors and horsemen, One incident of the fight was related, which, is cor- 
rectness being vouched for, is worthy of being here repeated. Both parties 
were mounted, and the fighting consisted principally of charges and counter- 
charges, the combatants of both sides becoming at times mingled with each 
ether. During one of these attacks a bugler boy belonging to the cavalry 
was shet from his horse; before any of his comrades could reach him, a power- 
fully built warrior, superbly mounted on a war pony, was seen to dash at full 
speed toward the spot where the dying bugler lay. Scarcely checking the 
speed of his pony, who seemed to divine his rider’s wishes, the warrior grasped 
the pony’s mane with one hand and, stooping low as he neared the bugler, 
seized the latter with the other hand and lifted him from the earth, placing 
him across his pony in front of him. Still maintaining the full speed of his 
pony, he was seen to retain the body of the bugler but a moment, then cast it to 
the earth. The Indians being routed soon after and driven from the field, 
our troops, many of whom had witnessed the strange and daring action of 
the warrior, recovered possession of the dead, when the mystery became 
soived. ‘The bugler had been scalped. 

Our arrival at Fort Wallace was most welcome as well as opportune. The 
Indians had become so active and numerous that all travel over the Smoky 
Ilill route had ceased; stages had been taken off the route, and many of the 
stage stations had been abandoned by the employees, the latter fearing a repe- 
tion of the Lookout Station massacre. No despatches or mail had been re- 
ceived at the fort for a considerable period, so that the occupants might well 
have been considered as undergoing a state of siege. Added to these embar- 
rassments, which were partly unavoidable, an additional and under the circum- 
stances a more frightful danger stared the troops in the face. We were over 
two hundred miles from the terminus of the railroad over which our supplies 
were drawn, and a still greater distance from the main dépéts of supplies. It 
was found that the reserve of stores at the post was well-nigh exhausted, and 
the commanding officer reported that he knew of no fresh supplies being on 
the way. It is difficult to account for such a condition of affairs. Some one 
must surely have been at fault; but it is not important here to determine who 
or where the parties were. The officer commanding the troops in my absence 
reported officially to headquarters that the bulk of the provisions issued to his 
men consisted of “rotten bacon” and “hard bread” that was ‘no better.” 
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Cholera made its appearance among the men, and deaths occurred daily. The 
same officer, in officially commenting upon the character of the provisions 
issued to the troops, added: ‘The low state of vitality in the men, resulting 
from the long confinement to this scanty and unwholesome food, will, I think, 
account for the great mortality anvong the cholera cases; . . . and I be- 
lieve that unless we can obtain a more abundant and better supply of rations 
than we have had, it will be impossible to check this fearful epidemic.” 

I decided to select upward of a hundred of the best mounted men in my 
command, and with this force open a way through to Fort Harker, a distance 
of two hundred miles, where I expected to obtain abundant supplies; from 
which point the latter could be conducted, well protected against Indians by 
my detachment, back to Fort Wallace. Owing to the severe marching of the 
past few weeks, the horses of the command were generally in an unfit condi- 
tion for further service without rest. So that after selecting upward of a 
hundred of the best, the remainder might for the time be regarded as unser- 
viceable; such they were in fact. There was no idea or probability that the 
portion of the command to remain in camp near Fort Wallace would be called 
upon to do anything but rest and recuperate from their late marches. It was 
certainly not expected that they would be molested or called out by Indians; 
nor were they. Regarding the duties to be performed by the picked detach- 
ment as being by far the most important, I chose to accompany it. 

The immediate command of the detachment was given to Captain Hamil- 
ton, of whom mention has been previously made. He was assisted by two other 
officers. My intention was te push through from Fort Wallace to Fort Hays, 
a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles, as rapidly as was practicable ; 
then, being beyond the most dangerous portion of the route, to make the re- 
mainder of the march to Fort Harker with half a dozen troopers, while Cap- 
tain Hamilton with his command should follow leisurely. Under this arrange- 
mect I hoped to have a train loaded with supplies at Harker, and in readiness 
to start for Fort Wallace, by the time Captain Hamilton should arrive. 

Leaving Fort Wallace about sunset on the evening of the 15th of July, we 
began our ride eastward, following the line of the overland stage route. At 
that date the Kansas Pacific Railway was only completed as far westward as 
Fort Harker. Between Forts Wallace and Harker we expected to find the 
stations of the overland stage company, at intervals of from ten to fifteen 
miles. In time of peace these stations are generally occupied by half a dozen 
employees of the route, embracing the stablemen and relays of drivers. They 
were well supplied with firearms and ammunition, and every facility for de- 
fending themselves against Indians. The stables were also the quarters for 
the men. They were usually built of stone, and one would naturally think 
that against Indians no better defensive work would be required. Yet such 
was not the case. The hay and other combustible material usually contained 
in them enabled the savages, by shooting prepared arrows, to easily set them 
on fire, and thus drive the occupants out to the open plain, where their fate 
would soon be settled. To guard against such an emergency, each sta- 
tion was ordinarily provided with what on the Plains is termed a “ dug-out.” 
The name implies the character and description of the work. The * dug- 
out” was commonly located but a few yards from one of the corners of the 
stable, and was prepared by excavating the earth so as to form an opening 
not unlike a cellar, which was usually about four feet in depth, and sufficiently 
roomy to accommodate at close quarters half a:dozen persons. This opening 
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was then covered with earth and loopholed on all sides at a height of a few 
inches above the original level of the ground. ‘The earth was thrown on top 
until the * dug-out” resembled an ordinary mound of earth, some four or five 
feet in height. To the outside observer, no means apparently were provided 
for egress or ingress; yet such was not the case. If the entrance had been 
been made above ground, rendering it necessary for the defenders to pass from 
the stable unprotected to their citadel, the Indians would have posted them- 
selves accordingly, and picked them off one by one as they should emerge 
from the stable. To provide against this danger, an underground passage was 
constructed in each case, leading from the ‘“‘dug-out” to the interior of the 
stable. With these arrangements for defence a few determined men could 
withstand the attacks of an entire tribe of savages. The recent depredations 
of the Indians had so demoralized the men at the various stations that many 
of the latter were found deserted, their former occupants having joined their 
forces with those of other stations. The Indians generally burned the deserted 
stations. 

Marching by night was found to be attended with some disadvantages. 
The men located at the stations which were still occupied, having no notice of 
our coming, and having seen no human beings for several days except the war 
parties of savages who had attacked them from time to time, were in a chronic 
state of alarm, and held themselves in readiness for defence at a moment’s 
notice. The consequence was, that as we pursued our way in the stillness 
of the night, and were not familiar with the location of the various stations, 
we generally rode into close proximity before discovering them. The station 
men, however, were generally on the alert, and, as they did not wait to challenge 
us or be challenged, but took it for granted that we were Indians, «:.1 first 
greeting would be a bullet whistling over our heads, sometimes followed 
by a perfect volley from the ‘dug-out.” In such a case nothing was left for 
us to do but to withdraw the column to a place of security, and then for one 
of our number to creep up stealthily in the darkness to a point within hailing 
distance. Even this was an undertaking attended by no little danger, as by 
this time the little garrison of the * dug-out” would be thoroughly awake and 
every man at his post, his finger on the trigger of his trusty rifle, and strain- 
ing both eye and ear to discover the approach of the hateful redskins, who 
alone were believed to be the cause of all this ill-timed disturbance of their 
slumbers. Huddled together, as they necessarily would be, in the contracted 
limits of their subterranean citadel, and all sounds from without being dead- 
ened and rendered indistinct by the heavy roof of earth and the few apertures 
leading to the inside, it is not strange that under the circumstances it would be 
difficult for the occupants to distinguish between the voice of an Indian and 
that of a white man. Such was in fact the case, and no sooner would the 
officer sent forward for that purpose hail the little garrison and endeavor to 
explain who we were, than, guided by the first sound of his voice, they would 
respond promptly with their rifles. In some instances we were in this man- 
ner put to considerable delay, and although this was at times most ‘pro- 
voking, it was not a little amusing to hear the description given by the party 
sent forward of how closely he hugged the ground when endeavoring to es- 
tablish friendly relations with the stage people. Finally, when successful, and 
in conversation with the latter, we inquired why they did not recognize us 
from the fact that we hailed them in unbroken English. Théy replied that the 
Indians resorted to so many tricks that they had determined not to be caught 
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even by that one. They were somewhat justified in this idea, as we knew 
that among the Indians who were then on the war-path there was at least one 
full blood who had been educated within the limits of civilization, graduated 
at a popular institution of learning, and only exchanged his civilized mode of 
dress for the paint, blanket, and feathers of savage life after he had reached 
the years of manhood. Almost at every station we received intelligence of In- 
dians having been seen in the vicinity within a few days of our arrival. 

We felt satisfied they were watching our movements, although we saw no 
fresh signs of Indians until we arrived near Downer’s station. Here, while 
stopping to rest our horses for a few minutes, a small party of our men, who 
had without authority halted some distance behind, came dashing into our 
midst and reported that twenty-five or thirty Indians had attacked them some 
five or six miles in rear, and had killed two of their number. As there was a 
detachment of infantry guarding the station, and time being important, we 
pushed on toward our destination. The two men reported killed were left to be 
buried by the troops on duty at the station. Frequent halts and brief rests 
were made along our line of march; occasionally we would halt long enough 
to indulge in a few hour's sleep. About three o’clock on the morning of the 
18th we reached Fort Hays, having marched about one hundred and fifty 
miles in fifty-five hours, including all halts. Some may regard this as a rapid 
rate of marching; in fact, a few officers of the army who themselves have 
made many and long marches (principally in ambulances and railroad cars) 
are of the same opinion. It was far above the usual rate of a leisurely made 
march, but during the same season and with a larger command I marched 
sixty miles in fifteen hours. This was officially reported, but occasioned no re- 
mark. During the war, and at the time the enemy’s cavalry under General 
J. E. B. Stuart made its famous raid around the Army of the Potomac in 
Maryland, a portion of our cavalry, accompanied by horse artillery, in attempt- 
ing to overtake them, marched over ninety miles in twenty-four hours. A 
year subsequent to the events narrated in this chapter I marched a small detach- 
ment eighty miles in seventeen hours, every horse accompanying the detach- 
ment completing the march in as fresh condition apparently as when the 
march began. 

Leaving Hamilton and his command to rest one day at Hays and then 
to follow on leisurely to Fort Harker, I continued my ride to the latter post, 
accompanied by Colonels Cook and Custer and two troopers. We reached 
Fort Harker at two o’clock that night, having made the ride of sixty miles 
without change of animals in less than twelve hours. As this was the first tele- 
graph station, I immediately sent telegrams to headquarters and to Fort Sedg- 
wick, announcing the fate of Kidder and his party. General A. J. Smith, who 
was in command of this military district, had his headquarters at Harker. Tat 
once reported to him in person, and acquainted him with every incident worthy 
of mention which had occurred in connection with my command since leaving 
him weeks before. Arrangements were made for the arrival of Hamilton’s 
party and for a train containing supplies to Le sent back under their escort. 
Having made my report to General Smith as my next superior officer, and 
there being no occasion for my presence until the train and escort should be in 
readiness to return, I applied for and received authority to visit Fort Riley, 
about ninety miles east of Harker by rail, where my family was then located. 

No movements against Indians of any marked importance occurred in Gen- 
eral Hancock’s department during the remainder of this year. Extensive pre- 
parations had been made to chastise the Indians, both in this department and in 
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that of General Augur’s on the north; but about the date at which this narra- 
tive has arrived, a determined struggle between the adherents of the Indian ring 
and those advocating stringent measures against the hostile tribes, resulted in 
the temporary ascendancy of the former. Owing to this ascendancy, the mili- 
tary authorities were so hampered and restricted by instructions from Wash- 
ington as to be practically powerless to inaugurate or execute any decisive 
measures against the Indians. Their orders required them to simply act on 
the defensive. It may not be uninteresting to go back to the closing month 
of the preceding year. The great event in Indian affairs of that month and 
year was the Fort Phil Kearny massacre, which took place within a few miles 
of the fort bearing that name, and in which a detachment of troops, numbering 
in all ninety-four persons, were slain, aud not one escaped or was spared to tell 
the tale. The alleged grievance of the Indians prompting them to this out- 
break was the establishment by the Government of a new road of travel 
to Montana, and the locating of military posts along this line. They 
claimed that the building and use of this road would drive all the game out of 
their best hunting-grounds. When once war was determined upon by them, 
it was conducted with astonishing energy and marked success. Be- 
tween the 26th of July and the 2lst of December of the same year, the Indians 
opposing the establishment of this new road were known to have killed ninety- 
one enlisted men, five officers, and fifty-eight citizens, besides wounding twenty 
more and capturing and driving off several hundred head of valuable stock. 
And during this period of less than six monthis, they appeared before Fort Phil 
Kearny in hostile array on fifty-one separate occasions, and attacked every 
train and individual attempting to pass over the Montana road. It has been 
stated officially that at the three posts established for the defence of the Mon- 
tana road, there were the following reduced amounts of ammunition: Fort C. 
F. Smith, ten rounds per man; Fort Phil Kearny, forty-five rounds per man, 
and Fort Reno, thirty rounds per man; and that there were but twelve officers 
on duty at the three posts, many of the enlisted men of which were raw re- 
eruits. The force being small, and the amount of labor necessary in building 
new posts being very great, but little opportunity could be had for drill or tar- 
get practice. The consequence was, the troops were totally lacking in the 
necessary preparation to make a successful fight. As the massacre at Fort 
Phil Kearny was one of the most complete as well as terrible butcheries con- 
nected with our entire Indian history, some of the details, as subsequently made 
evident, are here given. 

On the 6th of December the wood train was attacked by Indians about two 
miles from the fort. Colonel Fetterman, with about fifty mounted men, was 
sent to rescue the train. He succeeded in this, but only after a severe fight 
with the Indiafs and after suffering a loss of one officer (Lieutenant Bingham 
of the cavalry) and one sergeant, who were decoyed from the main body into 
an ambuseade. This affair seems to have given the Indians great encourage- 
ment, and induced them to form their plans for the extensive massacre which 
was to follow. 

On the 21st the wood train was again assailed, and, as before, a party was 
sent out from the fort to its relief. The relieving party consisted of infantry 
and cavalry, principally the former, numbering in all ninety-one men with 
three oflicers—Captain Brown of the infantry, Lieutenant Grummond of the 
cavalry, and Colonel Fetterman of the infantry in command. 

Colonel Fetterman sallied forth promptly with his command to the rescue 
of the train. He moved out rapidly, keeping to the right of the wood road, for 
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the purpose, as is supposed, of getting in rear of the attacking party. As he ad- 
vanced across the Piney a few Indians appeared on his front and flanks, and 
kept showing themselves just beyond rifle range until they finally disappeared 
beyond Lodge Trail ridge. When Colonel Fetterman reached Lodge Trail 
ridge the picket signalled the fort that the Indians had retreated, and that the 
train had moved toward the timber. About noon Colonel Fetterman’s com- 
mand, having thrown out skirmishers, disappeared over the crest of Lodge 
Trail ridge; firing at once commenced and was heard distinctly at the fort. 
From a few scattering shots it increased in rapidity until it became a contin- 
uous and rapid fire of musketry. A medical officer was sent from the post to 
join the detachment, but was unable to do so, Indians being encountered on 
the way. After the firing had become quite heavy, showing that a severe en- 
gagement was taking place, Colonel Carrington, the commander of the post, 
sent an officer and about seventy-five men to reinforce Colonel Fetterman’s 
party. These reinforcements moved rapidly toward the point from which the 
sound of firing proceeded. The firing continued to be heard during their ad- 
vance, diminishing in rapidity and number of shots until they had reached a 
high summit overlooking the battle-field, when one or two shots closed all 
sound of conflict. From this summit a full view could be obtained of the Peno 
valley beyond, in which Fetterman’s command was known to be, but not a 
single individual of this ill-fated band could be seen. Instead, however, the 
valley was seen to be overrun by Indians, estimated to wamber fully three 
thousand warriors. Discovering the approach of the reinforcements, the In- 
dians beckoned them to come on, but without awaiting their arrival commenced 
retreating. The troops then advanced to a point where the savages had been 
seen collected in a circle, and there found the dead naked bodies of Colonel 
Fetterman, Captain Brown, and about sixty-five of their men. All the bodies 
lay in a space not exceeding thirty-five feet in diameter. A few American 
horses lay dead near by, all with their heads toward the fort. This spot was by 
the roadside and beyond the summit of a hill rising to the east of Peno creek. 
The road after ascending this hill follows the ridge for nearly three-quarters of a 
mile, and then descends abruptly to Peno valley. About midway between the 
point where these bodies lay and that where the road begins to descend was the 
dead body of Lieutenant Grummond; and at the point where the road leaves the 
ridge to descend to the Peno valley were the dead bodies of three citizens and a 
few of the old, long-tried, and experienced soldiers. Around this little group 
were found a great number of empty cartridge shells; more than fifty were found 
near the body of a citizen who had used a Henry rifle; all going to show 
how stubbornly these men had fought, and that they had fought with telling 
effect on their enemies was evidenced by the fact that within a few hundred 
yards in front of their position ten Indian ponies lay dead, and near by them 
were sixty-five pools of dark and clotted blood. Among the records of tie 
Indian Department in Washington there is on file a report of one of the Peace 
Commissioners sent to investigate the circumstances of this frightful slaughter. 
Among the conclusions given in this report, it is stated that the Indians were 
massed to resist Colonel Fetterman’s advance along Peno creek on both sides 
of the road; that Colonel Fetterman formed his advanced lines on the sum- 
mit of the hill overlooking the creek and valley, with a reserve near where the 
large number of dead bodies lay; that the Indians in large force attacked him 
vigorously in this position, and were successfully resisted for half an hour or 
more; that the command then being short of ammunition and seized with a 
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panic at this event and the great numerical superiority of the Indians, at- 
tempted to retreat toward the fort; that the mountaineers and old soldiers, 
who had learned that a movement from Indians in an engagement was equiv- 
alent to death, remained in their first position and were killed there; that im- 
mediately upon the commencement of the retreat the Indians charged upon 
and surrounded the party, who could not now be formed by their officers and 
were immediately killed. Only six men of the whole command were killed 
by balls, and two of these, Colonel Fetterman and Captain Brown, no doubt in- 
flicted this death upon themselves, or each other, by their own hands, for both 
were shot through the left temple, and powder was burnt into the skin and 
flesh about the wound. ‘These officers had often asserted that they would never 
be taken alive by Indians. 

The difficulty, as further explained by this commissioner, was that thie 
officer commanding the Phil Kearny district was furnished no more troops for 
a state of war than had been provided for a state of profound peace. “In re- 
gions where all was peace, as at Laramie in November, twelve cojapanies were 
stationed; while in regions where all was war, as at Phil Kearny, there were 
ouly five companies allowed.” The same criticism regarding the distribution 
of troops would be just if applied to a much later date. 

The Indians invariably endeavored to conceal their exact losses, but they 
acknowledged afterwards to have suffered a loss of twelve killed on the field, 
sixty severely wounded, several cf whom afterwards died, and many others 
permanently maimed. They also lost twelve horses killed outright, and fifty- 
six so badly wounded that they died within twenty-four hours. 

The intelligenee of this massacre was received throughout the country with 
universal horror, and awakened a bitter feeling toward the savage perpetra- 


tors. The Government was implored to inaugurate measures looking to their 
prompt punishment. This feeling seemed to be shared by all classes. The 
following despatch, sent by General Sherman to General Grant, immediately 
upon receipt of the news of the massacre, briefly but characteristically ex- 
presses the views of the Lieutenant-General of the Army: 


Sr. Lovis, Dec. 28, 1866, 
Genera: Just arrived in time to attend the funeral of my Adjutant-General, Sawyer. I 
have given general instructions to General Cooke about the Sioux. I donot yet understand 
how the massacre of Colonel Fetterman’s party could have been so complete. We must 
act with vindictive earnestness against the Sioux, even to their extermination, men, women, 
and children. Nothing less will reach the root of the case. 
(Signed) W. T. Suerman, Lieutenant-General. 


The old trouble between the War and Interior Departments, as to which 
should retain control of the Indian question, was renewed with increased vigor. 
The Army accused the Indian Department, and justly too, of furnishing the 
Indians arms and ammunition. Prominent exponents of either side of the 
question were not slow in taking up their pens in advocacy of their respective 
views. In the succeeding chapter testimony will be offered from those high 
in authority, now the highest, showing that among those who had given the 
subject the most thoughtful attention the opinion was unanimous in favor of the 
“abolition of the civil Indian agents and licensed traders,” and of the transfer 
of the Indian Bureau from the Interior Department back to the War Depart- 


ment, where it originally belonged. 
G. A. Custer. 





OUR HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS. 


"THERE is an odd and pithy old proverb which runs thus, “God sends meat 
and the Devil sends cooks; and in these later days of housekeeping this 
adage comes pointedly to our notice as having at least a grain of truth in it. 
We must have servants, for, in spite of Dryden's line, “Ere the base laws of 
servitude began,” we know of no condition of the world since the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Paradise when menial labor was not a duty for some 
one. We must imagine a state of Arcadian and fabled simplicity, a dreamy 
lotos-eating existence, that the world may dispense with servants. We deal, 
however, with stern realities, not fancies, and are not the fabled possessors of a 
wonderful lamp by which to command a genie, whose bowed head and submis- 
sive air is indicative of the humble reply he makes to our orders, ‘* To hear is 
to obey.” “A cook of old was a base knave,” Livy complains, “ but nowa 
great man in request. Cookery is become an art, a noble science; cooks are 
gentlemen.” Another ancient writer, Plautus, puts into the mouth of a 
scofling cook— 
Like other cooks I do not supper dress, 
That put whole meadows into a platter, 
And make no better of their guests than beeves, 
With herbs and grass to feed them fatter. 


Alexander Lagrimus tells us that in Polard he is accounted “ the best ser- 
vitor that drinketh the most healths to the honor of his master; he shall be re- 
warded as a good servant.” We can see that in old times good servants were 
as exceptional as now, and the Polish qualification would hardly suit the pres- 
ent day. 

We all know the airs and graces of the “ gentleman’s gentleman,” and 
“high life below stairs” form a part of the experience of all who observe 
closely. There is no prominent work of tiction that does not intermingle the 
absurdities and drolleries of the servants with the love-making, sentimentality, 
and elegances of master and mistress. We can remember no good novel that 
does not treat us to a touch of the humorous in this respect. Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels are full of descriptions of Irish servants, their bulls and extrav- 
agances, in their native land; Scott has admirably shown the rigid fidelity and 
long face of the Scotch servant; and Richardson, Thackeray, and Dickens, each 
in his peculiar style, give us the formality and solemn demeanor of the well- 

, trained English domestic of the last and present century. To these and other 

priters of fiction we owe a debt of gratitude for the fund of amusement we 
derive from the odd and varied portraiture they present us. Dickens's descrip- 
tion of the swarry of mutton is a capital picture of high life in the kitchen; 
Thackeray has not spared the servant in his cutting satires on English society ; 
and Richardson, in his tediously elaborate word-painting of the perfect Sir 
Charles Grandison, gives us an idea of the servant of the period. But the 
amusement we derive in a play or novel from an old and tedious or young, 
impertinent servant, soon becomes a sad reality in life, and we feel no enter- 
tainment when we encounter the original. 

In this country our corps of servants is composed at the North mainly of 
Irish ; at the South black servants are the rule. We may add that a few Swedes 
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are being introduced into New England; but housekeeping with a dictionary 
supplemented by signs may be amusing, but cannot be recommended for com- 
fort. At present we are dependent on the Irish, whatever may be the fute in 
store for us from the introduction of Swedes. We do not ask for the cringing 
servility of bygone times; in this modern day it would be disgusting, and in 
our republican country impossible; but there is great need of honest and skilled 
labor. Now literally “a man’s foes are of his own household,” and we look 
upon an old, tried servant as one of the seven wonders of the age, so rare and 
exceptional are they. Shakespeare praises one old servant at the expense of 
the class in his day, in his character of Adam in * As You Like It”: 

O gvod old man! how well in thee appears 

The constant service of the antique world, 

Then service sweat for duty, not for meed! 

Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 

When none will sweat but for promotion. 

In Seott’s novel of the “Bride of Lammermoor,” when the unhappy 
and desperate lord of Ravenswood tells Caleb Balderstone he lias no master, 
saying, ‘* Why, old man, would you cling to a falling tower?” the faithful 
servant cries, still holding him fast, “But I have a master while the heir 
of Ravenswood breathes. I am but a servant; but I was born your father’s, 
your grandfather’s servant—I was born for the fumily—I have lived for them 
—I would die for them.” And the artifice by which he manages to provide 
a good dinner for his master’s guests, to whom he dreaded to expose the pov- 
erty of Wolf's Craig Castle, is very humorously told. After his wholesale destruc- 
tion of tie crockery and few eatables, under cover of the terrific thunder which 
shook the old castle to its very cellar, when reproved aside by Ravenswood for 
his lamentations for the loss of ‘the petty cover, as they say at the Louvre,” he 
whispers, ‘“‘ Haud your tongue, for heaven's sake, sir. If it’s my pleasure to 
hazard my soul in telling lees for the honor of the family, it’s nae business o’ 
yours. And if ye let me gang on quietly I’se be moderate in my banquet; but if 
ye contradict me, deil but I dress ye a dinner fit for a duke.” And his charac- 
teristic raid on the cooper’s kitchen for a new dinner is very funny. 

Dickens has an excellent portrait of the old family servant in Mrs. 
Rouncewell, housekeeper at Chesney Wold. “Ask her this rainy day how 
long she has been here, and she shall answer, ‘Fifty years, three months, 
and a fortnight, by the blessing of heaven, if I live till Tuesday;’” ane 
of her master, Sir Leicester Dedlock, he says, ‘‘ He supposes all his dependents 
to be utterly bereft of individual character, intentions, or opinions, and is per- 
suaded that he was born to supersede the necessity of their having any.” Yet 
he was not an unkind master, and the system which made a servant like Mrs. 
Rouncewell is the same under which such pompous, well-meaning masters are 
formed. 

Where now do we find embodied the beautiful idea of duty conveyed in 
the lines of quaint George Herbert, who wrote so long since, 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


The nearest approach to this thought of Herbert's is recorded by Mr. Spurgeon 


of the conversion of a servant girl: “* When she was asked, ‘Are you con- 
verted?’ she replied, ‘I hope so, sir.” ‘What makes you think that you are 
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really a child of God?’ ‘Well, sir, there is a great change in me from what 
there used to be.’ ‘What is the change?’ ‘I don’t know, sir, but there isa 
change in all things; but there is one thing; I always sweep under the mats 
now.’” Would there were more conversions of such efficacy! 

It is certain that we do not at the present day, and especially in America, 
see the old class of people in domestic service, and we shall see why this 
fact exists; but neither do we see the old-fashioned mistress. Where is the 
housekeeper who held with a strong hand and clear head the reins of power? 
The housekeeper of antiquity is shown us as personally directing and assisting 
her handmaidens. The Proverbs say, ‘‘She eats not the bread of idleness;” 
and we read of one ancient example of a careful dame with her handiwork— 

Which to her guests she shows, with all her pelf: 
** Thus far my maids, but this I did myself.’ 

Weare not a governing race, and our success in ruling is limited by our in- 
stitutions and habits of thought. In the housekeeper, as in other offices among 
us, the power and ability to command are not properly developed. Our repub- 
lican and democratic theory of government, by which is early instilled into the 
mind the idea that all men (and perhaps women) are born free and equal, 
militates against our success. It is now many years since De Tocqueville vis- 
ited our shores, and what he then keenly saw and noted of our probable suc- 
cesses and failures contains the key to much of our annoyance with servants. 
He observed that in America all labor was considered honorable and not de- 
grading to the laborer; and if a man does not labor at some trade, profession, 
or handicraft, he is born of those who have worked. ‘The notion of labor is 
therefore presented to the mind on every side, as the necessary, natural, and 
honest condition of human existence. No one is degraded because he works, 
for every one about him works also.” He says: ** No communities have ever 
yet existed in which social conditions have been so equal that there were 
neither rich nor poor, and consequently neither master nor servants. De- 
mocracy does not prevent the existence of these two classes, but it changes 
their dispositions and modifies their mutual relations.” Among the old and 
aristocratic communities of the Old World the servants form a distinct class, 
and it is singular to observe how a family of servants will serve a long line of 
masters, being almost, as it were, inherited from generation to generation. 
They are “like two parallel lines which neither meet nor separate.” And we 
know how curiously these old servants feel their position with its privileges 
and advantages; though they are not “the rose, they dwell near it,” and they 
enjoy the reflected grandeur of their master. De Tocqueville tells us he found, 
even at that time, “‘no man in the United States who reminded me of that 
class of confidential servants of which we still retain a reminiscence in Europe. 
Neither did I ever meet with such a thing as a lackey.” Of this word he tells 
us it was invented by the French to designate the servants of the aristocracy ; 
and a strong expression of scorn to denote meanness, is to speak of one as pos- 
sessed of “the soul of a lackey.” He tells us that ‘all traces of the one and 
the other have disappeared ” in this country. 

What he so keenly saw and sharply characterized as democratic servants, 
and the difficulties met with in the republican household, exist, even more 
strongly marked, at present; and the increase in culture and wealth has not 
brought with it a corresponding increase in ‘ntelligence and capacity in the 
domestics we employ. At present there exists a small class of people here 
who have inherited or accumulated wealth, whose households are composed 
of a certain attempt at an imitation of the servants of the Old World; but the 
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same statement is as true in the main now as then: we have no class devoted 
to a life of domestic servitude. They all aspire to rise, and by the nature of 
our institutions may do so if fortune favors them. M. De Tocqueville thought 
the transition state in which the servants of a republic live, being liabie to 
elevation and looking for it, one very unfavorable to the peace and order of a 
household. 

Among the questions in political and social economy which now vex and 
trouble the minds of thoughtful people here and in England, are the subjects 
of the contest between labor and capital, and the elevated sphere claimed 
by some women as a right, thereby adding two other phases to the servant 
question. The English have some advantages which we do not possess as re- 
gards labor. Their abundant supply tends to keep the market full and low; but 
we doubt whether the middle class of England find it so very easy now to hire 
skilled domestic labor, for there as here the factory system offers attractions 
to the capable who need employment, but dislike the order and confinement 
supposed to be more pressing and trying in a household. Add to this the at- 
tractions of a new country, and the large numbers of English and Irish who 
emigrate, and we can see that they are not in so much better circumstances 
than ourselves. Undoubtedly the sphere and influence of woman have greatly 
increased in the last and present century; but the breadth of culture now re- 
quired, and the claims of modern society, make another difficulty for the house- 
keeper. We all know the old fable of the eye of the master and its powers 
of observation. Asa mistress in a family is an important person, would it 
not be well to cultivate the power and capacity for command in the young, in- 
stead of kindly but injudiciously postponing the evil day, as if all young women 
would naturally take to the mysteries and routine of housekeeping, as young 
ducks to the water? Rather on the principle of pushing a friend overboard 
who has never learned to swim, or perhaps never seen salt water before, do 
the mothers of American girls treat them; the usual answer being, ‘‘ The time 
will come fast enough when she will have to take care of a house”; and so 
they defer the gradual study for it. Is there any otber study, profession, trade, 
or craft so neglected? We must infer that women think household cares and 
duties something which comes by nature. Happy would it be for us if it were 
80; but, if a natural gift, it is very charily bestowed, unlike all other of nature’s 
bounteous provisions for us. Housekeeping is not an instinct, and should be a 
study. Women are clamorous for a larger sphere; have they yet filled this, best 
suited to them, well and perfectly? Do American women understand them- 
selves, their work, and their servants sufficiently? Wethink not. There is in our 
minds an ideal servant, perfect in all ways, uniting the virtues of the American 
“help,” as our grandmothers knew it, and the quick, animated nature of the 
Irish. We expect too much. When the American girl went out as help to 
some lady whom she regarded as no better than herself except in the matter 
of wealth, one could safely predict that her self-respect and capacity would be 
all she required to show her her duty, and she was an invaluable member of 
the family she honored with her assistance. She was for years, as a rule, the 
treasure of the household, beloved by the children and respected by the par- 
ents. Then came that influx of Irish, who speedily disgusted the American 
help, who found a more congenial occupation in factories, as they disliked to 
work with Irish; and now an American servant is as rare as some types of 
animals almost extinct; the exceptional example of what was once a race. 
The introduction of the great factories of Lowell and Lawrence, with their 
immense demand for skilled labor, at once absorbed the Yankee girl, the help 
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of our grandmothers, and now, as we have seen, one is almost as rare as the 
dodo. It being conceded that American servants are to be had no more, what 
can we do with Bridget, the type of her race, priest-ridden, and with the quick, 
excitable Irish nature? It would require the wisdom of all the ages concen- 
trated tu accurately foresee what will be entirely successful; but there are 
slight indications by which, like a skilful mariner, one can guide and govern 
this ‘‘ motley crew.” 

The Irish servant has a warm, impetuous nature, is affectionate and kindly ; 
but she simpiy regards her place as a matter of work and wages, and is per- 
fectly independent. While she likes a family and chooses to remain, all is 
pleasant; but nothing will persuade her to stay if she prefers to depart. Then 
the lady charges her with ingratitude in leaving, when in reality it is simply a 
matter of dollars and cents, and she has an undoubted right to improve her 
position or *‘ better herself,” as she expresses it, though she wofully disorder 
the comfort and harmony of our household in so doing. Too much sentiment 
is wasted on the modern servant, and the mistress should realize that while she 
properly treats and promptly pays her domestics that is not a subject for grati- 
tude in them, but simply a matter of right and business. They sell their time 
and labor for her wages. As no man is a hero to his valet de chambre, so no 
woman is a heroine to her servants. The rubs and annoyances of daily life 
are too often visited indirectly on servants. ‘‘ A word fitly spoken is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,” says the proverb; and nowhere are self-control 
and calmness more needed than in the housekeeper who should be * mistress 
of herself though China fall.” ‘* Order is heaven’s first law,” we are told; and 
again this heavenly rule adds comfort a..| harmony in the household, where 
one unreasonable demand or neglected duty may upset the arrangements of a 
family. Besides, it is much more difficult to work well where there is no rule 
or system. The Bible says, ‘ He that is greatest among you, let him be your 
servant;” and the good master or mistress serves his or her servants when he 
or she instils in the untutored mind the heavenly lessons of order, neatness, 
and all the advantages gained by contact with superiority in mind and man- 
ners. To all the descendants of Adam was the divine order given, ** By the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread;” and those who command a corps of 
servants, be they ever so perfect, are fulfilling their work appointed, and cer- 
tainly doing one of the most difficult duties, if they have ignorance, stupidity, 
and carelessness to watch and work With as subordinates. 

Do we consider that in our system of government, based on the sentiment 
enunciated by Jefferson that ‘all men are born free and equal,” and by our 
endorsement of that statement, we become ourselves the authors of our misfor- 
tunes in this respect? We are not producing or educating any class who in 
the future will be willing to serve. Our common school, grammar school, 
and high school system is every day fitting fewer and fewer persons to make 
good and faithful servants. What Pope said is still true: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 
And our free school system, admirable in theory, is in fact one of the causes to 
which we trace the lack of good servants. We must by our theory of govern- 
ment educate the masses in whose hands the future welfare and safety of our 
country rests; but do we need to embrace in our free school system such a 
smattering of every branch? There are few persons who can wisely use or 
thoroughly comprehend more than the simple branches of knowledge. The old 
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free schools gave a certain amount of time and teaching, and what each child 
learned beyond that was the fruit of his or her hard-earned labor, and of infinite 
value to the mind. All the influence of schools, teachers, and time cannot make 
one a student without the desire for improvement and the capacity to receive, 
retain, and add to knowledge. An elementary education gives to each and all 
a chance; and more than that no one has a right to demand of a free school sys- 
tem. With this asthe limit, we should have fewer dishonest politicians, fewer 
disappointed ambitions, less of hasty and superficial work in every depart- 
ment and branch of industry; for the education gained under a slower and less 
superficial course, or by persistent efforts on one’s own part, would develop what 
is the great end of all learning—character. Selden said truly, ‘No man is 
wiser for his learning; wit and wisdom are born with a man.” 

The daughters of many respectable parents, ;who have been servants them- 
selves, are brought up to despise work. Lately a woman who was the wife 
of a gentleman’s gardener, and had been a servant in early life, said to the 
writer she meant —— should never “live out, but be a governess and a lady.” 
The fond but foolish mother said she did not want her to work as she had done, 
but to learn to play on the piano. And my thought was how she was unfitting 
her for any useful work, as the girl was puffed up by her superficial education, 
which had not expanded a mind naturally small. In that case, to use a cook- 
ing stove or range with skill was quite the extent of her ability, and might 
have been well done; but failure in her career was inevitable if the mother’s 
ambitious fancies were followed. 

Undoubtedly education is of vital importance in a republic, where each and 
all are called on for a vote and voice in public affairs; but the tendency of our 
present system has the effect of throwing another obstacle in our way in house- 
keeping. We have increased the conveniences and comforts of our houses. 
Nowhere in the world do we find so many improvements as here in that re- 
spect. We have introduced water, dumb-waiters, speaking-tubes, sewing-ma- 
chines, wringing-machines; in fact, we cannot enumerate the labor-saving and 
handy contrivances of an American household; yet we cannot dispense with a 
class willing to do some menial offices which no amount of mechanical inven- 
tion will perform. There must always be people willing, able, and suited to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water, or to do what is equivalent to those 
duties in a modern household. Unfortunately there still exists the demand for 
such a class; but the tendency of civilization, culture, and education, though 
good and beautiful, is to advance and elevate so much that we are in danger 
of being left without any class of persons whose intellect and capacity render 
them efficient in the humbler duties of life. We would not for an instant decry 
or depreciate the education and elevation of mankind, but it is evident that 
nothing which unsettles and disturbs the material for a good servant, and 
makes of him or her an inferior craftsman or poor domestic, can truly improve 
the happiness or welfare of the community or household. This ery of trouble 
with servants, in one form or another, has existed as long as the world itself, 
and as in all other conditions of life human fallibility prevents perfection, 
whether we look backward through the centuries and hear the complaint of 
Cato the elder, who said, ‘*So many servants, so many enemies,” or forward 
to an imaginary millennium when mistress and maid, master and man shall, 
like the “lion and lamb,” be in harmony and accord. We feel acutely our 
own ills, and wish the coming man and woman may appear more fitted to the 


task of ruling well and obeying cheerfully. 
Grace A. ELLIS. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


r TNE robbery at the house in Hertford 
-L street took place on the 50th of Janu- 
ary, and on the morning of the 28th of 
February Buntit and Gager were sitting to- 
gether in a melancholy, dark little room in 
Scotland Yard, discussing the circumstan- 
ces of that nefarious act. A month had 
gone by and nobody was yet in custody. 
A month had passed since that second 
robbery; but nearly eight weeks had 
passed since the robbery at Carlisle, and 
even that was still a mystery. The news- 
papers had been loud in their condemna- 
tion of the police. It had been asserted 
over and over again that in no other civil- 
ized country in the world could so great 
an amount of property have passed 


through the hands of thieves without 
leaving some clue by which the police 
would have made their way to the truth. 
Major Mackintosh had been declared to 


be altogether incompetent, and all the 
Bunfits and Gagers of the force had been 
spoken of as drones and moles and os- 
triches. They were idle and blind, and 
so stupid as to think that when they saw 
nothing others saw less. The Major, 
who was a broad-shouldered, philosophi- 
cal man, bore all this as though it were, 
of necessity, a part of the burthen of his 
profession: but the Bunfits and Gagers 
were very angry, and at their wits’ ends. 
It did not occur to them to feel animosity 
against the newspapers which abused 
them. The thieves who would not be 


caught were their great enemies; and | 


there was common to them a conviction 
that men so obstinate as these thieves— 
men to whom a large amount of grace and 
liberty for indulgence had accrued—should 
be treated with uncommon severity when 
they were caught. There was this excuse 
always on their lips, that had it been an 
affair simply of thieves, such as thieves 
ordinarily are, everything would have 
been discovered long since. But when 
lords and ladies with titles come to be 
mixed up with such an affair—folk in 
whose house a policeman can’t have his 





will at searching and browbeating—how 
is a detective to detect anything? 

Bunfit and Gager had both been 
driven to recast their theories as te the 
great Carlisle affair by the circumstances 
of the later affair in Hertford street. 
They both thought that Lord George had 
been concerned in the robbery. That, in- 
deed, had now become the general opinion 
of the world at large. He was a man of 
doubtful character, with large expenses, 
and with ne recognized means of living. 
Iie had formed a great intimacy with 
Ludy Eustace at a period in which she 
was known to be carrying these diamonds 
about with her, had been staying with her 
at Portray Castle when the diamonds were 
there, and had been her companion on the 
journey during which the diamonds were 
stolen. The only men in London supposed 
to be capable of dealing advantageously 
with such a property were Harter and 
Benjamin, as to whom it was known that 
they were conversant with the existence 
of the diamonds, and known also that 
they were in the habit of having dealings 
with Lord George. It was, moreover, 
known that Lord George had been closeted 
with Mr. Benjamin on the morning after 
his arrival in London, ‘These things put 
together made it almost a certainty that 
Lord George had been concerned in the 
matter. ‘Bunfit had always been sure of 
it. Gager, though differing much from 
Bunfit as to details, had never been un- 
willing to suspect Lord George. But the 
facts known could not be got to dovetail 
themselves pleasantly. If Lord George 
had possessed himself of the diamonds at 
Carlisle, or with Lizzie’s connivance be- 
fore they reached Carlisle, then, why had 
there been a second robbery? Bunfit, who 
was very profound in his theory, suggested 
that the second robbery was an additional 
plant, got up with the view of throwing 
more dust into the eyes of the police. 
Patience Crabstick had, of course, been 
one of the gang throughout, and she had 
now been allowed to go off with her mis- 
tress’s money and lesser trinkets, so that 
the world of Scotland Yard might be 
thrown more and more into the mire of 
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ignorance and darkness of doubt. To this 
view Gager was altogether opposed. He 
was inclined to think that Lord George 
had taken the diamonds at Carlisle with 
Lizzie’s connivance; that he had restored 
them in London to her keeping, finding 
the suspicion against him too heavy to ad- 
mit of his dealing with them, and that 
now he had stulen them a second time, 
again with Lizzie’s connivance; but in 
this latter point Gager did not pretend to 
the assurance of any conviction. 

But Gager at the present moment had 
achieved a triumph in the matter which 
he was not at all disposed to share with 
his elder officer. Perhaps, on the whole, 
more power is lost than gained by habits 
of secrecy. To be discreet is a fine thing, 
especially for a policeman; but when dis- 
cretion is carried to such a length in the 
direction of self-confidence as to produce 
a belief that no aid is wanted for the 
achievement of great results, it will often 
militate against all achievement. Had 


Seotland Yard been less discreet and more | 


confidential, the mystery might perhaps 
have been sooner unravelled. Gager at 
this very moment had reason to believe 
that a man whom he knew could—and 
would, if operated upon duly—communi- 
sate to hin, Gager, the secret of the pres- 
ent whereabouts of Patience Crabstick! 
That belief was a great possession, and 
much too important, as Gager thought, to 
be shared lightly with such a one as Mr. 
Bunfit—a thick-headed sort of man, in 
Gager’s opinion, although no doubt he 
had by means of industry been successful 
in some difficult cases. 

‘6 Ts lordship ain’t stirred,’’ said Bunfit. 

**How do you mean—stirred, Mr. 
Bunfit?”’ 

‘* Ain’t moved nowheres out of Lon- 
don.”’ 


** What should he move out of London | 
for? What could he get by cutting? | 
There ain’t nothing so bad when any- | 


thing’s up against one as letting on that 
one wants to bolt. He knows all that. 
He'll stand his ground. 

**T don’t suppose as he will, Gager. 


It’s arum go, ain't it? the rummiest as I | 


ever see.”’ This remark had been made 


so often by Mr. Bunfit, that Gager had | 


become almost weary: of hearing it. 

“© Oh—rum; rum be b——. What’s 
the use of all that? From what the gov- 
ernor told me this morning, there isn’t a 
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He won’t bolt.’ | 


(Serr. 


shadow of doubt where the diamonds 
are.”’ 

** In Paris, of course,’’ said Bunfit. 

‘* They never went to Paris, They were 
taken from here to Hamburg in a com- 
mercial man’s kit—a fellow as travels in 
knives and scissors. Then they was re- 
cut. They say the cutting was the quick- 
est bit of work ever done by one man in 
Hamburg. And now they’re in New 
York. That’s what has come of the dia- 
monds.”’ 

‘* Benjamin, in course,’’ said Bunfit, in 
a low whisper, just taking the pipe from 
between his lips. 

‘* Well—yes. No doubt it was Benja- 
min. But how did Benjamin get ’em?’’ 

‘* Lord George—in course,’’ said Bun- 
fit. 

** And how did he get ’em?’’ 

** Well—that’s where it is; isn’t it?”’ 
Then there was a pause, during which 
Bunfit continued to smoke. ‘* As sure as 
your name’s Gager, he got ’em at Car- 
lisle.”’ 

** And what took Smiler down to Car- 
lisle ?”’ 

** Just to put a face on it,’’ said Banfit. 

** And who cut the door?”’ 

** Billy Cann did,”’ said Bunfit. 

‘* And who forced the box?”’ 

** Them two did,’’ said Bunfit. 

** And all to put a face on it? ”’ 

** Yes—just that. And an uncommon 
good face they did put on it between ’em 
—the best as I ever see.’’ 

* All right,”’ said Gager. ‘‘So far, so 
| good. I don’t agree with you, Mr. Bun- 

fit; because the thing, when it was done, 
wouldn’t be worth the money. Lord love 
you, what would all that have cost? And 
| what was to prevent the lady and Lord 
George together taking the diamonds to 
| Benjamin and getting their price. It 
never does to be too clever, Mr. Bunfit. 
And when that was ‘all done, why did the 
lady go and get herself robbed again? No 
'—I don’t say but what you're a clever 
| man, in your way, Mr. Bunfit; but you've 
not gota hold of the thing here. Why 
was Smiler going about like a mad dog— 
only that he found himself took in? ”’ 
| ** Maybe he expected something else in 
the box—more than the necklace—as was 
to come to him,”’ suggested Bunfit. 

** Gammon.”” 

**I don’t see why you say gammon, 
Gager. It ain’t polite.”’ 
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“Tt is gammon—running away with 
ideas like them, just as if you was one of 
the public. When they two opened that 
box at Carlisle, which they did as certain 
as you sit there, they believed as the dia- 
monds were there. ‘I'hey were not there.”’ 

**T don’t think as they was,”’ said Bunfit. 

“* Very well; where were they! Just 
walk up to it, Mr. Bunfit, making your 
ground good as you go. They two men 
cut the door, and took the box and opened 
it, and when they'd opened it, they didn’t 
get the swag. Where was the swag?”’ 

** Lord George,”’ said Bunfit again. 

“Very well, Lord George. Like 
enough. But it comes to this. Benja- 
min, and they two men of his, had laid 
themselves out for the robbery. Now, 
Mr. Buntit, whether Lord George and 
Benjamin were together in that first affair, 
or whether they weren't, I can’t see my 
way just at present, and I don’t know as 
you can see yours—not saying but what 
you’re as quick as most men, Mr. Buntfit. 
If he was—and I rayther think that’s 
about it—then he and Benjamin must 
have had a few words, and he must have 
got the jewels from the lady over night.” 

**Of course he did; and Smiler and 
Billy Cann knew as they weren't there.”’ 

‘There you are, all back again, Mr. 
Bunfit, not making your ground good as 
you go. Smiler and Cann did their job 
according to order—and precious sore 
hearts they had when they'd got the box 
open. Those fellows at Carlisle—just like 
all the provincials—went to work open 
mouthed, and before the party left Car- 
lisle it was known that Lord George was 
suspected.”’ 

** You can’t trust those fgllowsany way,” 
said Mr. Bunfit. 

*“*Well—what happens next? Lord 
George, he goes to Benjamin, but he isn’t 
goin’ to take the diamonds with him. 
He has had words with Benjamin or he 
has not. Any ways he isn’t goin’ to take 
the necklace with him on that morning. 
He hasn’t been goin’ to keep the diamonds 
about him, not since what was up at Car- 
lisle. So he gives the diamonds back to 
the lady.”’ 

** And she had ’em all along?”’ 

**T don’t say it was so, but I can see 
my way upon that hy-pothesis.”” 

‘« There was something as she had to con- 
ceal, Gager. [’vesaid that all through. I 
knew it ina moment when I see‘d her faint.” 
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| servitude for life. 
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**She’s had a deal to conceal, I don’t 
doubt. Well, there they are—with her 
still—and the box is gone, and the people 
as is bringing the lawsuit, Mr. Camper- 
down and the rest of ’em, is off their tack. 
What’s she to do with em?” 

“Take ’em to Benjamin,’’ said Bunfit 
with confidence. 

**That’s all very well, Mr. Bunfit. But 
there’s a quarrel up already with Benja- 
min. Benjamin was to have had ’em be- 
fure. Benjamin has spent a goodish bit 
of money, and has been thrown over 
rather. I dare say Benjamin was as bad 
as Smiler, or worse. No doubt Benjamin 
let on to Smiler, and thought as Smniler 
was too many for him. I dare say there 
was a few words between him and Smiler. 
1 wouldn't wonder if Smiler didn’t threat- 
en to punch Benjamin’s head—which well 
he could do it—and if there wasn’t a few 
playful remarks between ’em about penal 
You see, Mr. Bunfit, 
it couldn’t have been pleasant for any of 
*em.”’ 

** They'd ve split,”’ said Bunfit. 

‘But they didn’t, not downright. 
Well, there we are. The diamonds is 
with the lady. Lord George has done it 
all. Lord George and Lady Eustace— 


they’re keeping company, no doubt, after 


their own fashion. He's a robbing of her, 
and she has to do pretty much as she’s 
bid. The diamonds is with the lady, and 
Lord George is pretty well afraid to look 
at ’em. After all that’s being done there 
isn’t much to wonder ac in that. Then 
comes the second robbery.”’ 

** And Lord George planned that too? ”’ 
asked Bunfit. 

‘*T don’t pretend to say I know, but 
just put it this way, Mr. Bunfit. Of 
course the thieves were let in by the wo- 
man Crabstick ?¥’ 

** Not a doubt.”’ 

‘* Of course they was Smiler and Billy 
Cann?” 

“1 suppose they was.”” 

‘* She was always about the lady, a do- 
ing for her in everything. Say she goes 
to Benjamin and tells him as how her lady 
still has the necklace, and then he puts 
up the second robbery. Then you'd have 
it all round.”’ 

“And Lord George would have lost 
‘em? Itcan’t be. Lord George and he 
are thick as thieves up to this day.“ 

“Very well. I don’t say anything 
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against that. Lord George knows as she has 
‘em; indeed he’d given ’em back to her to 
keep. We’ve got as faras that, Mr. Bunfit.” 

** 1 think she did ’ave “em.” 

** Very well. What does Lord George 
do then? He can’t make money of ‘em. 
They’re too hot for his fingers, and so he 
finds when he thinks of taking ’em into 
the market. So he puts Benjamin up to 
the second robbery.”’ 

*“*Who’s drawing it fine, now, Gager; 
eh?” 

** Mr. Bunfit, I’m not saying as I’ve got 
the truth beyond this, that Benjamin and 
his two men were clean done at Carlisle, 
that Lord George and his lady brought 
the jewels up to town between ’em, and 
that the party who didn’t get ’em at Car- 
lisle tried their hand again and did get 
em in Hertford street.’’ In all of which 
the ingenious Gager would have been 
right if he could have kept his mind clear 
from the alluring conviction that a lord 
had been the chief of the thieves. 

‘*We shall never make a case of it 
now,”’ said Bunfit despondently. 

‘*T mean to try it on all the same. 
There's Smiler about town as bold as 
brass, and dressed to the nines. He had 
the cheek to tell me as he was going down 
to the Newmarket Spring to look after a 
horse he’s got a share in.’’ 

““T was talking to Billy only yester- 
day,’ added Bunfit. ‘‘ I’ve got it on my 
mind that they didn’t treat Billy quite on 
the square. He didn’t let on anything 
about Benjamin; but he told me out plain, 
as how he was very much disgusted. 
‘Mr. Bunfit,’ said he, ‘there’s that 
roguery abyut, that a plain man like me 
can’t touch it. There’s them as’d pick 
my eyes out while I was sleeping, and 
then swear it against my very self.’ Them 
were his words, and I knéw as how Ben- 
jamin hadn't been on the square with 
him.’’ 

** You didn’t let on anything, Mr. Bun- 
fit?’ 

‘Well, I just reminded him as how 
there was five hundred pounds going 
a-begging from Mr. Camperdown.”’ 

** And what did he say to that, Mr. 
Bunfit?”’ 

** Well, he said a good deal. He’s a | 
sharp little fellow, is Billy, as has read a 
deal. You've heard of ’Umpty Dumpty, 
Gager? ’Umpty Dumpty was a hegy.”’ 

** Allright ” ! 
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** As had a fall, and was smashed, and 
there's a little poem about him.’’ 

“1 know.”’ 

‘* Well; Billy says to me: ‘ Mr. Camp- 
erdown don’t want no hinformation; he 
wants the diamonds. Them diamonds is 
like ’"Umpty Dumpty, Mr. Bunfit. All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t put "Umpty Dumpty up again.” 

‘** Billy was about right there,’’ said 
the younger officer, rising from his seat. 

Late on the afternoon of the same day, 
when Londop had already been given over 
to the gaslights, Mr. Gager, having 
dressed himself especially for the occasion 
of the friendly visit which he intended to 
make, sauntered into a small publie-house 
at the corner of Meek street and Pine- 
apple Court, which locality, as all men 
well versed with London are aware, lies 
within one minute’s walk of the top of 
Gray’s Inn Lane. Gager, during his con- 
ference with his colleague Bunfit, had 
been dressed in plain black clothes; but 
in spite of his plain clothes he looked ev- 
ery incha policeman, There was a stifl- 
ness about his limbs, and, at the same 
time, a sharpness in his eyes, which, in 
the conjunction with the locality in which 
he was placed, declared his profession be- 
yond the possibility of mistake. Nor, in 
that locality, would he have desired to be 
taken for anything else. But as he en- 
tered the *‘ Rising Sun”’ in Meek street, 
there was nothing of the policeman about 
him. He might probably have been taken 
fora betting man, with whom the world 
had latterly gone well enough to enable 
him to maintain that sleek, easy, greasy 
appearance, which seems to be the beau 
ideal of a betting man’s personal ambi- 
tion. ‘* Well, Mr. Howard,’ said the 
lady at the bar, ‘a sight of you is good 
fur sore eyes.”’ 

**Six penn’orth of brandy,—warm, if 
you please, my dear,” said the pseudo- 
Howard, as he strolled easily into an inner 
room, with which he seemed to be quite 
familiar. He seated himself in an old- 
fashioned wooden arm-chair, gazed up at 
the gas lamp, and stirred his liquor slow- 
ly. Occasionally he raised the glass to 
his lips, but he did not seem to be at all 
intent upon his drinking. When he en- 
tered the room, there had been a gentle- 
man anda lady there, whose festive mo- 
ments seemed to be disturbed by some 
slight disagreement; but Lloward, as he 
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gazed at the lamp, paid no attention to ; abandoned for prolonged periods. In your 
them whatever, ‘They soon left the room, | line of life, Mr. "Oward, which has its ob- 


their quarrel and their drink finished to- | 


gether, and others dropped im and out. 
Mr. Howard’s **warm *’ must almost have 
become cold, so long did he sit there, gaz- 
ing at the gas lamps rather than attend- 
ing to his brandy and water. Not a word 
did he speak to any one for more than an 
hour, and not a sign did he show of impa- 
tience. At last he was alone; but had 
not been so for above a minute when in 
stepped a jaunty little man, certainly not 
more than five feet high, about three or 
four and twenty years of age, dressed with 
great care, with his trousers sticking to 
his legs, with a French chimney-pot hat 
on his head, very much peeked fore and 
aft and closely turned up at the sides. He 
had a bright-colored  silk-handkerchief 
round his neck, and a white shirt, of 
which the collar and wristbands were 
rather larger and longer than suited the 
small dimensions of the man. He wore a 


white greatcoat tight buttoned round his 
waist, but so arranged as to show the glo- 
ries of the colored handkerchief; and in 
his hand he carried a diminutive cane 
witha little silver knob. Hestepped airily 


into the room, and as he did so he ad- 
dressed our friend the policeman with 
much cordiality. ** My dear Mr. ’Oward,”’ 
he said, *‘ this 1s a pleasure. This isa 
pleasure, This is a pleaure.”’ 

“* What is it to be?” asked Gager. 

*“* Well; ay, what? Shall [ say a little 
port wine negus, with the nutmeg in it 
rayther strong?’? This suggestion he 
made toa young lady from the bar, who 
had followed him inte the room, The ne- 
gus was brought and paid for by Gager, 
who then requested that they might be 
left there undisturbed for five minutes. 
The young lady promised to do her best, 
and then closed the door. ‘* And now, 
Mr. ’Oward, what ean I do for you?” 
said Mr. Cann, the burglar. 

Gager, before he answered, took a pipe- 
ease out of his pocket, and lit the pipe. 
* Will you smoke, Billy?’’ said he. 

** Well—no, I don’t know that T will 
smoke. A very little tobacco gees « long 
way with me, Mr. ’Oward. One cigar be- 
fore I turn in; that’sabout the outside of 
it. You see, Mr. ’Oward, pleasures 
should never be made necessities, when 
the circumstances of a gentleman's life 
may perhaps require that they shall be 





jections, smoking may be pretty well a 
certainty.’? Mr. Cann, as he made these 
remarks, skipped about the room, and 
gave point to his argument by touching 
Mr. Howard's waistcoat with the end of 
his cane. 

*¢ And now, Billy, how about the young 
woman? ”’ 

“Tf haven’t set eyes on her these six 
weeks, Mr. ‘Oward. I never see her but 
once in my life, Mr. “Oward ; or, maybe, 
twice, for one’s memory is deceitful ; and 
I don’t know that 1 ever wish to see her 
again. She ain’t one of my sort, Mr. 
‘Oward. I likes ‘em soft, and sweet, and 
coming. This one, she has her good p’ints 
about her, as clean a foot and ankle as I'd 
wish to see; but, laws, what a nuse, Mr. 
*?Oward. And then for manner; she’s ne 
more manner than a stable dog.”’ 

** She’s in London, Billy?”’ 

** How am [ to know, Mr. “Owar 

‘© What's the good, then, of your com- 
ing here?’’ asked Gager, with nv little 
severity in his voice. 

*“*T don’t know as it is good. I ’aven’t 
said nothing about any good, Mr. ’Oward. 
What you wants to find is them dia- 
monds? ”? 

** Of course [ do.”’ 

“Well; you won't find ’em. I knows 
nothing about *em, in course, except just 
what I’m told. You know my line of 
life, Mr. *Oward?”’ 

** Not a doubt about it.” 

** And [ know yours. I[’min the way of 
hearing about these things, and for the 
matter of that, so are you too. It may be, 
my ears are the longer. I ‘ave ’eard. 
You don’t expect me to tell you more than 
just that. Lave ‘eard. It was a pretty 
thing, wasn’t it? But T wasn’t in it my- 
self, more’s the pity. You can’t expect 
fairer than that, Mr. ?Oward?”’ 

** And what have you heard? ”’ 

**Them diamonds is gone where none 
of you can get at em. ‘That five hundred 
pounds as the lawyers ‘ave offered is just 
nowhere. If you want information, Mr. 
*Oward, you should say information.’’ 

** And you could give it; eh, Billy?” 

**No—no—.”? He uttered these twce 
negatives in a low yoice, and with much 
deliberation. ‘‘I couldn’t give it. A 
raan can’t give what he hasn't got; but 
perhaps I could get it.” 


1?” 
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‘““Whatan ass you are, Billy. Don't 
you know that I knowall about it?”’ 

“What an ass you are, Mr. “Oward. 
Don’t I know that you don’t know; or 
you wouldn’t come to me. You guess. 
You're always a-guessing. But guessing 
ain’t knowing. You don’t know; nor 
yet don't I. What is it to be, if I tind 
out where that young woman is?”’ 

** A tenner, Billy.”’ 

‘* Five quid now, and five when you’ve 
seen lier ?”” 

** All right, Billy.” 

** She’s a-going to be married to Smiler 
next Sunday as ever is down at Ramsgate ; 
and at Ramsgate she is now. You'll find 
ler, Mr. ’Oward, if you'll keep your 
eyes open, somewhere about the * Fiddle 
with One String.’ ’’ 

This information was so far recognized 
by Mr. Howard as correct, that he paid 
Mr. Cann five sovereigns down for it at 
once. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
‘* THE FIDDLE WITH ONE STRING 


Mr. Gacer reached Ramsgate by the 
earliest train on the following morning, 
and was not long in finding out the ** Fid- 
dle with One String.’’ The ‘‘ Fiddle with 
One String’’ wasa public-house, very hum- 
ble in appearance, in the outskirts of 
the town, on the road leading to Pegwell 
Bay. On this occasion Mr. Gager was 
dressed in his ordinary plain clothes, and 
though the policeman’s calling might not 
be so manifestly declared by his appear- 
ance at Ramsgate as it was in Scotland 
Yard, still, let a hint in that direction 
have ever been given, and the ordinary 
citizens of Ramsgate would at once be 
convinced that the man was what he was. 
Gager had doubtless considered all the 
circuinstances of his day’s work carefully, 
and had determined that success would 
more probably attend him with this than 
with any other line of action. He walked 
at once into the house, and asked whether 
a young woman was not lodging there. 
The man of the house was behind the bar, 
with his wife, and to him Gager whis- 
pered a few words. The man stood dumb 
fora moment, and then his wife spoke. 
‘*What’s up now,’’ said she. ‘* There’s 
no young women here. We don't have no 
young women,’”’ Then the man whis- 
pered a word to his wife, during which 
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Gager stood among the customers befvre 
the bar with an easy, unembarrassed air. 

*“* Well, what’s the odds?” said tlie 
wife. ‘* There ain’t anything wrong with 
us. 

‘** Never thought there was, ma’am,”’ 
said Gager. ‘* And there’s nothing 
wrong as | know of with the young wom- 
an.”’ Then the husband and wile con- 
sulted together, and Mr. Gager was asked 
tu take a seat in a little parlor, while the 
Wuman ran up stairs for half an instant. 
Gager looked about him quickly, and 
took in at a glance the system of the con- 
struction of the ‘Fiddle with One 
String.”’ He did sit down in the little 
parlor, with the door open, and remained 
there fur perhaps a couple of minutes. 
Then he went to the front door, and 
glanced up at the roof. ‘* It’s all right,’’ 
said the keeper of the house, following 
him. ‘*She ain’t a-going to get away 
She ain’t just very well, and she’s a-lying; 
down.” 

* You tell her, with my regards,” said 
Gager, ‘that she needn’t bea bit the 
worse because of me.’’ The man lookea 
at him suspiciously, ‘* You tell her what 
Isay. And tell her, too, the quicker the 
better. She has a gentleman a-looking 
after her, I daresay. Perhaps I'd better 
be off before he comes.’’ ‘The message 
was taken up to the lady, and Gager 
again seated himself in the little parlor. 

Weare often told that all is fair in love 
and war, and perhaps the operation on 
which Mr. Gager was now intent may be 
regarded as warlike. But he now took 
advantage of a certain softness in the 
character of the lady whom he wished to 
meet, which hardly seems to be justifiable 
even ina policeman. When Lizzie’s tall 
fuotman had been in trouble about the 
necklace, a photograph had been taken 
from him which had not been restored to 
him. This was a ‘portrait of Patience 
Crabstick, which she, poor girl, in a ten- 
der moment, had given to him, who, had 
not things gone roughly with them, was 
to have been her lover. The little picture 
had fallen into Gager’s hands, and he 
now pulled it from his pocket. He him- 
self had never visited the house in Hert- 
furd street till after the second robbery, 
and, in the flesh, had not as yet seen Miss 
Crabstick; but he had studied her face 
carefully, expecting, or at any rate hop- 
ing that he might some day enjoy the 
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pleasure of personal acquaintance. 
pleasure was now about to come to him, 
and he prepared himself for it by making 
himself intimate with the lines of the 
lndy’s face as the sun had portrayed them. 
‘There was even yet sume delay, and Mr. 
Gager more than once testified uneasiness. 
‘She ain’t a-going to get away,”’ said 
the mistress of the house, ** but a lady as 
is going to see a gentleman can’t jump 
into her things as a man dves,’? Gager 
intimated his acquiescence in all this, and 
again waited, 

‘¢ The sooner she comes, the less trou- 
ble fur her,’”’ said Gager to the woman. 
“Tf you'll only make her believe that.”’ 
At last, when he had been somewhat over 
an hour in the house, he was asked to 
waik up stairs, and then, ina little sit- 
ting-room over the bar, he had the oppor- 
tunity, so much desired, of making per- 
sonal acquaintance with Patience Crab- 
stick. 

It may be imagined that the poor wait- 
ing-woman had not been in a happy state 
of mind since she had been told that a 
gentleman was waiting to see her down- 
stairs, who had declared himself to bea 
policeman immediately on entering the 
shop. ‘To escape was of course her first 
idea, but she was soon made to under- 
stand that this was impracticable. In 
the first place there was but one staircase, 
at the bottom of which was the open door 
of the room in which the policeman was 
then, the woman of the 
house was very firm in declaring that she 


and 


sitting ; 


would connive at nothing which might 


cost her and her husband their license. 


** You've got to face it,”? said the woman. | 


**T suppose they can’t make me get out 
of bed unless I pleases,’’ said Patience 
firmly. But she knew that even that re- 
source would fail her, and that a police- 
man, When aggravated, can take upon 
him all the duties of a lady’s maid. She 
had to face it, and she did face it. ‘* I’ve 
just got to havea few words with you, my 
dear,’’ said Gager. 

**T suppose, then, we'd better be alone,”’ 
said Patience; whereupon the woman of 
the house discreetly left the room. 

The interview was so long that the 
reader would be fatigued were he asked 
to study a record of all that was said on 


the occasion. The gentleman and lady 


were closeted together for more than an | 
' ger had bidden high for success, and had 


hour, and so amicably was the conversa- 
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That | tion carried on that when the time was 


half over Gager stepped downstairs and 
interested himself in 
Crabstick’s breakfast. 
scended himself to pick a few shrimps and 
drink a glass of beer in her company. A 
great deal was said, and something was 
even settled, as may be learned from a 
few concluding words of that very memor- 
able conversation. ‘ Just don’t you say 
anything about it, my dear, but leave 
word fur him that you’ve gone up to town 


procuring Miss 
He even conde- 


on business.”’ 
sites L yrd 

all abou 
* Let h 

if he Comes + 


ou, Mr. Gager, he'll know 


Of course he’ll know 
It’s my belief he'll 
never show h. eif at Ramsgate again.” 

** But, Mr. Gager - as 

** Well, my dear.”’ 

** You aren’t a perjuring of yourself?” 

** What; about making you my wile? 
That I 
was. ‘There’s no mistake about me when 
you’ve got my word. As 
work is off my mind you shall be Mrs. Ga- 
ger, my dear. And you'll be all right. 
You’ve been took in, that’s what you 
have.” 

**That I have, Mr. Gager,” 
tience, wiping her eyes. 

** You’ve been took in and you must be 
forgiven.”’ 

** 1 didn’t get—not nothing out of the 
necklace; and as fer the other things, 
they’ve frighted me so that [ let ’em all 
go for just what I tell you. And as for 
Mr. Smiler, I never didn’t care for him; 
that I didn’t. 
my heart; notat all; and it was not like- 
A plain fellow, very, Mr. Ga- 


ain’t. I’m upright and always 


this 


Soon as 


said Pa- 


He ain’t the man to touch 


ly either. 
ger.” 

‘He'll be plainer before long, my 
dear.”’ 

‘* Bat [ve been that worrited among 
"em, Mr. Gager, since first they made 
their wicked prepositions, that I’ve been 
jest—I don’t know how I’ve been. And 
though my lady was not a lady as any 
girl could like, and did deserve to have 
her things took if anybody’s things ever 
should be took, still Mr. Gager, I knows 
I did wrong. I do know it, and I’m a-re- 
penting of it in sackcloth and ashes; so I 
am. But you'll be as good as your word, 
Mr. Gager?”’ 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Ga- 
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allowed himself to be carried away by his ; to her, and this abominabie woman her 


zeal almost to the verge of imprudence. 
It was essential to him that he should 
take Patience Crabstick baek with him 
to London, and that he should take her as 
Mr. 
Benjamin was the game at which he was 
flying—Mr. Benjamin, and if possibe, 
Lord George—and he conceived that his 


as witness and not as a criminal, 


net might be big enough to hold Smiler as 
well as the other two greater fishes, if he 
could induce Patience Crabstick and Billy 


Cann to codperate with him cordially in | 
} tace. 


his fishing. 


But his mind was stil disturbed on one | 


point. 


Tet him press his beloved Patience | 


as closely as be might with questions, | 
there was one point on which he could 


not get from her what he believed to be 
the truth. She persisted that Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers had had no 
hand in either robbery, and Gager had so 
firmly committed himself to a belief on 
this matter, that he could not throw the 
idea away from him, even on the testimo- 
ny of Patience Crabstick. 


brother was again in danger of marrying! 
She was very loud in her denunciations, 
and took care that they should reach even 
Lady Linlithgow, so that poor Luey Mce- 
ris might know of what sort was the lover 
in Whom she trusted. Andy Gowran had 
been semt for to town, and was on his jour- 
ney while Mr. Gager was engaged at 
Ramsgate. It was at present the great 
object of Mrs. Hittaway’s life to induce 
her brother to see Mr. Gowran before he 
kept his appointment with Lady Eus- 


Poor Lucy received the wound which 
was intended forher. The enemy’s weap- 
ons had repeatedly struck her, but hither- 
to they had alighted on the strong shield 
of her faith. But let a shield be never so 
strong, it may at last be battered out of 
all form and service. On Lucy's shield 
there had been much of such batterings, 
and the blows which had come from him 
in whom she most trusted had not been 
the lightest. She had not seen him for 


| months, and his letters were short, unsat- 


On tliat evening he returned trium- 


phant to Scotland Yard with Patience 
Crabstick under his wing; and that lady 
was housed there with every comfort she 


could desire, except that of personal Jib- | 


erty. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


MR. GOWRAN UP IN LONDON, 


In the meantime 
diligently spreading a report that Lizzie 


Kustace either was engaged to marry her 


Mrs. Hittaway was | 


cousin Fipnk, or ought to be so engaged. | 


This she did, no doubt, with the sole ob- 


ject of saving her brother; but she did it 
with a zeal that dealt as freely with 
Frank’s name as with ‘hey, 
with all their friends, were her enemies, 
and she was quite sure that they were, al- 
together, a wicked, degraded set of peo- 
ple. Of Lord George and Mrs. Carbun- 
cle, of Miss Roanoke and Sir Griffin Tew- 
ett she believed all manner of evil. She 


Lizzie’s. 


had theories of her own about the jewels, | 
storiese—probably of her own manufacture | 
in part, although no doubt she believed | 


them to be true—as to the manner of liv- | 
ing at Portray, little histories of Lizzie’s | 
debts, and the great fact of the scene | 
which Mr. Gowran had seen with his own | 


eyes. Lizzie Eustace was an alomination 


isfactory, and rare. She had declared to 
herself and to her friend Lady Fawn, that 
no coneurrence of circumstances, no ab- 
sence, however long, no rumors that 
might reach her ears, would make her 
doubt the man she loved. She was still 
steadfast in the same resolution; but in 
spite of her resolution her heart began to 
fail her. She became weary, unhappy, 
and ill at ease, and though she would 
never acknowledge to herself that she 
doubted, she did doubt. 

** So, after all, your Mr. Greystock is 
to marry my niece, Lizzie Greystock.”’ 
This good-natured speech was made one 
morning to poor Lucy by her present pat- 
roness, Lady Linlithgow. 

** T rather think not,’’ said Lucy, pluck- 
ing up her spirits and smiling as she 
spoke. ; 

** Everybody says so, for Lizzie 
What 
with her necklace, and her two robberies, 
and her hunting, and her various loyers— 
two lords and a member of Parliament, 
my dear—there is nothing to equal her. 
Lady Glencora Palliser has been calling 
on her. She took care to let me know 
that. And I’m told that she certainly is 
engaged to her cousin.” 

** According to your own 
Lady Linlithgow, she has got two other 


As 


she has become quite a heroine. 


showing, 
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lovers. Couldn't you oblige me by let- 
ting her marry one of the lords? ”’ 

** I'm afraid, my dear, that Mr. Grey- 
stock is to be the chosen one.’? Then 
after a pause the old woman became seri- 
** What is the use, Miss Morris, of 
Mr. 


ous, 
not looking the truth in the face? 
Greystock is neglecting you.”’ 

‘* He is not neglecting me. 
let him come to see me.”’ 

** Certainly not; but if he were not neg- | 
lecting you, you would not be here. 
And there he is with Lizzie Eustace every 
day of his life. He can’t afford to marry 
you, and he can affurd to marry her, It’s 
a deal detter that you should look it all in 
the face and know what it must all come 
to.” 

“*T shall just wait, and never believe a 
word till he speaks it.”’ 

** You hardly know what men are, my 
dear.’’ 

** Very likely not, Lady Linlithgow. 
It may be that I shall have to pay dear 
Of course I may be mis- 
taken as well as another, only I don’t be- 
lieve [ am mistaken.”’ 

When this little scene took place, only 
a month remamed of the time for which 
Lucy's services were engaged to Lady 
Linlithgow, and no definite arrangement 
had been made as to her future residence. 
Lady Fawn was prepared to give her a 
home, and to Lady Fawn, as it seemed, 
Lady Linlithgow had de- | 
clared herself unwilling to continue the 
existing arrangement because, as 
said, itdid not suit her that her compan- | 
ion should be engaged to marry her late | 
sister's nephew. Not a word had been | 
said about the deanery for the last month 
or two, and Lucy, though her hopes in 
that direction had once been good, was 
far too high spirited to make any sugges- 
tion herself as to her reception by her 
lover's family. In the ordinary course of 
things she would have to look out for an- 
other situation, like any other governess 
in want of a place; but she could do this | 
only by consulting Lady Fawn; and Lady 
Fawn when consulted would always set- 
tle the whole matter by simply bidding | 
her young friend to come to Fawn Court. | 

There must be some end of her living at | 
Fawn Court. So mueh Lucey told her- 
self over and over again. It could be but 
a temporary measure. If—if it was to be 
her fate to be taken away from Fawn ' 


You won't | 


for learning. 





she must go. 


she 
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| than she could bear. 


| found for her, would be very bad. 


| it omitted to say. 


should he feel 


| sacrifice itself for his sake. 


| quil in her language. 
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Court a happy, glorious, triumphant bride, 
then the additional obligation put upon 


| her by her dear friends would not be more 


But to go to Fawn 
Court, and, by degrees, to have it ac- 
knowledged that another place must be 
She 
would infinitely prefer any intermediate 
hardship. How, then, should she know? 


| As soon as she was able to escape from the 


countess, she went up to her own room, 
and wrote the following letter. She stud- 
ied the words with great care as she wrote 
them—sitting and thinking before she al- 
lowed her pen to run on the paper. 


**My Dear Frank: It is a long time 
I do not write 
this as a reproach, but because my friends 
tell me that I should not continue to think 
myself engaged to you. They say that, 
situated us you are, you cannot afford to 
marry a penniless girl, and that | ought 
not to wish you to sacrifice yourself. [do 
understand enough of your affairs to know 
that an imprudent marriage may ruin 
you, and I certainly do not wish tu be the 
cause of injury to you. All Task is that 
you should tell me the truth. It is not 
that [am impatient; but that I must de- 
cide what to do with myself when I leave 
Lady Linlithgow. Your most affectivn- 
ate friend, Lucy Morais. 
‘* Mareh 2, 18—.”’ 


She read this letter over and over again, 
thinking of all that it said and of all that 
She was at first half 
disposed to make protestations of furgive- 
ness, to assure him that not even within 
her own heart would she reprpach him, 
himself bound to retract 
had her. She 


since we met—is it not? 


the promise he made 


| longed to break ,out into love, but so to 
| express her love that her lover should 


know that it was strong enough even to 
But though 
her heart longed to speak freely, ber 
judgment told her that it would be bet- 
ter that she should be reticent and tran- 
Any warmth on 
her part would be in itself a reproach to 
him. If she really wished to assist him 
in extricating himself from a difficulty 
into which he had fallen in her behalf, 


| she would best do so by offering him his 
| freedom in the fewest and plainest words 


which she could select. 
But even when the letter waa written 
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she doubted as to the wisdom of sending 
it. Shekept it that she might sleep upon 
it. She did sleep upon it, and when the 
morning came she would not send it, 
Had not absvlate faith in her lover been 
the rock on which she had declared to 
herself that she would build the house of 
her future hopes? Had not she protested 
again and again that no caution from 
others should induee her to waver in her 
belief? Was it not her great doctrine to 
trust, to trust implicitly, even though all 
should be lost if her trust should be mis- 
placed? And was it well that she should 
depart from all this, merely because it 
might be convenient for her to make 
arrangements as to the coming months? 
If it were to be her fate to be rejected, 
thrown over, and deceived, of what use to 
her could be any future arrangements. 
All to her would be ruin, and it would 
matter to her nothing whither she should 
be taken. And then, why should she lie 
to him as she would lie in sending such a 
letter? If be did throw her over he would 
be a traitor, and her heart would be full 
of reproaches. Whatever might be his 
future lot in life, he owed it to her to 
share it with her, and if he evaded his 
debt he would be a traitor and a mis- 
creant. She would never tell 
She would be far too proud to condescend 
tu spoken or written reproaches. But 
she would know that it would be so, and 
why should she lie to him by saying that 
it would not be so? Thinking of all this, 
when the morning came, she left the let- 
ter lying within her desk. 

Lord Pawn was to call upon Lady Eus- 
tace on the Saturday, and on Friday after- 


him so. 


noon Mr. Andrew Gowran was in Mrs. 
Hittaway’s back parlor in Warwick 
After many efforts, and with 
much persuasion, the brother had agreed 
to see his sister’s great witness. Lord 
Fawn had felt that he would lower him- 
self by any intereourse with such a one as 
Andy Gowran in regard to the conduet of 
the woman whom he had proposed to 
make his wife, and had endeayored to 
avoid the meeting. He had been angry, 
piteous, haughty, and sullen by turns ; 
but Mrs. Hittaway had overeome him by 
dogged and 
Fawn had at last consented, 


Square. 


perseverance > 


House was up on Friday evening, and 
dine there. Before dinner he was to be 
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very well, 


poor Lord 
Ile was to | 
come to Warwick Square as soon as the | 


[SEPr. 


introduced to Mr. Gowran. Andy arrivea 
at the house at half-past five, and after 
some conversation with Mrs. Hittaway, 
was left there all alone to await the com- 
ing of Lord Fawn. He was in appear- 


; ance and manners very different from the 


Andy Gowran familiarly known among 
the braes and erofts of Portray. He had 
a heavy stiff hat, which he carried in his 
hand. He wore a black swallow-tail coat 
and black trousers, and a heavy red waist- 
coat buttoned up nearly to his throat, 
round which was lightly tied a dingy 
black silk handkerchief. At Portray no 
man was more voluble, no man more self- 
confident, no man more equal to his daily 
occupations than Andy Gowran ; but the 
unaccustomed elothes, and the journey to 
London, and the town houses overcame 
him, and for a while almost silenced him. 
Mrs. Hittaway found him silent, cautious, 
and timid. Not knowing what to do with 
him, fearing to ask him to g» and eat in 
the kitchen, and not liking to have meat 
and unlimited drink brought for him into 
the parlor, she directed the servant to 
supply him with a glass of sherry and a 
He had come an hour 
before the time named, and there, with 
nothing to cheer him beyond these slight 
creature comforts, he was left to wait all 
alone till Lord Fawn should be ready to 
see him. 

Andy had seen lords before. Lords are 
not rarer in Ayrshire than in other Seotch 
counties ; and then, had not Lord George 
de Bruce Carruthers been staying at Por- 
tray half the winter? But Lord George 
was not to Andy a real lord, and then a 
lord down in his own county was so much 
less to him than a lord up in London, 
And this lord was a lord of Parliament, 
and a government lord, and might proba- 
bly have the power of hanging su 2h a one 
as Andy Gowran were he to commit per- 
jury, or say anything which the lord 
might choose to call perjury. What it 
was that Lord Fawn wished hii to say, 
he could not make himself sure. That 
the lord’s sister wished him to prove Lady 
Eustace to be all that was bad, he knew 
But he thought that he was 
able to pereeive that the brother and sis- 
ter were not at one, and more than once 
during his journey up to London he had 
almost made up his mind that he would 
turn tail and go back to Portray. No 
coubt there was enmity between him and 


couple of bis«uits. 
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his mistress; but then his mistress did 
not attempt to hurt him even though he 
had insulted her grossly ; and were she to 
tell him to leave her service, it would be 
from Mr. John Eustace, and not from | 
Mrs. Hittaway, that he must look for the | 
continuation of his employment. Never- 
theless he had taken Mrs. Hittaway’s | 
money and there he was. 

At half-past seven Lord Fawn was | 
brought into the room by his sister, and | 
Andy Gowran, rising from his chair, 
three times ducked his head. ** Mr. Gow- 
ran,” said Mrs, Hittaway, ‘my brother 
is desirous that you should tell him exact- 
ly what you have seen of Lady Eustace’s 
conduct down at Portray. You may speak 
quite freely, and I know: you will speak 
truly.”? Andy again ducked his head. 
** Frederic,’’ continued the lady, ‘* I am 
sure that you may implicitly believe all 
that Mr. Gowran will say to you.”? Then 
Mrs. Hittaway left the room, as_ her 
brother had expressly stipulated that she 
should do, 
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Lord Fawn was quite at a loss how to 
begin, and Andy was by no means pre- 
pared to help him. ‘If [ am rightly in- 
formed,” said the lord, ** you have been 
fur many years employed on the Portray 
property?”’ 

** A’ my life, so please your Jairdship.”’ 

**Just so; justso. And of course inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Eustace family?” 

** Nae doobt, my laird, nae deobt ; vera 
interasted indeed.”’ 

** And being an honest man, have felt 
sorrow that the Portray property should | 
— should — should—that anything bad | 
should happen to it.2? Andy nodded his | 
head, and Lord Fawn perceived that he 
was nowhere near the beginning of his 
matter. ‘Lady Eustace is at present | 
your mistress?” 

** Just in a fawshion, my laird, as a 
mon mnay say. 
nae. 


That is she is, and she is | 
There's a mony things at Portray | 
as ha’ to be lookit after.’’ 

** She pays you your wages? ”’ 
Fawn shortly. 


said Lord 


** Eh—wages! 
a’ that.” 
*Then she’s your mistress. 


Yes, my laird, she does | 


bh] 


Andy 


again nodded his head, and Lord Fawn | 


again struggled to find some way in whith 


he might approach the subject. ‘* Her 


cousin, Mr. Greystock, has been staying 
at Portray lately“ 
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’ 


**More coothie than toosinly,’’ said 
Andy, winking his eye. 

It was dreadful to Lord Fawn that the 
man should wink his eye at him. He did 
not quite understand what Andy had lass 
said, but he did understand that some ac- 
cusation as to indecent familiarity with 
her cousin was intended to be brought by 
this Scotch steward against the woman to 
whom he had engaged himself. Every 
feeling of his nature revolted against the 
task before him, and he found that on 
trial it became absolutely impracticable. 
He could not bring himself to inquire mi- 
nutely as to poor Lizzie’s flirting down 
Ile was weak and fool- 
ish, and in many respects ignorant, but 
he wasa gentleman. As he got nearer to 
the point which it had been intended that 
he should reach, the more he hated Andy 
Gowran, and the more he bated himself 
for having submitted to such contact. He 
paused a moment and then he declared 


Le | 


among the rocks. 


that the conversation was at an end. 
think that will do, Mr. he 
said. ** 1 don’t know that you can tell 
me anything I want to hear. [ think you 
had better go back to Scotland.’’ 
ing, he left Andy alone and stalked up to 
the drawing-room. When he entered it 
both Mr. Hittaway and his sister were 
*“*Clara,’”’ he said very sternly, 
** vou had better send some one to dismiss 
that I shall not speak to him 
again.’ 

Lord Fawn did not speak to Andy Gow- 
ran again, but Mrs, Hittaway did. After 
a faint and futile endeavor made by her to 
ascertain what had taken place in the par- 
lor down stairs, she descended and found 


Gowran,”’ 


So say- 


there. 


man. 
’ 


Andy seated in his chair, still holding his 


| hat in his hand, as stiff as a wax figure. 


He had been afraid of the lord, but as soon 
as the lord had left him he was very angry 
with the lord. He had been brought up 
all that way to tell his story to the lord, 
and the lord had gone away without hear- 
ing a word of it, had gone away and had 


| absolutely insulted him, had asked him 


who paid him his wages, and had then 
told him that Lady Eustace was his mis- 
tress. Andy Gowran felt strongly that 
this was not that kind of confidential 
usage which he had had a right to expect. 
And after his experience of the last hour 
and a half, he did not at all relish his re- 
newed solitude in that room, ‘* A drap 


! of puir thin liquor—poored out too—in a 
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weeny glass nae deeper than an egg shell, 
and twa coukies; that’s what she ca’ed 


rafrashment!’? It was thus that Andy 


afterwards spoke to his wife of the hospi- | 


talities offered to him in Warwick Square, 
regarding which his anger was especially 
hot, in that he had been treated like a 
child or a common laborer, instead of havy- 
ing the decanter left with him to be used 
at his own discretion. When, therefore, 
Mrs. Hittaway returned to him, the awe 
with which new circumstances and the 
lord had filled him was fast vanishing and 
giving place to that stubborn indignation 
against people in general, which was his 
normal condition. ‘* [suppose I’m jist to 
gang bock again to Portrae, Mrs. Heet- 
away, and that'll be a’ you'll want 0’ 
me?’’ This he said the moment the lady 
entered the room. 

But Mrs. Hittaway did not want to lose 
his services quite so soon, She expressed 
regret that her brother should have found 
himself unable to discuss a subject that 
was naturally so very distasteful to him, 
and begged Mr. Gowran to come to her 
again the next morning. ‘* What I saw 
wi’ my ain twa e’es, Mrs. Heetaway, I 
saw, and nane the less because his laird- 
ship may nae find it jist tasteful, as your 
leddyship was saying. There were them 
twa a colloguing, and a seetiing ilk in 
ither’s laps a’ o’er, and a keessing—yes, 
iny leddy, a keessing as females, not to 
say males, ought nae to keess unless they 
be mon and wile—and then not amang the 
rocks, my leddy; and if his lairdship does 
nae care to hear tell o’ it, and finds it nae 
tasteful, as your leddyship was saying, he 
should nae ha’ sent fur Andy Gowran a’ 
the way from Portray, jist to tell him 
what he wanna hear, now I’m come to 
tell’t to him !”’ 

All this was said with so much unction 
that even Mrs. Hittaway herself found it 
to be not ‘* tasteful.’’ She shrunk and 
shivered under Mr. Gowran’s eloquence, 
and almost repented of her zeal. But 
women, perhaps, feel less repugnance than 
men do at using ignoble assistance in the 
achievement of good purposes. Though 
Mrs. Hittaway shrunk and shivered under 
the strong action with which Mr. Gowran 
garnished his strong words, still she was 
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sure of the excellence of her purpose; and | 
believing that useful aid might still be ob- | 
tained from Andy Gowran, and perhaps | 


prudently anxious to get value in return 


[Sept. 


for the cost of the journey up from Ayr- 
shire, she made the man promise to return 
to her on the following morning. 


CHAPTER LX. 
LET IT BE AS THOUGH IT HAD NEVER BEEN. 


Between her son, and her married 
daughter, and Lucy Morris, poor Lady 
Fawn’s life had become a burthen to her. 
Everything was astray, and there was no 
happiness or tranquillity at Fawn Court. 
Of all simply human creeds the strongest 
existing creed for the present in the minds 
of the Fawn ladies, was that which had 
reference to the general iniquity of Lizzie 
Eustace. She had been the cause of all 
these sorrows, and she was hated so much 
the mure because she had not been proved 
to be iniquitous befure all the world. 
There had been a time when it seemed to 
be admitted that she was #0 wicked in 
keeping the diamonds in opposition to the 
continued demands made for them by Mr. 
Camperdown, that all people would be 
justified in dropping her, and Lord Fawn 
among the number. But since the two 
robberies public opinion had veered round 
three or four points in Liazie’s favor, and 
people were beginning to say thatshe had 
been ill-used, Then had come Mrs, Hit- 
taway’s evidence as to Lizzie’s wicked do- 
ings down in Scotland—the wicked doings 
which Andy Gowran had described with 
a vehiemence so terribly moral—and that 
which had been at first, as it were, added 
to the diamonds, as a supplementary 
weight thrown into the scale so that Liz- 
zie’s iniquities might bring her absolutely 
to the ground, had gradually assumed the 
position of being the first charge against 
her. Lady Fawn had felt no aversion to 
discussing the diamonds. When Lizzie 
was called a *‘ thief,’’ and a ‘‘ robber,”’ 
and a ** swindler,’” by one or another of 
the ladies of the family—who, in using 
those strong terms, whispered the words 
as ladies are wont to do when they desire 
to lessen the impropriety of the strength 
of their language by the gentleness of the 
tone in which the words are spoken— 
when Lizzie was thus described in Lady 
Fawn’s hearing in her own house, she had 
feit no repugnance to it. It was well that 
the fact should be known, so that every- 
body might be aware that her son was do- 
ing right in refusing to marry so wicked 
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a lady. But when the other thing was | 
added to it; when the story was told of | 
what Mr. Gowran had seen among the | 
rocks, and when gradually that became 
the special crime which was to justily her 
son in dropping the lady’s acquaintance, 
then Lady Fawn became very unhappy, 
and found the subject to be, as Mrs. Hit- 
taway had described it, very distasteful. 
And this trouble hit Lucy Morris as 
hard as it did Lord Fawn. If Lizzie Eus- 
tace was unfit to marry Lord Fawn be- 
cause of these things, then was Frank 
Greystock not only unfit to marry Lucy, 
but most unlikely to do so, whether fit or 
unfit. For a week or two Lady Fawn had 
allowed herself to share Lucy's jy, and 
to believe that Mr. Greystock would prove 
himself true to the girl whose heart he 
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had made all his own; but she had soon | 
learned to distrust the young member of 
Parliament who was always behaving in- 
solently to her son, who spent bis holi- 
days down with Lizzie Eustace, who never 
visited and rarely wrote to the girl he had 
promised to marry, and as to whom all 
the world agreed in saying that he was far 
too much in debt to marry any woman | 
who had not means to help him. It was 
all sorrow and vexation together; and yet 
when her married daughter would press | 
the subject upon her, and demand her co- 
operation, she had no power of escaping. 
**Mamma,’’ Mrs. Hittaway had said, 
** Lady Glencora Palliser has been with 
her, and everybody is taking her up, and 
if her conduct down in Scotland isn’t 
proved, Frederic will be made to marry 
her.’ ‘* But what can I do, my dear? ”’ 
Lady Fawn had asked, almost in tears. 
‘* Insist that Frederic shall know the 
whole truth,”’ replied Mrs. Hittaway with 
energy. ‘‘ Of course it is very disagree- 
able. Nobody can feel it more than I do. 
It is horrible to have to talk about such 
” « Tndeed 
it is, Clara, very horrible.’ ‘ But any- 
thing, mamma, is better than that Fred- 
eric should be allowed to marry such a 
woman as that. It must be proved to | 
him—how unfit she is to be his wife.’ 
With the view of carrying out this inten- 
tion, Mrs. [littaway had, as we have seen, 
received Andy Gowran at her own house ; 
and with the same view she took Andy 
Gowran the tollowing morning down to 
Richmond. 
Mrs. Hittaway, and her mother, and 


things, and to think of them. 
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Andy were closeted together for half ap 
hour, and Lady Fawn suffered grievously. 
Lord Fawn had found that he couldn't 
hear the story, and he had not heard it, 
He had been strong enough to escape, and 
had, upon the whole, got the best of it in 
the slight skirmish which had taken place 
between him and the Scotchman, but poor 
old Lady Fawn could not escape. Andy 
was allowed to be eloquent, and the whole 
story was told to her, though she would 
almost sooner have been flogved at a cart’s 
tail than have heard it. Then ** rafrash- 
ments’? were administered to Andy of a 
nature Which made him prefer Fawn 
Court to Warwick Square, and he was 
told that he might back to Portray as 
soon as he pleased. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Hittaway 
opened her mind to her mother altogether. 
‘*The truth is, mamma, that Frederie 


r 
go 


| will marry her.” 


** But why? I thought that he had de- 


| clared that he would give it up. I thought 


that he had said so to herself.’’ 

“ What of that, if hé retracts what he 
He is so weak. Lady Glencora 
Palliser has made him promise to go and 
see her; and he is to go to-day. He is 
there now, probably, at this very moment 
If he had been firm, the thing was done. 
After all that has taken place, nobody 
would ever have supposed that his engage- 
ment need go for anything. But what can 
he say to her now that he is in with her, 
except just do the mischief all over again? 
I call it quite wicked in that woman's in- 
terfering. Ido, indeed! She’s a nasty, 
insolent, impertinent creature; that’s 
what she is. After all the trouble I've 
taken, she eomes and undoes it all with 
one word,”’ 

‘6 What can we do, Clara?”’ 

* Well; I do believe that if Frederic 
could be made to act as he ought to do, 
just for a while, she would marry her 
cousin, Mr. Greystock, and then there 
would be an end of it altogether. I really 
think that she likes him best, and from all 
that I can hear she would take him now, 
if Frederic would only keep out of the 
way. As for him, of course he is doing 
his very best to get’ her. Ile has not one 
shilling to rub against another, and is 


said ? 


over head and ears in debt.” 
* Poor Luey!*’ ejaculated Lady Fawn, 
“Well, yes; but really that is a matter 


of course. I always thought, mamma, 
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that you and Amelia were a little wrong 
tu coax her up in that belief.’’ 

‘** But, my dear, the man proposed for 
her in the plainest possible manner. I[ 
saw his letter.’’ 

** No doubt; men do propose. We all 
know that. Ll’m sure [ don’t know what 
they get by it, but I suppose it amuses 
them. ‘Thera used to be a sort of feeling 
that if a msn behaved badly something 
would be done to him; but that’s all over 
now. <A man may propose to whom he 
likes, and :t he chooses to say ufterwards 
that it dvesn’t mean anything, there’s 
nothing in the world to bring him to 
book.”’ 

** That's very hard,”’ said the elder lady, 
of whom everybody said that she did not 
understand the world us well as her 
daughter, 

“The girls—they au) know that it is so, 
and I suppose it comes to the same thing 
in the long run, ‘The men have to marry, 
and what one girl luses another girl gets.” 

** Te will kill Luey.” 

** Girls ain’t killed so easy, mamma— 
not now-a-days. Saying that it will kill 
her won't change the man’s nature. It 
wasn’t to be expected that such a man as 
Frank Greystock, in debt, and in Parlia- 
ment, and going to all the best houses, 
should marry your governess, 
he to get by it? That’s what I want to 
know.”’ 

** T suppose he loved her.’’ 


What was | 
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** Laws, mamma, how antediluvian you | 


are! No doubt he did like her—after his 


never could tell. I think Miss Morris 
would make a yery'nice wife for a country 
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waiting, in order that he might see now 
false Lady Eusta¢e was to him; and also 
that she should teach Lucy Morris how 
vain were all her hopes. If Lucy Morris 
would withdraw her claims altogether the 
thing might probably be more quickly 
and more surely managed, If Lucy could 
be induced to tell Frank that she with- 
drew her claim, and that she saw how im- 
possible it was that they should ever be 
man and wife, then—so argued Mrs, Hit- 
taway—Frank would at once throw him- 
self at his cousin’s feet, and all the diffi- 
culty would be over. The abominable, 
unjustifiable, and insolent interference of 
Lady Glencora just at the present moment 
would be the means of undoing all the 
good that had been done, unless it could 
be neutralized by some such activity as 
this. The necklace. had absolutely faded 
uway into nothing. The sly creature 
was almost becoming a heroine on the 
strength of the necklace. The very mys- 
tery with which the robberies were per- 
vaded was acting in her favor. Lord 
Fawn would absolutely be made to marry 
her—forced into it by Lady Glencora and 
that set—unless the love affair between 
her and her cousin, of which Andy Gow- 
ran was able to give such sufficient testi- 
mony, could in some way be made ayaila- 
ble to prevent it. 

The theory of life and system on which 
social matters should be managed, as dis- 
played by her married daughter, was very 
painful to poor old Lady Fawn. When 


she was told that under the new order of 
fashion ; though what he saw in her, [ | 


clergyman who didn’t care how poor things | 


Butshe has no style; and as far as 


Why should 


were. 
I can see she has no beauty. 


such a man as Frank Greystock tie himself | 
by the leg for ever to such a girl as that? | 


But, mamma, he doesn’t mean to marry 
Lucey Morris, 
on in that way with his cousin down in 
Scotland had he meant it? 
nothing of the kind. 


Would he have been going | 


He means | 
He means to marry | 


Lady Eustace’s income if he can get it; | 
| a Liberal; but she could not fail to hear 


and she would marry him before the sum- 
mer, if only we could keep Frederic away 
from her.”’ 

Mrs. Hittaway demanded from her 
mother that in season and out of season 
she should be urgent with Lord Fawn, 


things promises from gentlemen were not 
to be looked upon as binding, that love 
was to go for nothing, that girls were to 
be made contented by being told that when 
one lover was lost another could be found, 
she was very unhappy. She could not 
disbelieve it all, and throw herself back 
upon her faith in virtue, constancy, and 
honesty. She rather thought that things 
had changed for the worse since she was 
young, and that promises were not now as 
binding as they used to be. She herself 
had married into a liberal family, had a 
liberal son, and would have called herself 


from others, her neighbors, that the Eng- 
lish manners, and English pririciples, and 


English society were all going to destruc- 


tion in consequence of the so-called liber- 


alityof theage. Gentlemen, she thought, 


impressing upon him the necessity of . certainly did do things which geutlemen 
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would not have done forty years ago; and 
as for ladies—they, doubtless, were chang- 
ed altogether. Most assuredly she could 


not have brought an Andy Gowran to her | 


mother to tell such tales in their joint 
presence as this man had told ! 

Mrs. Hittaway had ridiculed her for 
saying that poor Lucy would die when 
forced to give up her lover. Mrs. Hitta- 
way had spoken of the necessity of break- 
ing up that engagement without a word 
of anger against Frank Greystock. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Hittaway’s views Frank 
Greystock had amused himself in the most 
natural way in the world when he asked 
Lucy to be his wife. A governess like 
Lucy had been quite foolish to expect that 
such aman as Greystock was in earnest. 
Of course she must give up her lover; and 
if there must be blame she must blame 
herself for her fully! Nevertheless, Lady 
Fawn was so soft-hearted that she believed 
that the sorrow would crush Lucy, even 
if it did not kill her. 

But not the less was it her duty to tell 
Lucy what she thought to be the truth. 
The story of what had occurred among 
the rocks at Portray was very disagree- 
able, but she believed it to be true. The 
man had been making love to his cousin 
And then, 


after his engagement to Lucy. 
was it not quite manifest that he was 


neglecting poor Lucy in every way? He 
had not seen her for nearly six months. 
Had he intended to marry her, would he 
not have found a home for her at the 
deanery? Did he inany respect treat her 
as he would treat the girl whom he in- 
tended to marry? Putting all these 
things together, Lady Fawn thought that 
she saw that Lucy’s case was hopeless ; 
and, so thinking, wrote to her the follow- 
ing letter: 


** Fawn Court, 3d March, 18S—. 
** Dearest Lucy: I have so much to 


say to you that I did think of getting | 
Lady Linlithgow to let you come to us | 


here for a day, but I believe it will per- 
haps be better that I should write. I 
think you leave Lady Linlithgow after the 
first week in April, and it is quite neces- 
sary that you should come to some fixed 
arrangement as to the future. If that 
were all, there need not be any trouble, 
as you will come here, of course. Indeed, 
this is your natural home, as we all feel ; 
and [ must say that we have missed you 
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most terribly since you went, not only for 
| Cecilia and Nina, but for all of us. And 
| I don’t know that I should write at all if 
it wasn’t for something else, that must be 
said sooner or later; because, as to your 
coming here in April, that is so much @ 
matter of course. The only mistake was, 
that you should ever have gone away. So 
we shall expect you here on whatever day 
you may arrange with Lady Linlithgow 
as to leaving her.’’? The poor, dear lady 
went on repeating her affectionate invita- 
tion, because of the difficulty she encoun- 
tered in finding words with which to give 
the cruel counsel which she thought that 
it was her duty to offer. 

** And now, dearest Lucy, I must say 
what I believe to be the truth about Mr. 
Greystock. I think that youshould teach 
yourself to forget him, or at any rate, 
that you should teach yourself to forget 
the offer which he made to you last au- 
tumn. Whether he was or was not in 
earnest then, I think that he has now de- 
termined to forget it. I fear there is no 
doubt that he has been making love to 
his cousin, Lady Eustace. You well 
know that 1 should not mention such a 
thing, if I had not the strongest possible 
grounds to convince me that I ought to do 
so. But, independent of this, his conduct 
to you during the last six months has 
been such as to make us all feel sure that 
the engagement is distasteful tahim. He 
has probably found himself so placed 
that he cannot marry without money, and 
has wanted the firmness, or perhaps you 
will say the hardness of heart, to say so 
openly. I am sure of this, and so is 
Amelia, that it will be better for you to 
give the matter up altogether, and to 
come here and recover the blow among 
friends who will be as kind to you as pos- 
sible. I know all that you will feel, and 
you have my fullest sympathy ; but even 
such sorrows as that are cured by time, 
and by the mercy of God, which is not 
only infinite, but all-powerful. 

‘* Your most affectionate friend, 
°C, Fawn.” 





Lady Fawn, when she had written her 

| letter, discussed it with Amelia, and the 
two together agreed that Lucy would 
never surmount the ill effects of the blow 

| which was thus prophesied. ‘* As to say- 
| ing it will kill her, mamma,”’ said Ame- 


| lia, “*1 don’t believe in that. If I were 
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to lireak my leg, the accident might 
shorten my life, and this may shorten 
hers. It won’t kill her in any other way. 
But it will alter her altogether. Nobody 
ever used to make herself happy so easily 
us Lucy Morris, but all that will be gone 
now.”’ 

When Lucy received the letter, the im- 
mediate effeet upon her, the effect which 
came from the first reading of it, was not 
very great. She succeeded for some half- 
hour in putting it aside, as referring to a 
subject on which she had quite made up 
her mind in a direction contrary to that 
indicated by her correspondent’s advice. 
Lady Fawn told her that her lover intend- 
ed to be false to her. She had thought 
the matter over very carefully within the 
last day or two, and had altogether made 
up her mind that she would continue to 
trust her lover. She had abstained from 
sending to him the letter which she had 
written, and had abstained on that reso- 
lution. Lady Fawn, of course, was as 
kind and friendly as a friend could be. 
She loved Lady Fawn dearly. But she 
was not bound to think Lady Fawn right, 
and in this instance she did not think 
Lady Fawn right. So she folded up the 
letter and put it in her pocket. 

But by putting the letter into her 
pocket she could not put it out of her mind, 
Though she had resolved, of what use to 
her was a resolution in which she could 
not trust? Day had passed by after day, 
week after week, and month after month, 
and her very soul within her had become 
sid fur want of seeing this man, who was 
living almost in the next street to her. 
She was ashamed to own to herselé how 
many hours she had sat at the window, 
thinking that, perhaps, he might walk 
before the house in which he knew that 
she was immured. And, even had it been 
impossible that he should come to her, 
the post was open to him. She had 
scorned to write fo him oftener than he 
would write to her, and now their corre- 
spondence had dwindled almost to noth- 
ing. He knew as well as did Lady Fawn 
when the period of her incarceration in 
Lady Linlithgow’s dungeon would come 
to an end; and he knew, too, how great 
had been ber hope that she might be ac- 


cepted as a guest at the deanery when | 


that period should arrive. He knew that 
she must look fur a new home, unless he 
would tell her where she should live. 
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Was it likely, was it possib'e, that he 
should be silent so long if he still intended 
to make her his wife? No doubt he had 
come to remember his debts, to remember 
his ambition, to think of his cousin's 
wealth, and to think also of his cousin’s 
beauty. What right had she ever had to 
hope for such a position as that of his 
wife, she who had neither money nor 
beauty, she who had nothing to give him 
in return for his name and the ghelter of 
his house beyond her mind and her heart ? 
As she thought of it all, she looked down 
upon her faded gray frock, and stood up 
that she might glance at her features in 
the glass; and she saw how small she 
was and insignificant, and reminded her- 
self that all she had in the world was a 
few pounds which she had saved and was 
still saving in order that she might go to 
him with decent clothes upon her back. 
Was it reasonable that sheshould expect it? 
But why had he come to her and made 
her thus wretched? She could acknowl- 
edge to herself that she had been foolish, 
vain, utterly ignorant of her own value in 
venturing to hope; perhaps unmaidenly 
in allowing it to be seen that she had 
hoped ; but what was he in having first 
exalted her before all her friends, and 
then abasing her so terribly and bringing 
her to such utter shipwreck? From 
spoken or written reproaches she could 
of course abstain, She would neither 
write nor speak any; but from unuttered 
reproaches how could she abstain? She 
had called him a traitor once in playful, 
loving irony, during those few hours in 
which her love had been to her a luxury 
that she could enjoy. But now he was a 
traitor indeed. Had he left her alone she 
would have loved him in silence, and not 
have been wretched in her love. She 
would, she knew, in that case, have had 
vigor enough and sufficient strength of 
character to bear her burden without out- 
ward signs of suffering, without any in- 
ward suffering that would have disturbed 
the current of her life. But now every- 
thing was over with her. She had no 
thought of dying, but her future life was 
a blank to her. 
She came downstairs to sit at lunch 
with Lady Linlithgow, and the old wom- 
an did not perceive that anything was 
| amiss with her companion, Further news 
had been heard of Lizzie Eustace, and of 





| Lord Fawn, and of the robberies, and the 
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countess declared how she had read in the | scious of the necessity of earning her 


newspapers that one man was already in 
custody for the burglary at the house in 
Hertford street. From that subject she 
went on to tidings which had reached her 
from her old friend Lady Clantantram 
that the Fawn marriage was on again, 


bread by the exercise of a most precarious 
profession, while elated by no hope. 
Though she had loved the man and had 


been hopeless, she was happy. But now, 


‘surely, of all maidens, and of all women, 
she was the most forlorn. 
Having once acceded to the truth of 


** Not that I believe it, my dear ; because | 


I think that Mr. Greystock has made it 
quite sate in that quarter.’’ All this 


Lucy heard, and never showed bya single | 
sign, or by a motion of a muscle, that she | 


was in pain, Then Lady Linlithgow 
asked her what she meant to do after the 
5th of April. ‘*I don’t see at all why 
you shouldn’t stay here, if you like it, 
Miss Morris; that is, if you have aban- 
doned the stupid idea of an engagement 
with Frank Greystock.’’ Lucey smiled, 
and even thanked the countess, and said 
that she had made up her mind to go 
back te Richmond for a month or two, 
till she could get another engagement as 
a governess. Then she returned to her 
room and sat again at her window, look- 
ing out upon the street. 

What did it matter now where she 
went? And yet she mast go somewhere, 
and do something. ‘There remained to 
her the wearisome possession of herself, 
and while she lived she must eat, and 
have clothes, and require shelter. She 
could not dawdle out a bitter existence 
under Lady Fawn’s roof, eating the bread 
of charity, hanging ebout the rooms and 
shrubberies useless and idle. How bitter 
to her was that possession of herself, as 
she felt that there was nothing good to be 
done with the thing so possessed! She 
doubted even whether eyer again she 
could become serviceable as a governess, 
and whether the energy would be left to 
her of earning her bread by teaching ade- 
quately the few things that she knew. 
But she must make the attempt, and 
must go on making it, till God in his 
mercy should take her to himself. 

And yet but a few months since life 
had been so sweet to her! As she felt 








this she was not thinking of those short | 
days of excited feverish bliss, in which she | 


had believed that all the good things of 
the world were to be showered into her 
lap; but of previous years in which every- 
thing had been with her as it was now— 
with the one exception that she had not 
then been deceived. She had been full of 
smiles, and humor, and mirth, absolutely 
happy among her friends, though con- 


Lady Fawn’s views, she abandoned all 


hope. Everybody said so, and it was so, 
There was no word from any side to en- 
courage her, The thing was done and 
over, and she would never mention his 
name again. She would simply beg of all 
the Fawns that noallusion might be made 
to him in her presence. She would never 
blame him, and certainly she would never 
praise him, As far as she could rule her 
tongue, she would never have his name 
upon her lips again. 

She thought for a time that she would 
send the letter which she had already 
written. Any other letter she could not 
bring herself to write. Even to think of 
him was an agony to her; but to commu- 
nicate her thoughts to him was worse than 
agony. It would be almost madness. 
What need was there for any letter? If 
the thing was done it was done. Perhaps 
there remained with her, staying by her 
without her own knowledge, some faint 
spark of hope, that even yet he might re- 
turn to her. At last she resolved that 
there should be no letter, and she destroy- 
ed that which she had written. 

But she did write a note to Lady Fawn, 
in which she gratefully accepted her old 
friend’s kindness till such time as she 
could ** find a place.”’? ** As to that other 
subject,’’ she said, ** I know that you are 
right. Please let it all be as though it 
had never been.”’ 


CHAPTER LXL 
LIZZIE’S GREAT FRIEND, 

‘Tne Saturday morning came at last for 
which Lord Fawn had made his appoint 
ment with Lizzie, and a very important 
day it was in Hertford street, chiefly on 
account of his lordship’s visit, but also in 
respect to other events which crowded 
themselves into the day. In the telling 


| of our tale we have gone a little in ad- 


vance of this, as it was not till the subse. 
quent Monday that Lady Linlithgow read 
in the newspaper, and told Lucy, how a 
man had been arrested on account of the 
rubbery. Early on the Saturday morning 
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Sir Griffin Tewett was in Hertford street, 
and, as Lizzie afterwards understood, 
there was a terrible scene between both 
him and Lucinda and him and Mrs. Car- 
buncle. She saw nothing of it herself, 


but Mrs. Carbuncle brought her the ti- | 


dings. For the last few days Mrs. Car- 
buncle had been very affectionate in her 
manner to Lizzie, thereby showing a 
great change; for nearly the whole of 
February the lady, who in fact owned the 
house, had hardly been courteous to her 
remunerative guest, expressing more than 
once a hint that the arrangement which 
had brought them together had better 
come to an end. *‘* You see, Lady Eus- 
tace,’’ Mrs. Carbuncle had once said, 
**the trouble about these robberies is al- 
most too much for me."’ Lizzie, who was 
ill at the time, and still trembling with 
constant fear on account of the lost dia- 
monds, had taken advantage of her sick 
condition, and declined to argue the ques- 
tion of her removal. Now she was sup- 
posed to be convalescent, but Mrs. Car- 
buncle had returned to her former ways 
of affection. No doubt there was cause 
for this—cause that was patent to Lizzie 
herself. Lady Glencora Palliser had 
called, which thing alone was felt by Liz- 
zie to alter her position altogether. And 
then, though her diamonds were gone, 
and though the thieves who had stolen 
them were undoubtedly aware of her se- 
cret as to the first robbery, though she 
had herself told that secret to Lord 
George, whom she had not seen since she 
had done so, in spite of all these causes 
for trouble, she had of late gradually found 
herself to be emerging from the state of 
despondency into which she had fallen 
while the diamonds were in her own cus- 
tody. She knew that she was regaining 
her ascendancy ; and therefore when Mrs. 
Carbuncle came to tell her of the grievous 
things which had been said down stairs 
between Sir Griffin and his mistress, and 
to consult her as to the future, Lizzie was 
not surprised. ‘* I suppose the meaning of 
it isthat the match must be off,” said Lizzie. 

“Qh dear no; pray don’t say anything 
so horrid after all that I have gone 
through. Don’tsuggest anything of that 
kind to Lucinda,” 

** But surely after what you’ve told me 
now, he'll never come here again.”’ 

**Oh yes, he will. There’s no danger 
about his coming back. It’s only a sort 
of a way he has.” 
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** A very disagreeable way,’’ said Lizzie. 

*No doubt, Lady Eustace. But then 
| you know you can’t have it all sweet. 
| There must be some things disagreeable. 
| As far as I can learn the property will be 
all right after a few years, and it is abso- 
lutely indispensable that Lucinda should 
do something. She has accepted him and 
she must go on with it.’’ 

‘* She seems to me to be very unhappy, 
Mrs. Carbuncle.”’ 

** That was always her way. She was 
never gay and cheery like uther girls. I 
have never known her once tu be what you 
would call happy.” 

** She likes hunting.”’ 

** Yes, because she can gallop away out 
of herself. I have done all I can for her, 
and she must go on with the marriage 
now. As for going back, it is out of the 
question. The truth is, we couldn’t af- 
ford it.’’ 

‘*Then you must keep him in a better 
humor.”’ 

‘*T am not so much afraid about him; 
but, dear Lady Eustace, we want you to 
help us a little.” 

** How can I help you?”’ 

“© You can, certainly. Could you lend 
me two hundred and fifty pounds just for 
six weeks?’’ Lizzie’s face fell and her 
eyes becamé very serious in their aspect. 
‘I'wo hundred and fifty pounds! ** You 
know you would have ample security. 
| You need not give Lucinda her present till 
| I’ve paid you, and that will be forty-five 
| pounds,”* 

‘* Thirty-five,”” said Lizzie with angry 
decision. 

“‘T thought we agreed upon forty-five 
when we settled about the servants’ liver- 
ies; and then you can let the man at the 
stables know that 1 am to pay for the-car- 
riage and horses. You wouldn’t be out 
of the money hardly above a week or so, 
and it might be the salvation of Lucinda 
just at present.”’ 

‘‘ Why don’t you ask Lord George?” 

‘* Ask Lord George! He hasn’t got it. 
It’s much more likely that he should ask 
me. I don’t know what’s come to Lord 
George this last month past. I did be- 
lieve that you and he were to come to- 
gether. I think these two robberies have 
upset him altogether. But, dear Lizzie, 
you can let me have it, can’t you?” 

Lizzie did not at all like the idea of lend- 
ing money, and by no means appreciated 
the security now offered to her. It might 
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be very well for her to tell the man at the 
stables that Mrs. Carbuncle would pay 
him her bill, bat how would it be with 
her if Mrs. Carbuncle did not pay the 
bill? And as for her preserft to Lucinda 
—which was to have been a present, and 
regarded by the future Lady Tewett asa 
voluntary offering of good will and affec- 
tion—she was altogether averse to having 
it disposed of in this fashion. And yet 
she did not like to make an enemy of Mrs. 
Carbuncle. ‘‘ I never was so poor in my 
life before, not since | was married,”’ said 
Lizzie. 

**You can’t be poor, dear Lady Eus- 
tace.”’ 

‘*They took my money out of my desk, 
you know—ever so much.” 

* Forty-three pounds,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, who was, of course, well instruct- 
ed in all the details of the robbery. 

**And I don’t suppose you can guess 
what the autumn cost me at Portray. 
The bills are only coming in now, and re- 
ally they sometimes so frighten me that I 
don’t know what I shall do. Indeed I 
haven’t got the money to spare.”’ 

** You'll have every penny of it back in 
six weeks,*’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, upon 
whose face a glow of anger was settling 
down. She quite intended to make her- 
self very disagreeable to her “‘ dear Lady 
Eustace ”’ or her ‘‘dear Lizzie’? if sne did 
not get what she wanted; and she knew 
very well how to do it. It must be own- 
ed that Lizzie was afraid of the woman. 
It was almost impossible for her not to be 
afraid of the people with whom she lived. 
There were so many things against her; 
suv many sources of fear! ‘‘I am quite 
sure you won’t refuse me such a trifling 
favor as this,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, with 


the glow of anger reddening more and | 


more upon her brow. 

“*T don’t think I have so much at the 
bankers,”’ said Lizzie. 

** They'll let you overdraw just as much 
as you please. If the check comes back 
that will be my look out.’’ Lizzie had 
tried that game before, and knew that the 
bankers would allow her to overdraw. 
‘*Come, be a good friend and do it at 
once,”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** Perhaps I can manage a hundred and 
fifty,’’ said Lizzie, trembling. Mrs. Car- 
buncle fought hard for the greater sum ; 
but at last consented to take the less, and 
the check was written, 


** This, of course, won’t interfere with | 
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Lucinda’s present,”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
‘as we can make all this right by the 
horse and carriage account.”’ To this 
proposition, however, Lady Eustace made 
no answer. 

Soon after lunch, at which meal Miss 
Roanoke did not show herself, Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser was announced, and sat for 
about ten minutes in the drawing-room. 
She had come, she said, to give the Duke 
of Omnium's compliments to Lady Eus- 
tace, and to express a wish on the part of 
the duke that the lost diamonds might be 
recovered. ‘*[ doubt,’’ said Lady Glen- 
cora, *‘ whether there is any one in Eng- 
land except professed jewellers who knows 
so much about diamonds as his grace.”’ 

** Or who has so many,”’ said Mrs. Care 
buncle, smiling graciously. 

“*T don’t know about that. I suppose 
there are family diamonds, though 1 have 
never seen them. But he sympathizes 
with you completely, Lady Eustace. I 
suppose there is hardly hope now of re- 
covering them! ”’ Lizzie smiled and shook 
her head. ‘*Isn’t it odd that they never 
should have discovered the thieves? I'm 
told they haven’t at all given it up, only, 
unfortunately.they’ll never get back the 
necklace.”” She sat there for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then, as she took 
her leave, she whispered a few words to 
Lizzie. ‘* He is to come and see you, isn’t 
he?’’ Lizzie assented with a smile, but 
without a word. ‘I hope it will be all 
right,’’ said Lady Glencora, and then she 
went. 

Lizzie liked this friendship from Lady 
| Glencora amazingly. Perhaps, after all, 
| nothing more would ever be known about 
| the diamonds, and they would simply be 
| remembered as having added a peculiar 
and not injurious mystery to her lile. 
| Lord George knew, but then she trusted 

that a benevolent, true-hearted Corsair, 
such as was Lord George, would never 
tell the story against her. The thieves 
knew, but surely they, if not detected, 
would never tell. And if the story were 
told by thieves, or even by a Corsair, at 
any rate half the world would not believe 
it. What she had feared—had feared till 
| the dread had nearly overcome her—was 
| public exposure at the hands of the police. 

If she could escape that, the world mig! ¢ 

still be bright before her. And the inter- 
| est taken in her by such persons as the 
Duke of Omnium and Lady Glencora was 
evidence not only that she had escaped it 
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hitherto, but also that she was in a fair 
way to escape it altogether. Three weeks 
ago she would have given up half her in- 
come to have been able to steal out of 
London without leaving a trace behind 
her. 


she was left alone nearly the whole day in 
her sick bedroom. Things were going 
better with her now. She was recovering 
her position, Mr. Camperdown, who had 
been the first to attack her, was, so to 
say, **nowhere.”? He had acknowledged 
himself beaten. Lord Fawn, whose treat- 
ment to her had been so great an injury, 
was coming to see her that very day. Her 
cousin Frank, though he had never offered 
to marry her, was more affectionate to her 
than ever. Mrs. Carbuncle had been at 
her feet that morning borrowing money. 
And Lady Glencora Palliser, the very 
leading star of fashion, had called upon 
her twice! Why should she succumb? 
She bad an income of four thousand 
pounds a year, and she thought that she 
could remember that her aunt, Lady Lin- 
kithgow, had but seven hundred pounds. 
Lady Fawn with all her daughters had 
ot mear so much as she had. And she 
was beautiful, too, and young, and per- 
fectly free to do what she pleased. No 
doubt the last eighteen months of her life 
had been made wretched by those horrid 
diamonds; but they were gone, and she 
had fair reason to hope that the very 
knowledge of them was gone also. 

In this condition, would it be expedient 


for her to accept Lord Fawn when he | 


came? She could not, of course, be sure 
that any renewed offer would be the result 
of his visit: but she thought it probable 
that with care she might bring him to 
that. Why should he come to her if he 
himself had no such intention? Her mind 
was quite made up on this point, that he 
should be made to renew his offer; but 
whether she would renew her acceptance 
was quite another question, She had 
sworn to her cousin Frank that she would 


never do so, and she had sworn also that | 


she would be revenged on this wretched 
lord. Now would be her opportunity of 
accomplishing her revenge, and of proving 
to Frank that she had been in earnest. 
And she positively disliked the man. 
That probably did not go for much, but 
it went for something, even with Lizzie 
justace. Her cousin she did like, and 
Lord George. She hardly knew which 
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Three weeks ago Mrs. Carbuncle | 
was treating her with discourtesy, and 
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| was her real lore, though no doubt she 

gave the preference greatly to her cousin, 
because she could trust him. And then 
Lord Fawn was very poor. The other two 
men were peor also; but their poverty 
was not so objectionable in Lizzie’s eyes 
as were the respectable, close-fisted econ- 
omies of Lord Fawn, Lord Fawn, no 
doubt, had an assured income and a real 
peerage, and could make her a peeress. 
As she thought of it all, she acknowledged 
that there was a great deal to be said on 
each side, and that the necessity of mak- 
ing up her mind then and there wasa 
heavy burthen upon her. 

Exactly at the hour named Lord Fawn 
came, and Lizzie was, of course, found 
alone. That had been carefully provided. 
He was shown up, and she received him 
very gracefully. She was sitting, and she 
rose from her chair, and put out her hand 
for him to take. She spoke no word of 
greeting, but looked at him with a pleas\ 
ant smile, and stood for a few seconds 
with her hand in his. He was awkward, 
and much embarrassed, and she certainly 
had no intention of lessening his embar- 
rassment. ‘I hope you are better than 
you have been,”’ he said at last. 

“‘[T am getting better, Lord Fawn. 
Will you not sitdown?’’ He then seated 
himself, placing his hat beside him on the 
floor, but at the moment could not find 
| words to speak, ‘‘I have been very ill.”” 
| **] have been so sorry to hear it.”’ 

‘*There has been much to make me ill 
—has there not?”’ 

** About the robbery, you mean?”’ 
| ** About many things. The robbery 


| 
| has been by no means the worst, though 


no doubt it frightened me much. There 
| were two robberies, Lord Fawn.”’ 

| ** Yes, I know that.”’ 

| And it was very terrible. And then, 
| I had been threatened with a lawsuit. 
You have heard that, too? ”’ 

** Yes—I had heard it ”’ 

“*T believe they have given that up 
now. I understand from my cousin, Mr. 
Greystock, who has been my truest friend 
in all my troubles, that the stupid people 
have found out at last that they had not a 
leg tostandon. I dare say you have heard 
that, Lord Fawn?” 

Lord Fawn certainly had heard, in a 
doubtful way, the gist of Mr. Dove's opin- 
ion, namely, that the necklace could not be 
claimed from the holder of it as an heir- 
loom attached to the Eustace family. 





| 
| 
| 
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But he had heard at the same time that 
Mr. Camperdown was as confident as ever 
that he could recover the property by 
claiming it after another fashion. Wheth- 
er or no that claim had been altogether 
abandoned, or had been allowed to fall 
into abeyance because of the absence of 
the diamonds, he did not know, nor did 
any one know—Mr. Camperdown himself 
having come to no decision on the subject. 
But Lord Fawn had been aware that his 
sister had of late shifted the ground of 
her inveterate enmity to Lizzie Eustace, 
making use of the scene which Mr. Gow- 
ran had witnessed, in lieu of the lady’s 
rapacity in regard to the necklace. It 
might therefore be assumed, Lord Fawn 
thought and feared, that his strong ground 
in regard to the necklace had been cut 
from under his feet. But still, it did not 
behoove him to confess that the cause 
which he had always alleged as the 
ground for his retreat from the engage- 
ment was no cause at all. It might go 
hard with him should an attempt be made- 
to force him to name another cause. He 


knew that he would lack the courage to 
tell the lady that he had heard from his 
sister that one Andy Gowran had wit- 
nessed a terrible scene down among the 


rocks at Portray. So he sat silent, and 
made no answer to Lizzie’s first assertion 
respecting the diamonds. 

But the necklace was her strong point, 
and she did not intend that he should es- 
cape the subject. ‘ If I remember right, 
Lord Fawn, you yourself saw that wretch- 
ed old attorney once or twice on the sub- | 
ject?” 

** I did see Mr. Camperdown, certainly. 
He is my own family lawyer.”’ 

**You were kind enough to interest 
yourself about the diamonds—were you 
not?’’ She asked him this asa question, 
and then waited for a reply. ‘* Was it 
not so? ’” 

** Yes, Lady Eustace; it was so.” 

‘© They were of great value, and it was 
natural,’’ continued Lizzie. ‘* Of course 
you interested yourself. Mr. Camper- 
down was full of awfal threats against me 
—was he not? [ don’t know what he 
was not going todo. He stopped me in 
the street as I was driving to the station 
in my own carriage, when the diamonds 
were with me; which was a very strong | 
measure, I think. And he wrote me | 
ever so many, oh, such horrid letters. | 
And he went abvut telling everybody | 
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that it was an heirloom—didn’t he? You 
know all that, Lord Fawn?” 

‘*T know that he wanted to recover 
them.’’ 

** And did he tell you that he went to a 
real lawyer, somebody who really knew 
about it, Mr. Turbot, or Turtle, or some 
such name as that, and the real lawyer 
told him that he was all wrong, and that 
the necklace couldn’t be an heirloom at 
all, because it belonged to me, and that 
he had better drop his lawsuit altogether? 
Did you hear that? ”’ 

** No; I did not hear that.”’ 

** Ah, Lord Fawn, you dropped your 
inquiries just at the wrong place. No 
doubt you had too many things to do in 
Parliament and the Government to go on 
with them ; but if you had gone on, you 
would bave learned that Mr. Camperdown 
had just to give it up, because he had 
been wrong from beginning to end.”’ 
Lizzie’s words fell from her with extreme 
rapidity, and she had become almost out 
of breath from the effects of her own 
energy. 

Lord Fawn felt strongly the necessity 
of clinging to the diamonds as his one 
great and sufficient justification. ‘I 
thought,”’ said he, “that Mr. Campér- 
down had abandoned his action for the 
present because the jewels had been 
stolen.”’ 

** Not a bit of it,’’ said Lizzie, rising 
suddenly to her legs. ‘‘ Who says so? 
Who dares to say so? Whoever says so 
is—is a story-teller. I understand all 
about that. The action could go on just 
the same, and [ could be made to pay for 
the necklace out of my own income if it 
hadn’t been my own. I am sure, Lord 
Fawn, such a clever man as you, and one 
who has always been in the Government 
and in Parliament, can see that. And 
will anybody believe that such an enemy 
as Mr. Camperdown has been to me, per- 
secuting me in every possible way, telling 
lies abont everybody, who tried to pre- 
vent my dear, darling husband from mar- 
rying me, that he wouldn’t go on with it 
if he could?” 

“Mr. Camperdown is a very respect- 
able man, Lady Eustace.” 

‘* Respectable! Talk to me of respect- 
able after all that he has made me suffer! 
As you were so fond of making inquiries, 
Lord Fawn, you ought to have gone on 
with them. You never would believe 
what my cousin said.”’ 
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‘- Your cousin always behaved very 
badly to me.” 

** My cousin, who is a brother rather 
than a cousin, has known how to protect 
me from the injuries done to me, or 
rather, has known how to take my part 
when I have been injured. My lord, as 
you have been unwilling to believe him, 
why have you not gone to that gentleman 
who, as I say, is a real lawyer? I don’t 
know, my lord, that it need have con- 
cerned you at all, but as you began, you 
surely should have gone on withit. Dor’t 
you think so?’”’ She was still standing 
up and, small as was her stature, was 
almost menacing the unfortunate Under- 
Secretary of State, who was still seated in 
his chair. ‘* My lord,’”’ continued Lizzie, 
‘*] have had great wrong done me.”’ 

** Do you mean by me? ”’ 

** Yes, by you. Who else has done it? ”’ 

**T do not think that I have done wrong 
to any one. I was obliged to say that I 


could not recognize those diamonds as the 
property of my wife.”’ 

** But what right had you to sayso? I 
had the diamonds when you asked me to 
be your wife.”’ 

“] did not know it.” 

** Nor did you know that I had this lit- 


tle ring upon my finger. Is it fit that you, 
er that any man should turn round upon a 
lady and say to her that your word is to 
be broken, and that she is to be exposed 
before all her friends, because you have 
taken a fancy to dislike her ring or her 
brooch? I say, Lord Fawn, it was no 
business of yours, even after you were en- 

ged tome. What jewels I might have, 
or not have, was no concern of yours till 
after I had become your wife. Go and 
ask all the world if it is not so? You 
say that my cousin affronts you because 
he takes my part, like a brother. Ask 
any one else, Ask any lady you may 
know. Let us name some one to decide 
between us which of us has been wrong. 
Lady Glencora Palliser is a friend of 
yours, and her husband is in the Govern- 
ment. Shall we name her? It is true, 
indeed, that her uncle, the Duke of Om- 
nium, the grandest and greatest of Eng- 
lish noblemen, is specially interested on 
my behalf.’”’ This was very fine in Lizzie. 
The Duke of Omnium she had never seen ; 
but his name had been mentioned to her 
by Lady Glencora, and she was quick to 
use it. 
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**T can admit of no reference to any 
one,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

** And I then, what am I to do.? Iam 
to be thrown over simply because your 
lordship—chooses to throw me_ over. 
Your lordship will admit no reference to 
any one! Your lordship makes inquiries 
as long as an attorney tells you stories 
against me, but drops them at once when 
the attorney is made to understand that 
he is wrong. ‘Tell me this, sir. Can you 
justify yourself in your own heart? ”’ 

Unfortunately for Lord Fawn, he was 
not sure that he could justily himeelf. 
The diamonds were gone, and the action 
was laid aside, and the general opinion 
which had prevailed a month or two 
since, that Lizzie had been disreputably 
concerned in stealing her own necklace, 
seemed to have been laid aside. Lady 
Glencora and the duke went for almost as 
much with Lord Fawn as they did with 
Lizzie. No doubt the misbehavior down 
among the rocks was left to him; but he 


-had that only on the evidence of Andy 


Gowran, and even Andy Gowran’s evi- 
dence he had declined to receive otherwise 
than second-hand. Lizzie, too, was pre- 
pared with an answer to this charge, an 
answer which she had already made more 
than once, though the charge was not pos* 
tively brought against her, and which 
consisted in an assertion that Frank Grey- 
stock was her brother rather than her 
cousin. Such brotherhood was not alto- 
gether satisfactory to Lord Fawn, when 
he came once mere to regard Liazie Eus- 
tace as his possible future wife; but still 
the assertion was an answer, and one that 
he could not altogether reject. 

It certainly was the case that he had 
again begun to think what would be the 
result of a marriage with Lady Eustace. 
IIe must sever himself altogether from 
Mrs. Hittaway, and must relax the ¢lase- 
ness of his relations with Fawn Court. 
He would have a wife respecting whom 
he himself had spread evil tidings, and 
the man whom he most hated in the 
world would be his wife’s favorite cousin 
or, so to say, brother. He would, aftera 
fashion, be connected with Mrs. Carbun- 
cle, Lord George de Bruce Carruthers, 
and Sir Griffin Tewett, all of whom he 
regarded as thoroughly disreputable. 
And, moreover, at his own country house 
at Portray, as in such case it would be, 
his own bailiff or steward would be the 
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man who had seen, what he had seen. 
These were great objections; but how 
was he to avoid marrying? He was en- 
gaged to her. flow, at any rate, was he 
to escape from the renewal of his engage- 
ment at thismoment? He had more than 
once positively stated that he was de- 
terred from marrying her only by her 
possession of the diamonds. The dia- 
monds were now gone. 

Lizzie was still standing, waiting for an 
answer to her question. Can you justify 
yourself in your own heart? Having 
paused for some seconds she repeated her 
question in a stronger and more personal 
form. ‘*Had I been your sister, Lord 
Fawn, and had another man behaved to 
me as you have now done, would you say 
that he had behaved well and that she 
had no ground for complaint? Can you 
bring yourself to answer that question 
honestly? ”’ 

‘*T hope I shall answer no question dis- 
honestly.”’ 

** Answer it then. No; you cannot 
answer it, because yon would condemn 
yourself, Now, Lord Fawn, what do you 
inean to do?”’ 

‘*T had thought, Lady Eustace, that 
any regard which you might ever have 
entertained for me——”’ 

*“*Well; what had you thought of my 
regard ?”* 

‘* That it had been dissipated.’’ 

‘* Have I told youso? Hasany one come 
to you from me with such a message ?’”’ 

‘* Have you not received attentions from 
any one else? ”’ 

** Attentions ; whatattentiors? I have 
received plenty of attentions, most flatter- 
ing attentions. I was honored even this 
morning by a most gratifying attention 
m the part of his grace the Duke of Om- 
nium.”’ 

‘* I did not mean that.’’ 

‘* What do you mean, then? I am not 
going to marry the Duke of Omnium be- 
cause of his attention, nor any one else, 
If you mean, sir, after the other inquiries 
you have done me the honor to make, to 
throw it in my face now, that I have— 
have in any way rendered myself un- 
worthy of the position of your wife be- 
cause people have been civil and kind to 
me in my sorrow, you are a greater das- 
tard than [ took you to be. ‘Tell me at 
once, sir, whom you mean,”’ 
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It is hardly too much to say that the 
man quailed before her, And it certainly | 
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is not too much to say that, had Lizzie 
Eustace been trained as an actress, she 
would have become a favorite with the 
town. When there came to her any fair 
scope for acting, she was perfect. In the 
ordinary scenes of ordinary life, such as 
befell her during her visit to Fawn Court, 
she could not acquit herself well. There 
was no reality about her, and the want of 
it was strangely plain to most unobservant 
eyes. But give hera part to play that 
required exaggerated, strong action, and 
she hardly ever failed. Even in that ter- 
rible moment, when, on her return from 
the theatre, she thought that the police 
had discovered her secret about the dia- 
monds, though she nearly sank through 
fear, she still carried on her acting in the 
presence of Lucinda Roanoke ; and when 
she had found herself constrained ‘to tell 
the truth to Lord George Carruthers, the 
power to personify a poor weak, injured 
creature was not wanting to her. The 
reader will not think that her position in 
society at the present moment was very 
well established, will feel, probably, that 
she must still have known herself to be on 
the brink of social ruin. But she had 
now fully worked herself up to the neces- 
sities of the occasion, and was as able to 
play her part as any actress that ever 
walked the boards. She had called him 
a dastard, and now stood looking him fm 
the face. ‘*I didn’t mean anybody in 
particular,” said Lord Fawn. 

‘*' Then what right can you have to ask 
me whether I have received attentions? 
Had it not been for the affectionate atten- 
tion of my cousin, Mr. Greystock, I should 
have died beneath the load of sorrow you 
have heaped upon me.” This she said 
quite boldly, and yet the man she named 
was he of whom Andy Gowran told his 
horrid story, and whose love-making to 
Lizzie had, in Mrs. Hittaway’s opinion, 
been sufficient to atone for any falling off 
of strength in the matter of the diamonds. 

‘‘ A rumor reached me,” said Lord 
Fawn, plucking up his courage, ‘‘ that 
you were engaged to marry your cousin.”’ 

‘‘Then rumor lied, my lord. And- he 
or she who repeated the rumor to you, lied 
also. And any he or she who repeats it 
again will go on with the lie.” Lord 
Fawn’s brow became very black. The 
word ‘‘lie’”’ itself was offensive to him, 
offensive even though it might not be 
applied directly to himself; but he still 
quailed, and was unable to express his in- 
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dignation—as he had done to poor Lucy | the Duke of Omnium, or the duke name, 


Morris, his mother’s governess. ‘* And 
now let me ask, Lord Fawn, on what 
ground you and I stand together. When 
my friend Lady Glencora asked me, only 
this morning, whether my engagement 
with you was still an existing fact, and 
brought me the kindest possible message 
on the same subject from her uncle, the 
duke, I hardly knew what answer to 
make her.’? It was not surprising that 
Lizzie in her difficulties should use her 
new friend, but perhaps she overdid the 
friendship a little. ‘*I told her that we 
were engaged, but that your lordship’s 
conduct to me had been so strange that I 
hardly knew how to speak of you among 
my friends.”’ - 

**T thought I explained myself to your 
cousin.”’ 

**My cousin certainly did not under- 
stand your explanation.” 

Lord Fawn was certain that Greystock 
had understood it well; and Greystock 
had in return insulted him because the 
engagement was broken off. But it is im- 
possible to argue on facts with a woman 
who has been ill-used. ‘* After all that 


has passed perhaps we had better part,’’ 
said Lord Fawn. 

‘«'Then I shall pnt the matter into the 
-hands of the Duke of Qmnium,”’ said Liz- 


zie boldly. ‘I will not have my whole 
life ruined, my good name blasted——”’ 

**T have not said a word to injure your 
good name.”’ 

**On what plea then, have you dared 
to take upon yourself to put an end to an 
engagement which was made at your own 
pressing request—which was, of course, 
made at your own request? On what 
ground do you justify such conduct ? You 
are a Liberal, Lord Fawn; and everybody 
regards the Duke of Omnium as the head 
of the liberal nobility in England. He is 
my friend, and [ shall put the matter into 
his hands.”? It was probably from her 
cousin Frank that Lizzie had learned that 
Lord Fawn was more afraid of the leaders 
of his own party than of any other tribu- 
nal upon earth—or perhaps elsewhere. 

Lord Fawn felt the absurdity of the 
threat, and yet it had effect upon him. 
He knew that the Duke of Omnium was a 
worn-put old debauchee, with one foot in 
the grave, who was looked after by two or 
three women who were only anxious that 
he should not disgrace himself by some 
ebsurdity before he died, Nevertheless 





was a power in the nation. Lady Glen- 
cora was certainly very powerful, and 
Lady Glencora’s husband was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He did not suppose 
that the duke cared in the least whether 
Lizzie Eustace was or was not married ; 
but Lady Glencora had certainly interest- 
ed herself about Lizzie, and might make 
London almost too hot to hold him if she 
chose to go about everywhere saying that 
he ought to marry the lady. And in ad- 
dition to all this prospective grief, there 
was the trouble of the present moment. 
He was in Lizzie’s own room—fool that he 
had been to come there—and he must get 
out as best he could. ‘* Lady Eustace,’’ 
he said, **I am most anxious not to be- 
have badly in this matter.”’ 

**But you are behaving badly—very 
badly.”’ 

‘* With your leave I will tell you what 
I would suggest. I will submit to you in 
writing my opinion on this matter—Lord 
Fawn had been all his life submitting his 
opinion in writing, and thought that he 
was rather a good hand at the work. ‘I 
will then endeavor to explain to you the 
reasons which make me think that it will 
be better for us both that our engagement 
should be at an end. If, after reading it, 
you shall disagree with me, and still in- 
sist on the right which I gave you when I 
asked you to become my wife, I will then 
perform the promise which I certainly 
made.’’ To this most foolish proposal on 
his part, Lizzie of course acquiesced. 
She acquiesced, and bade him farewell 
with her sweetest smile. It was now 
manifest to her that she could have her 
husband, or her revenge, just as she might 
prefer. 

This had been a day of triumph to her, 
and she was talking of it in the evening 
triumphantly to Mrs, Carbuncle, when 
she was told that a policeman wanted to 
see her down stairs! Oh, those wretched 
police! Again all the blood rushed to 
her head and nearly killed her. She de- 
scended slowly; and was then informed 
by a man, not dressed I!ke Bunfit, in plain 
clothes, but with all the paraphernalia of 
a policeman’s uniform, that her late ser- 
vant, Patience Crabstick, had given her- 
self up as Queen’s evidence, and was now 
in custody in Scotland Yard. It had been 
thought right that she should be so far in- 
formed; but the man was able to tell her 
nothing further. 
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NE Saturday morning recently, I 

walked down Baxter street, New 
York city—a thoroughfare which is too 
well known to need description. In the 
heart of the Five Points, where Worth 
street was cut not long ago to admit day- 
light, I paused and looked around; for I 
was in search of the synagogue which 
was said to exist in the neighborhood. I 
stood before a house which was two-storied 
and of brick; but it was very low, with 
a slanting roof, and, like all the buildings 
about it, was extremely wretched. Three 
large signboards attached to it in various 
positions announced the fact that part or 
the whole of the house was devoted to dis- 
tilling liquors. That the ground floor 
was so used could be seen from the wide, 
double doorway and the casks which stood 
within it; and yet on casually glancing 
at a low side-door, I saw that somebody 
also lived in the structure, for a piece 
of cardboard nailed to the cross-beam 
bore the Hebrew inscription, ‘* Shochet 
Ophoth,”’ which translated would read, 
** Slaughterer of Fowl.’’ It therefore was 
the door-plate of a gentleman who had 
been authorized to slay poultry after 
the ancient regulations of the Orthodox 
Jews. . 
** Now,’’ thought I, ‘* there isa chance 
for me to ascertain where the synagogue 
is located. This gentleman, who makes 
a living by killing the poultry of the pious 
Israelites at four or five cents a head, 
ought certainly to attend all religious 
services regularly, and will therefore be 
able to tell me what I want to know. In 
fact, he may be the reader of the syna- 
gogue and the slaughterer of fowl at 
the same time, for that is a common cir- 
cumstance. So here goes.”’ 

I was on the point of trying the side- 
door of which I have spoken, but hearing 
foutsteps close behind me, turned hastily 
to see who was following me. My eyes 
fell upon a man and a woman evidently 
dressed in their best attire, such as it 
was. The man carried by a string the 
,well-known green cloth bag in which 
Orthodox Jews pack their Hebrew prayer- 
book, their Hebrew Pentateuch, and their 


fringed shawl or ¢halith, on taking a trip 
to their place of worship. They were ap- 
parently making for the same place as 
myself, and I therefore stepped politely 
out of the way. They pushed the low 
side-door open and ascended a rickety 
flight of stairs, with myself at their 
heels. 

We reached a landing from which a 
narrow passage led us into a rear build- 
ing. In due course of time we came to a 
door, which my conductors opened. As 
they did so, the loud voice of a man who 
was reading burst upon our ears; and | 
knew that services had been commenced. 
[still followed my guides, who thus far 
had proven trustworthy. We ascended a 
low flight of stairs, and stepped into a 
large, bare, cheerless room. A tattered 
curtain was stretched at‘our right hand 
from the door by which we entered across 
the room to an opposite door, which led 
into the men’s room, The curtain seemed 
intended to shut out the interior of the 
apartment from passers ; but through the 
rents in it I could see all that I desired. 
A number of unpainted pine benches were 
ranged along the walls. The floor was 
bare and rough, and the ceiling black 
with dust and cobwebs. In one corner 
stood a ruined brick oven, which gave the 
place the appearance of a German bak- 
ery. In fact, i¢ might once upon a time 
have been used for such a purpose. On 
the benches at the moment sat fifteen or 
twenty women, who were all intent upon 
their Hebrew prayer-books. ‘They were 
apparently listening closely to the reader, 
whose voice came to them through a small 
hole in the partition between their room 
and the. next. This antechamber was 
therefure used as a women’s gallery, the 
females in orthodox synagogues never be- 
ing allowed to sit beside the men. 

My guide, the church member and his 
wife, were consequently compelled to sep- 
arate here. The latter lifted the tattered 
curtain and took a seat beside the other 
women, while her husband walked into 
the men’s room. Still I followed, and like 
him I did not remove my hat. I being a 


stranger, and, for all that was known there 
’ 
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to the contrary, possibly a Mormon or 
a Fire-Worshipper, might have done so 
with impunity; but he would probably 
have been thrown at once out of the most 
aceessible window. I[ took the first vacant 
seat, and surveyed the scene. Overhead 
uncovered beams, and the walls to the 
right and left of whitewashed brick, but 
the wash was no longer white, and in 
many places had been worn off by shoul- 
ders rubbed against it for years. At the 
further end there was a rude partition of 
unplaned planks, through whose chinks 
eame the sound of hammering, and was 
offered a view of whiskey barrels beyond, 
and the whole paraphernalia of a distil- 
lery. Attached to the wall at the left was 
a wretched lantern, in which a smoky 
whale oil lamp burned dimly. It was the 
‘* Ner Tomid,”’ the perpetual light. The 
ark containing the sacred scrolls was 
made of pine, and painted in various col- 
ors. The curtain which hung before it 
was of dirty calico, and bore the mystic 
tetragram sewed upon it in tape. The 
chandeliers were of tin, fastened to beams 
overhead with twine, and had tallow ean- 
dles stuck into them. Nota curtain toa 
window, nor a strip of carpet or matting 
to the floor, nor a cushion to a seat. 

In the middle of the room stood the 
reader’s desk, made, like the ark, of 
painted pine. Before it was the reader, 
his hair unkempt, his clothes unbrushed, 
and his boots covered with mud. Nor 
was I surprised at that, for I knew that 
it was Russian-Polish Jews among whom 
I was sitting, and that they, who have led 
most wretched and suffering lives, are 
also most orthodox. The most orthodox 
are in point of religion very nearly the 
same to-day that they were a hundred years 
ago; and a hundred years ago to brush 
one’s hair or clothes or boots on Saturday 
was considered a serious sin. Conse- 
quently they think it so to-day, and none 
of their really pious men—their leaders— 
do it. The reader wore no _ sacerdo- 
tal gown, for the Russian Jews do not 
permitit. He was engaged on the prayer- 
book fora half hour after my entrance, 
reading part of the time with marvellous 
rapidity, and half chanting, half singing, 
the rest. 

There were twenty or thirty benches in 
the room, and they were occupied by wor- 
shippers ranging in years from six to 
eighty. All over the age of thirteen wore 
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the thalith, the fringed garment which 
thie Bible commands the Israelites to have 
upon their persons at all seasons, so that 
tie sight of it may constantly remind 
them of the divine commandments. To 
wear it always upon the outside of their 
attire at the present day would be very in- 
convenient; they therefore do that only 
while in the synagogue, and at other 
times wear beneath the shirt a smaller 
garment, four-cornered, with a peculiar 
tassel at each corner, thé whole made af- 
ter a certain established fashion. In fact, 
they never take this second article of ap- 
parel from their bodies. 

Bat to return to the synagogue in Bax- 
ter street. They went through all the 
well-known prayers which precede the 
reading of the Pentatésach—through the 
Psalms, the extracts from the Bible, and 
the touching entreaties for deliverance 
from their exile. I picked up a prayer- 
book which lay at my side, and turned 
over its leaves. It was the standard edi- 
tion which among all the Orthodox is still 
in use, as well as among some of the Re- 
formed Jews, although the latter have 
weeded out many inappropriate and ob- 
jectionable passages. There was no trans- 
lation to the book. Many Russian-Polish 
Jews would think a translation an out- 
rage. Fortunately, I understood Hebrew— 
better, perhaps, than the majority of the 
worshippers in the synagogue, who, like 
the majority of all the Jews of to-day, 
have acquired the ability to read the mere 
words with tremendous rapidity, but 
without knowing the meaning of any ex- 
cept the most frequently recurring. 

Presently we reached the silent prayer, 
during which all stand with their faces to 
the east. That concluded, the doors of 
the ark were rolled back, and the parch- 
ment scroll of the Pentateuch, on which 
every‘ letter has been formed by hand, 
was taken out and deposited by the reader 
on the desk. The president of the con- 
gregation, the sexton, and another officer 
then stationed themselves about the scroll, 
and the reader began to recite to the pe- 
culiar, monotonous tune which is custom- 
ary among the Orthodox. The passage 
read is always cut up into parts, and at 
the beginning of each a member of the 
congregation is called to the desk by the 
reader, who addresses him by his Hebrew 
name (every Orthodox Jew has that) and 
tells him in Hebrew to arise. He steps 
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forward, recites the customary ‘short 
prayer, looks on the scroll while the 
reader goes over it, and when the end of 
the part is reached makes a small dona- 
tion to the congregation, and gives place 
to another. Strangers who are Jews 
are usually given the preference in this, 
which is considered an honor. 

I knew this, and did not expect to 
escape on this occasion. I presently saw 
that the reader, the sexton, and the pres- 
ident were whispering together, and I 
felt that my fate had been sealed. But 
they were evidently in doubt. ‘They ap- 
peared uncertain what to think of me. 
Was I a Jew like themselves, but changed 
in expression and softened in feature by 
- profane education and intercourse with 
the outside world; or was I simply a 
Christian, a Mormon, ora Pagan? The 
sexton seemed determined to dissipate the 
doubt. He approached me and asked me 
if [ desired the honor of being called to the 
desk. Knowing it would be considered 
discourteous if [ admitted my extraction 
and still refused the distinetion which 
was tendered me, I replied in the affirma- 
tive. Upon that he asked me for my He- 
brew name, and [ gave him Moses bar 
Samuel—Moses, the son of Samuel. A 
thalith was taken from the ark and given 
me. I wrapped it about me and awaited 
my turn, endeavoring meanwhile to reeall 
the words of the prayer which 1 would be 
expected to recite. 

Moses bar Samuel was presently called. 
Arising fyom my seat, | stepped to the 
desk, and grasping the peculiar tassel at 
one corner of my thalith, pressed it upon 
the parchment scroll and then brought it 
to my lips, uttering aloud at the same 
time the customary benediction. As I 
concluded the whole congregation chimed 
in, and then the reader began. For five 
minutes or more he rattled away without 
a single pause for breath, and then fin- 
ished with an extra flourish and an origi- 
nal note or two in his tune, to do me 
especial honor. I made a second benedic- 
tion, like the first, in Hebrew, and after 
informing the reader that I wished to do- 
nate the sum of one dollar to the Che- 
brah Bnai Jisrael Adath Kodesh (the 
Holy Congregation of the Sons of Israel) 
—a fact which he immediately announced 
to the congregation in the course of his 
erratic Hebrew melodies—I made way for 
the next man, and retired to my seat, 
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The next man happened to be a newly- 
made one; that is, he was a lad who had 
just reached the age of thirteen, and was 
therefore entitled to be classed among the 
adults. The thalith which he wore had 
been made expressly fur him, and he had 
never worn it before. He uttered a bene- 
diction in the same way as the others had 
done it, but on concluding it he began to 
read the scroll himself instead of allowing 
the reader to do it, and did it to the same 
tune and in the same measure. Ile had 
probably spent « month in preparing him- 
self for this task, under the guidance of 
the reader. It is an old custom, and one 
which the most Orthodox Jews cling to 
determinedly, while vestiges of it are 
found in almost every synagogue of the 
United States, however advanced the con- 
gregation may be. Connected with the 
ceremony is a noble idea. Every error 
that a boy may commit before his thir- 
teenth year his parents are held responsi- 
ble for; but after reaching that age he 
must bear upon his own shoulders the 
consequences of all his acts, and in order 
to bring the truth of this more strongly 
before him, and to invest him with a cer- 
tain degree of self-respect and self-reli- 
ance, he is formally admitted to the con- 
gregation on the Saturday following his 
thirteenth birthday, with the ceremonies 
which I have just described. 

The boy’s performance over, the scroll 
was rolled up and covered with its silken 
gown, amid a universal uprising and the 
confused murmuring of fifty praying 
voices. The scroll was then replaced in 
the ark, the doors were closed, and the 
concluding services were commenced, I[ 
was somewhat lost in thought when the 
sexton again approached me, His ques- 
tion was rather embarrassing. Would [ 
like to say the mussaph prayer? Inother 
words, would I like to rise befure the con- 
gregation and sing this prayer to the cus- 
tomary tune? ‘They seemed to have 
formed a high opinion of my ability after 
my creditable performance at the desk ; 
but notwithstanding that, 1 now had to 
confess, humiliating though it was, that 
to do this second thing was utterly beyond 
my powers. I told the sexton as much, 
and with a look of kindly pity he left me 
once more in peace. 

I employed the remaining time of my 
stay in observing the men about me, One 
I remembered to have seen behind the 
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counter in a Cheap John establishment in 
Chatham street. I knew him to be a keen 
scoundrel, but he appeared very pious. 
He read the prayers, sang the psalms, and 
made the responses in an auctioneer’s 
voice, bowing continually while stand- 
ing, and indulging in various alarming 
freaks of devotion. Some I had seen at 
work as glaziers, bookbinders, and pic- 
ture-frame makers, while others I knew to 
be dealers in second-hand clothing, pur- 
chasers of rags and bones, and peddlers 
of neckties and plated jewelry. <A boy of 
fourteen was the loudest prayer I ever 
heard. He surpassed even the gentleman 
from the Cheap John establishment in 
Chatham street. A more repulsive face I 
had never seen, and I reflected with any- 
thing but agreeable feelings on the kind 
of man he would probably make. 

Nearly opposite me sat a young man of 
twenty-two beside his father, a white- 
bearded patriarch. From what I had 
heard of him I judged that he was well 
educated, thoughtful, and full of honora- 
ble aspirations, and would probably not 
have been sitting in this Baxter street 
synagogue had it not been for his parents, 
who, being natives of Russian Poland, and 
having survived much persecution, were 
consequently very bigoted in their adhe- 
rence to all the old Jewish rites and cus- 
toms. To have seen their son in a syna- 
gogue where the men and women sit to- 
gether, or the heads of the worshippers 
are uncovered, or the singing is accom- 
panied by the music of an organ, or any 
of the old prayers are omitted, or the tha- 
lith is not worn, would have caused them 
more grief than a good life could atone 
for; and for that reason he does not do 
what he would most wish to do, but waits 
patiently until his parents, who are old, 
die after the fashion of all mankind, and 
then, having done his duty to those whose 
early ‘sufferipgs produced the prejudices 
of their later years, he will obey the direc- 
tions of his reason. He was known, how- 
ever, to be an “‘ innovator,’’ and as such 
was regarded with no kindly feelings by 
the Chebrah Bnai Jisrael Adath Kodesh. 
During my observations I saw more than 
one unfriendly glance directed at him, 
and several attempts to annoy him. Since 
then, I understand, he has taken his pa- 
rents to live in the upper part of the city, 
where they may attend a synagogue 
epually orthodox with that of Baxter 
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street, but attended by people of a differ- 
ent character, 

While I was making these observations, 
the services were drawing to a close. 
Shortly before their conclusion the cus- 
tomary prayer fur the dead was recited. 
The doors of the ark were opened, and the 
reader lowered his voice to as sulemn a 
tone as his nature made possible. Mean- 
while an old man, bent almost double with 
the weight of years, stepped slowly and 
feebly before the ark, holding by the hand 
a child of four years. The little one’s 
father, who had been the old man’s son 
and his only support, was dead, and the 
child was to say the prayer for the de- 
parted. The old man recited it slowly 
word for word, in a trembling voice, and 
the child followed him, word by word. 
lt is a very old custom, and the most re- 
formed synagogues retain it, though in a 
modified furm. Every year, on the anni- 
versary of the parents’ death, all the male 
children say this prayer, morning and 
evening ; and if at the time there is no ser- 
vice in the synagogues, ten men are as- 
sembled for the purpose in a convenient 
and proper place. Unless in cases of ab- 
solute necessity, the ceremony is never 
performed unless in the presence of ten 
male adults. For that reason Orthodox 
Jews are seldom found living alone at a 
distance from large communities, or in 
places in which they have no co-religion- 
ists residing. It takes the prayers of ten 
men combined, they say, to reach the ear 
of God under certain circumstances. 

Shortly after the prayer for the dead 
the services came to a conclusion. Every 
man packed up his Pentateuch, bis prayer- 
book, and his thalith in his green cloth 
bag, and meeting his wife, if he had one, 
in the next room, started home. » Half 
a dozen, however, remained for a short 
time to gossip about general business af- 
fairs, and perhaps to discuss the promi- 
nent points of the Biblical passage which 
had been read that morning. I called the 
sexton and offered to pay him the dollar 
which I had donated to the congregation, 
but he refused to take the money. ‘They 
handle no money on Saturday, he said. 
I had expected this reply, and without 
parley gave him my address. He repeat- 
ed it to himself four or five times, and ap- 
peared to be making a determined effort 
to remember it. That was all he could 
do for an Orthodox Jew will not write a 
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word, or tear a piece of paper, or cut a 
string, or pluck a flower on Saturday un- 
der any inducement. The old rabbis 
brought these acts and many others un- 
der the head of labor, and forbade them ; 
and so strictly was the rule enforced ‘that 
it finally became an inborn prejudice. — 

I suppose it was much against his will 
that he had to give me credit for the 
aimount of my donation, and yet it was all 
he could do. I said good-by to the man 
and left him. The next morning, before 
I was out of my bed, he was already at 
my door to ask for his money. That was 
the last time I had the pleasure of seeing 
him, although I frequently pass the house 
in which I first met him. 

Since the day on which I visited them, 
the congregation appear to have been con- 
sidering the advantages of emerging from 
their obscurity, and as a result I one day 
found, in addition to the three distillery 
signs, a fourth on the front of the house. 
It was small, square, suspended by a cord 
from one of the second-story windows, and 
in blue and yellow bure the name of the 
synagogue. It dangles there to-dey. 

In concluding my narrative a few words 
of explanation are necessary. As ortho- 
dox as the congregation in Baxter street 
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there are only three or fuur in New York 
city, and, like that, they are all composed 
of natives of Russian Poland. In that 
unhappy land the Jews grow up in direst 
misery, and often in fear of violence at 
the hands of a brutal people, and are con- 
sequently so bigoted that none would 
wear breeches after the fashion of Chris- 
tians until a recent imperial decree com- 
pelled them to do so. On the other hand, 
there are some Russians who are in the 
most advanced ranks of Jewish reformers, 
who have suffered at the hands of Chris- 
tians because they were Jews without 
becoming bigots, and who have suffered at 
the hands of Jews because of their liberal 
sentiments and endeavors at reform with- 
out becoming misanthropes. But these 
form, naturally, a small proportion. 

The most enlightened Jews are, of 
course, those who have been educated un- 
der the most humane laws. It is they 
who are agitating reform most earnestly, 
and have themselves made the greatest 
progress. To see the difference between 
them and the Russian Poles, one should 
visit on successive Saturdays the syna- 
gogue in Baxter street and the Temple 


Emanuel in Fifth avenue. 
W. M. R. 








{From the Spanish of Fray Gerundio.] 
NO PLAYING TRICKS WITH LOVE. 


[NO HAY BURLAS CON EL AMOR.] 


In Calderon’s immortal writing 
Shines out, all other words above, 
The wisest word of his inditing, 
“ There is no playing tricks with Love.” 


H YULL many a man and maid I know 


Who have begun a mild flirtation 


Without the slightest expectation 
How far the amusing play should go. 
Both minds, both hearts are fancy free ; 

They only mean the mode to follow, 

The mode of fashion gay and hoilow, 
In use in good society. 


But I have seen them further on— 
A sight which filled my soul with sad- 
ness— 
All lost and drowned in love’s sweet 
madness, 
From head to foot completely gone. 
For love is like a loaded pistol 
Placed in an infant’s idle hands; 
He knows not in what risk he stands 
Till round bis ears the bullets whistle. 


Men take up love, as some fond boy 
A toy of which he nothing knows ; 
The plaything to a tyrant grows, 

And soon the player is the toy. 

I care not what the poets tell 
About the blindness of Don Cupid ; 
After he shoots he may be stupid, 

But while he aims he sees full well. 


The rascal never wastes a dart— 
Most dangerous when he is the mild- 
est, 
And when he seems to aim the wild- 
est, 
He shoots his victim through the heart. 
In vain you say, ‘* I know his powers, 
I'll shun these perilous occasions ;”” 
They come in floods, in inundations 
In this accursed world of ours. 
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Ah, Calderon! when you called it folly, 
You tuld a truth most melancholy. 


Ul. 

You often hear old bachelors— 

Like Don Facundo, for example— 

Made wary by experience ample 
Gray veterans of the social wars, 
Say, ‘“‘ [ love? that’s the least I fear ; 

[’ve had enough of disillusion— 

I've lived in celibate seclusion 
Hors de combat since many a year. 


‘* Leave love to curly-headed fools, 
Like moths that round a candle flutter 
Girls in their pride of bread-and-butter 
And boys escaped from boarding schools.’ 
Thus talked Facundo in the spring, 
Bat in the fall I met his brother ; 
And then he told me that another 
And different song he’d learned to sing. 


‘* Tle is in love, up to his eyes.”’ 
** Could Don Faecundo be so stupid?” 
‘* Yes, he is desperate, blind as Cupid.” 
** And may I ask for whom he sighs? ”’ 
** Dofia Matea.”? “ Gods above! 
With Belen’s sister? She’s a fright!” 
* Ah well, sir! Calderon was right, 
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‘ There is no playing tricks with Love. 


Il. 

And there was Carmen, fair and vain ; 
She played, and only played, with all, 
Like any child with bat and ball, 

Or breeze that whirls a weather-vane. 

She honored six with smile or laugh, 
To each of them a day she plighted, 
And every Sunday reunited 

Together all the general staff. 


And each fop thought he was the one, 
The true commander of the place, 
And each was sure his lady’s grace 

stad made him head of the garrison, 

She smiled on all from day to day, 
She fooled and flattered every one, 
And most of all enjoyed the fun 

Of seeing them sadly drop away. 


Yet this star of society, 
Hard as the diamond on her finger, 
Married a little opera-singer 
W hose only wealth was one high C. 
And now when she to wrath gives way, 
Assailing him with fire and fury, 
He falls to carolling fioriture, 
Or sings La donna é mobile 
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Iv. 
Louisa, grave, spirituelle, 
The cultivated serious maiden, 
W hose conversation all was laden 

With la morale universelle— 

All of those little loves which trouble 
The peace of ordinary creatures, 
She said, were to superior natures, 

Less weighty than a bursting bubble. 


She only talked to me of books, 

But not of poems or romances, 

For these were Cupid's feeble lances, 
And those were Cupid's gudgeon-hooks. 
The authors she esteemed the best 

Were Kant and Fichte, Comte and Mohl. 

Louisa’s was a stoic soul— 

Louisa’s a Platonic breast. 


One day I saw her mother pass, 

** Good-day, and how is mademoiselle 
** Ah, hush! dear sir!’’? ‘* Is she not 
well? ’’ 

The good old lady sighed, ‘* Alas! 

She fell in love most terribly.’’ 

** And what great author has prevailed, 
Where every other suitor failed?’ 

** A subaltern of infantry ! ’’ 

“That idiot Ortiz?’? ‘* As you say— 
called him so, and my poor child——”’ 
“With love and grief at once went 

wild?”’ 

**No; but with Ortiz ran away!” 
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Ah, Calderon! once more you prove 
There is no playing tricks with Love! 


v 


Who does not know a Samson’s fame? 
I do not mean that I have seen one, 
But Christians know that there has been 
one, 
Ages ago, of mighty name, 
And of a most prodigious frame, 
[You see a fellow so robust is 
Quite impossible t6 contain 
Within the bounds of one quatrain, 
But takes five lines to do him justice. } 


Well, speaking of this hearty Jew, 
The sacred history at length 
Tells tales of his enormous strength 
Which to all Christians must be true. 
While Samson let his ringlets grow, 
He could throw down with perfect ease 
A whole battalion with a sneeze, 
And two full regiments with a blow. 
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The giant fell in love at last 

With Miss Dalila; in her lap he, 

With loveand drowse contentand happy, 
Fell into slumber sound and fast ; 

And as he slept with tranquil snore, 

What next does Doia Dalilita, 

But shear his curls far closer, neater 
Than ever they’d been sheared before? 
At once went fame and strength and hair, 

Lost and abandoned to his foeman. 

He’s not the last who by a woman 
Has been made bald and blind and bare. 


Ah, Folly! Folly! 


Calderon’s truths are melancholy. 


vi. 


And there was Hereules—they say 
He could tear lions limb from limb ; 
Wild boars and giants were to him 
As flaunting flowers baside the way. 
Like melons he would mountains split, 
Clip off their peaks like summer weeds ; 
The simplest of his mighty deeds 
Would seem absurd in telling it. 
Yet this same hero, gentlemen ! 
This far-famed, doughty son of Jove, 
Was dull and snivelling when in love, 
Above all other sons of men. 


With stories history is rife, 
How, when a woman he was winning, 
She set the hulking clown to spinning, 
And kept him spinning for dear life. 
While she amused herself with Ais staff, 
That mighty club of wide renown, 
She kept him to the floor bowed down, 
Industrious, busy with her distaff. 
We cannot say what webs he wove, 
Or if the game was worth the gaining ; 
But all men some time fall in training, 
And have to spin for those they love. 


vil. 


David, the king so wise and just, 
Of whom the world is never weary : 
The king who sang the miserere, 
Who said, ‘‘ In God I put my trust ”’; 
To whom for highest consolation 
Was prayer and virtue always given ; 
Whose thoughts were ever fixed on 
heaven, 
Awaiting ever his salvation— 
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This prophet lofty and sublime, 
This king so pious, meek, and lowly, 
In whom a spirit just and holy 
Always inspired his sounding rhyme— 
This David, this distinguished prophet, 
Although all other men above, 
Had clear ideas about love, 
And knew full well the merits of it. 


That scandal with Madame Uriah, 
Her husband’s death, her mourning 
short, 
It furnished gossip to the court, 
And all tea-tables in Judea. 
In fact we all do know that when 
Fair woman on the stage appears, 
Away fly hymns and prayers and 
tears 
Out of the heads of holiest men. 


vill. 


You know of AZneas and Dido, 
Antony, Casar, what they did— 
The great Achilles and the Cid; 

You know a thousand more than I do. 

And if all these strong men of strife 
Were still so smoothly led to evil, 
What can you think of a poor devil 

Who ne’er slew lions in his life ; 


Who is no Cid, nor such a thing, 

Samson nor Lercules in size, 

Nor claims to be like Solomon wise, 
Nor holy like his sire and king ; 
Who has no special powers of mind, 

And boasts of no peculiar grace, 

Except a heart in the proper place 
A spirit of the usual kind ? 


And therefore when in love I fall 
I never stop half way in loving, 
But by my acts my passion proving 
I give myself for good and all. 
And thinking of this oft-told tale, 
Since free from love I cannot be, 
I set all sails right merrily 
And trust the fury of the gale. 


And, reader whom these rhymes may 
move, 
This counsel take, and ponder duly : 
Love not at all, or else love truly, 
But never, never play with Love. 
Joun Hay. 





SANGUINARY SIMPSON. 


I. 
CAPTAIN BAKER'S. 


‘NHIS is going to be a simple little 
story about a certain Mr. Simpson. 
Anybody might see that from the title, 
do you say? L beg your pardon. I do 
aot see how that follows by necessity. 
This might be a fairy tale, and Sangui- 
nary Simpson might be an ogre who was 
an epicure in the matter of piccaninnies, 
or a giant with an arm as long and heavy 
as Bunker Hil Monument, and an eye 
like the frog pond on Boston Common. 
(When one manufactures giants, one need 
not be particular about a foot more or less 
in their stature.) Or this might be a 
tract in disguise, written to stir up a de- 
nominational controversy. If it appeared 
in a newspaper, it might even be a sur- 
reptitious advertisement for a new maga- 
sin des modes; or a tea store, or a lager- 
bier garden, or a ‘‘ gift enterprise.” In 
this disingenuous age, one can no more 
judge of a story by its title, or a sermon 
by its text, than of a woman's temper by 
her face, or a brand of cigars by the label 
on the box cover. And to distract atten- 
tion from the dangerous mixture of meta- 
phors, let me hasten to say that I do not 
begin in this discursive way because pub- 
lishers have a habit of paying by the page, 
but because it is my fancy. You beg my 
pardon this time? There is no occasion ; 
it was only a twinge of my own sensitive 
conscience, 

Sanguinary Simpson was not a giant, 
nor an ogre, nor yet the captain of a 
pirate ship, nor a Western hunter, nor a 
professional politician and revolving voter 
in the city of New York. He was not a 
butcher, either actually or figuratively. 
I shall make no apology in presenting 
him, fur he was an honest young fellow, 
and Mr. Pope is my authority for assert- 
ing that moral rectitude ought to be a pass- 
port to any society. Only Mr. Pope put it 
rather more concisely, although he was a 
poet. Sanguinary Simpson was rather a 
good-looking young fellow too, although 
perhaps not so handsome as he thought 
himself; few men are. He patronized a 


tailor of some fashion, and but for a sin- 
gle error in taste would have been always 
well dressed. His linen was irreproacha- 
ble, and as he lived in Boston, his shoes 
were always brightly polished when he 
started out for business in the morning. 
He was a salesman in a wholesale dry- 
goods store on Wine street, and his real 
name was Henry Pemberton Simpson. 

There was really nothing very inter- 
esting or remarkable about this young 
man, and [ think it was thealliteration of 
the name by which he was known among 
his fellows that especially attracted me. 
‘*Sanguinary Simpson!’’ There is some- 
thing especially fascinating to me in 
those sibilant syllables, and I am led on to 
talk of his adventures by an irresistible 
force. It may possibly be better for 
those who feel nothing of this influence 
to follow me no further. 

This extraordinary name was given to 
Mr. Simpson by a playful person named 
Plummer, who has perpetrated more prac- 
tical jokes, made more execrable puns, 
told more comical stories, said more 
amusing things, and played more games 
of euchre than any other man in the 
trade. He is drier than the goods he 
sells, and when he leaves for the West, 
as he does twice a year, with his samples 
under his arm, the whole street is as 
gloomy for a week as if every cart in it 
was a funeral procession. Plummer call- 
ed Simpson ‘ sanguinary,”’ not because 
he was bloodthirsty, or the contrary, but 
because he never appeared on the street, 
summer or winter, in a neck handker- 
chief of any other color than red, or a 
tint closely bordering on that prismatic 
color. Sometimes the bow under his 
chin was ‘‘ magenta,’’ sometimes it was 
‘*solferino,’? sometimes it approached a 
crimson, and sometimes it approximated 
to a scarlet; but it was never a green, a 
blue, a brown, or plain black. When 
Mr. Plummer dubbed him Sanguinary 
Simpson everybody laughed, as every- 
body always did whenever Plummer 
opened his mouth to say anything—it is 
very easy to keep up a reputation for wit 
when it is once established, or indeed a 
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reputation for stupidity, for the matter of 
that—and the name stuck to the young 
man like an old friend or a creditor. 
Simpson heard of it before long, you may 
be sure, and was not over well pleased 
with the liberty Mr. Plummer had taken ; 
but he had a vein of obstinacy in his char- 
acter, and he was not to be laughed out 
of the color of his necktie. Besides, 
everybody liked Simpson, and they took 
up his nickname in a good-natured way, 
rather than merely for the sake of ridicul- 
ing him, and that made a werld of differ- 
ence. 

It is about one of Sanguinary’s summer 
vacations that I am gving to tell you. 
The greater part of what is to be here 
recorded happened in the month of Au- 
gust, in the year eighteen hundred and 
never mind what. 

Sanguinary went off that summer with 
his friend Tom Popham, to spend his two 
weeks at Captain Baker’s. Now Captain 
Baker was not a hero of the war of the 
rebellion, nor a veteran of the war of 
1812; nor indeed, so far as anybody could 
learn, had he ever figured either modestly 
or conspicuously on any field of carnage, 
except that he once had a fight with a 
bear, on which occasion he had taken to a 
tree and staid there five hours, until help 
came, and the bear ran off. Captain 
Baker had, in days gone by, held a mili- 
tia commission, and his military title had 
clung to him for twenty-five years. He 
had lived for fifteen summers on his farm 
among the mountains; but his land being 
chiefly remarkable for the number of 
bowlders on it, he had found keeping 
boarders in summer a more profitable oc- 
cupation, and at the same time more con- 
genial to his tastes, because the greater 
part of the work devolved upon his wife. 

Captain Baker did not begin with the 
large establishment which he kept at the 
time of which I am writing. One or two 
families had gone there at first and in- 
sisted upon being taken in, whether the 
captain and his wife were willing or no. 
These pioneers told such extravagant sto- 
ries on their return to the city of the 
cream and berries and maple sugar, that 
the curiosity of others was excited; and 
the next summer Captain Baker’s family 
was still further increased by importu- 
nate guests. Presently Captain Baker 
began to enlarge his house to accommo- 
date strangers, and it grew and grew like 
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one of his own ruta baga turnips, and in 
about the same unsightly fashion, for 
there was neither method nor beauty in 
the proturberances which appeared here 
and there from season to season, They 
made the building larger, however, and 
that was what Captain Baker wanted. 
But it was a singular fact that the 
growth of the house did not keep pace with 
the increase of its popularity, and there 
was never room enough to accommodate 
all who clamored for admission. 

It was not easy to see why this was so. 
The days of rich cream and almost of 
maple syrup had gone by, and Captain 
Baker’s boarders grumbled at the table, 
at the hard beds, at the lack of serv.nts, 
at the oil lamps, and fifty other griev- 
ances of less importance. There was 
plenty of fresh air, Captain Baker said, 
in the belief that this was all city folks 
cared for when they went into the coun- 
try ; and some people were found to aver 
that the atmosphere was the only thing 
which was provided with any degree of 
liberality. Yet, although the groans 
about the hard fare and the still harder 
mattrasses went up every season from 
Captain Baker’s boarders, even as the 
chorus of an old Greek tragedy used to 
bawl out their woes at the death of some 
noble hero, every winter and spring 
brought a great crop of letters to the cap- 
tain from persons who had had rooms with 
him before and insisted upon having 
them again, like veritable advocates of 
squatter sovereignty. I think, between 
ourselves, that the real reason was he- 
cause the captain was not near so quick 
at figures as the clerks at hotels of greater 
pretensions, and his bills showed aston- 
ishingly small footings. I should hardly 
dare hint this to the respectable families 
who went to Captain Baker’s year after 
year to breathe Captain Baker’s pure air 
and enjoy the mountain scenery; but if 
any one of the worthy heads of such fami- 
lies should acknowledge to me in a mo- 
ment of confidence that he sent his wife 
and children there because it was cheaper 
than keeping them at home, and because 
there were no stores near at hand where 
they could spend money, I should be 
guilty of great dissimulation if I put onan 
appearance of being in the least surprised 

Bat if Sanguinary Simpson is going to 
Captain Baker's, it is high time he had 
started. 
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Both Sanguinary and his friend Tom 
Popham did start, and moreover they 
reached there. I flatter myself that is 
rather a brisk way of putting it, consider- 
ing the journey was nearly two hundred 
miles by railroad, not to speak of fifteen 
niles of stage at the end. 

When the three-seated two-horse wagon 
of the period and of the country drove up 
to the door, with a rattle and dash in- 
tended to deceive the ignorant into the be- 
lief that they had come at that pace all 
through the journey, Sanguinary and 
Tom found all the boarders gathered on 
the piazza to inspect them. The arrival 
of ** the stage’? and the mail was the 
event of the day at Captain Baker’s. 
The two young men were the only pas- 
sengers in the captain’s wagon that after- 
noon, and they were taken decidedly ata 
disadvantage ; for while some forty pairs 
of eyes were concentrated upon them, 
they had to seatter their glances among 
so many that they could not see any one 
.ery distinctly, and besides Sanguinary 
was just a littleabashed. He had only a 
confused perception of straw hats, rib- 
bons, thin dresses, moustaches, spectacles, 
hair of every shade, and old faces, thin 
faces, fresh faces, and fat faces, crowded 
together in a most perplexing mixture. 

As the wagon drew up with a loud 
* Whoa!” a tall, active young man 
created a diversion by springing upon the 
step and seizing the mail from the driver. 
Ile was immediately surrounded by a 
clamorous crowd anxious for letters and 
papers, and our dusty travellers had an 
opportunity to alight. - 

‘* How are you, captain?’’ said Tom 
Popham. ‘‘ Captain Baker, this is my 
friend Mr. Simpson, that I spoke of in 
my letter, you know. Mr. Simpson, this 
is Captain Baker, one of the few men who 
know how to keep a hotel.”’ 

** How do you do, Mr. Simpson?” said 
the captain, and Sanguinary made a 
similar polite inquiry of his new acquaint- 
ance, The captain was a man accus- 
tomed to control his emotions, and if he 
was pleased at Mr. Popham’s compliment 
it did not appear from his manner or the 
expression of his face. 

Captain Baker was quite the opposite 
in most respects of that other famous 
landlord, old Joe Willett of the ‘* May- 
pole.”? He was tall, angular, and round- 
shouldered, and until you had seen him 
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eat you might have imagined that he had 
no stomach worth mentioning. His arms 
and legs were long, his feet were as large 
as woodchucks, and the mittens whiich he 
wore in winter would have mede an at- 
tractive sign in the window of a glove- 
seller, if they had been well stuffed out 
with straw or totton. He was lazy from 
habit rather than from disposition, and 
he could be sarcastic and almost witty at 
times, when the humor seized him. Llis 
theory of keeping boarders was very sim- 
ple; he let them look out for themselves 
and do quite as they pleased ; and if they 
wanted anything which they could not 
get for themselves, the chances were that 
they had to go without it. He did take 
the trouble to show the travellers their 
rooms, but they would probably not have 
got theiy trunks for several days if ‘Tom 
Popham, who knew the ways of the house, 
had not bribed two stable boys to bring 
their luggage up stairs. 

Sanguinary made his toilet with what 
haste he could, for the bell for the even- 
ing meal had just set up an astound- 
ing din in the passage below, and then 
went down to the dining-room in his most 
resplendent necktie. There were par- 
ties still out, driving and walking and 
fishing, and a score of seats were still 
empty ; but those of the guests who had 
been within sound of the bell were all 
seated and very busily engaged in the busi- 
ness of the hour, for the appetizing effect of 
the mountain air led to an astonishing 
punctuality at every meal except perhaps 
at breakfast. The number of the girls who 
acted.as waiters, as well as their knowl- 
edge of their duties, was very limited, and 
Sanguinary had plenty of time before he 
got his cup of weak tea to look about him 
and see who were the people among 
whom he had been thrown. 

If the good Mrs. Baker had made up 
her quota of guests after a prescribed 
rule—and she hadn’t—and had put it down 
in pencil at the end of her book of cook- 
ing receipts—and she never kept one—the 
formula for the compound would have run 
something like this: 

Take one wagon load young men in 
stores, and three-quarters do. of men in 
business. Add one-quarter do. ministers 
and one-quarter do. college sophomores. 
Stir in two wagon loads wives, two do. 
maiden ladies, and two do. school-teachers. 
Flavor with pretty girls to suit the taste. 
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One or two professional men or a col- 
lege tutor may be added, when they can 
be procured, to give odor of respectability. 
Stir weil! 
Double, double, toil and trouble! 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble! 

Sanguinary found the mixture “slab 
and thick” like the witches’ broth, and 
he rather liked it. He did not even ob- 
ject to the preponderance of the fairer 
over the sterner sex, because—the rogue— 
it would increase his importance and value. 
Only Mrs. Baker was not remarkable for 
her talent as a cook, and, following her 
husband's policy, her way was to put on 
the fire her pot or stew-pan as the case 
might be, and let the dish within stew or 
simmer fast or slow as it liked. Her 
household, to keep to the simile, had not 
been stirred enough, and at the time of 
Sanguinary’s arrival the ingredients were 
hardly assimilated. When he went out 
upon the piazza after tea, and was intro- 
duced successively to Miss Newton, and 
Mrs. Waltham, and the three Misses 
Waltham, he found that Miss Newton 
had never heard of Mrs. Waltham and 
did not even know her name, although 
they had been in the house together two 


days already, and at home lived within a 


stone’s throw of each other. As for the 
Walthams, the whole family candidly 
owned to Sanguinary, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, that they were terribly 
homesick, and that as soon as the husband 
came along they should insist upon going 
away—anywhere would be less dismal 
than Captain Baker's. Indeed, there 
seemed to be a gloom over the spirits of 
the whole company without any obvious 
reason, and Sanguinary overheard the 
opinion onee or twice expressed that the 
house had not been so dull before in three 
summers. 

Evidently all these good people wanted 
some leader to set them going, somebody 
to stir them up; and although they did 
not find it out for an hour or two after 
tea, the very mar they needed had come 
amongthem. Whoshould he be but Tom 
Popham, although Tom was anything but 
a spoon, I can tell you. Tom had only 
stopped three days on the previous sum- 
mer at Captain Baker’s, and he now 
found only one or two, or at the most four 
or five persons, whom he had ever seen be- 
fore ; but this was a matter which to him 
was of very small consequence. He, had 
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become acquainted, in one way and an- 
other, with over twenty persons before 
the first hour was over; in two hours af- 
ter tea he knew half the house; at the 
end of the evening he had made friends 
with everybody except one of the clergy- 
men and a very deaf old lady; and imme- 
diately after breakfast next morning he 
began to call all the younger gentlemen 
by their Christian names. They very 
svon discovered what a genius he was. 
It did not take very long to draw Aim out. 
They got him to sit down at the piano 
first, and after playing one or two brilliant 
trifles—a little old and familiar to be sure, 
but of course everybody likes old music 
best—he began to whistle like a young 
flute, accompanying himself at the same 
time. The effect was generally pronoune- 
ed very plaintive and striking, and it 
brought nearly all the company in from 
the open air to listen to it. Then he sang 
several comic songs in a way to do credit 
toa professional, and did not insist either 
that all present should join in the chorus, 
after the absurd manner of most amateurs, 
After that he gave imitations on the pi- 
ano of a solo on the banjo, of a company 
of soldiers with a drum and fife coming 
around the corner, marching past the 
house and going off in the distance, of a 
cavalry charge with trumpets, of a music 
box, and I know not what else, with the 
most astonishing accuracy. It was true 
that Mr. Tumkins asserted next morning 
that nobody would have known what the 
sounds were meant to represent if it had 
not been loudly announced beforehand ; 
but then it was true, as Mrs. Tumkins 
said, that Mr. Tamkins was a man with- 
out one particle of imagination. When 
Tom Popham had exhausted his repertoire 
of imitations on the piano, which were 
only limited by the obstinate and intraet- 
able character of the instrument, he set 
them all off dancing. Nota plain, steady- 
going cotillon, where eight ladies and gen- 
tlemen meander about in a namby-pam- 
by way, as if they were going through the 
minuet; but such dances as the old-fash- 
ioned Virginia reel, with lots of down-the- 
centre-and-up-the-outside in it; and the 
**ninepin quadrille,’’ in which the nine- 
pin was an odd gentleman in the centre, 
who had to look sharp and get a partner 
when the word of command to “ all prom- 
enade’’ was given. Finally Tom set them 
all at work upon an atrociously funny and 
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fatiguing play, in which all the perforra- 
ers were made to fling their hands, heads, 
and feet about to the sound of music, in a 
manner to convulse a spectator with 
laughter. 

Of course, Tom did not display all his 
accomplisliments that one evening, and 
indeed they were so varied that it was a 
week before half of them were discovered. 
He could make a key bugle out of a roll 
of sheet music, and perform a ravishing so- 
lo upon it. He could play ** Yankee Doo- 
dle” and * Hail Columbia ’’ on a penny 
trumpet, manufactured out of half a sheet 
of paper at a moment's notice, in a man- 
ner to throw every child in the room into 
convulsions of laughter. He knew all 
sorts of dancing music, and was a whole 
orchestra in himself. He was a wonder- 
ful sleight-of-hand performer, and could 
swallow apples and cents, and bring them 
out of his ears or the top of his head, with 
such grace and ease that little Willy 
Tumkins was persuaded it was all real, 
and nearly choked himself to death in try- 
ing to imitate him. Tom Popliam was a 
ventriloquist too, and gaye a most amus- 
ing dialogue between a traveller and a 
sleepy landlord in a box, a tipsy hostler 
under the table, and an old man in the 
cellar. ‘tom was a good actor in cha- 
rades, and doted on private theatricals. 
He could metamorphose a dozen gentle- 
men into a menagerie of wild animals, 
with the help of a few shawls and canes ; 
knew how to do the German dwarf, the 
decapitated man, the short man, the old 
lady looking for her keyhole, and a host 
of other diverting tricks. He could imi- 
tate every domestic animal, from a guinea- 
hen to a donkey. He knew conundrums 
by the hundred, could sing comic songs by 
the dozen, and tell funny stories by the 
yard. In short, everybody said that there 
never was such an amusing man as Tom 
Popham, that he was ‘the life of the 
house,”’ that he might make his fortune 
on the stage, and that Captain Baker 
ought to give him his board for nothing 
and get him to stay a!l summer. If I 
shoald give you a full list of all Tom’s ac- 
complishments, you would be much more 
tired of hearing about him than you are at 
the present moment; and if Tom could 
have put what he knew into a book with 
the title, let us say, of ‘‘ The New One 
Thousand Nights’ Entertainment,’’ the 
posthumous fame of the Sultan’s beau- 
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tiful slave would have been dimamed for- 
ever. 

Sanguinary Simpson was quite as much 
astonished at Tom Popham’s genius as 
any one, for he had not met him socially, 
but only in the way of business. He had 
regarded Tom simply as a good-natured, 
entertaining fellow, who stood well in the 
mercantile house where he was employed ; 
and not being at that period of his life 
over-careful about his associates, he had 
accepted Tom’s invitation to try Captain 
Baker’s, as it were at a venture, because 
he knew no other place which promised 
so many attractions for so little money. 
So he looked in that evening, from the pi- 
az Outside, upon the merry party at 
their play, and confounded Tom’s impu- 
dence and audacity, and envied him a lit- 
tle for all that. 

Tom Popham kept them dancing at 
least an hour aad a half after the usual 
time for retiring at Captain Baker's, and 
then he let them go and came out to San- 
guinary. 

‘* What have you been doing all the 
evening, Sanguinary?”’ said he. ‘* Why 
didn’t you come inside? ”’ 

**T don’t know. I have been smoking. 
I didn’t know anybody, and I thought it 
was pleasanter to stay out here.”’ 

‘* Why, I knew nobody myself at the 
start. But we'd better go up stairs. It 
will never do to keep the captain out of 
his bed any longer.”’ 

And up they went. Their rooms were 
under the roof, and ina city hotel would 
have been very undesirable indeed; but 
Captain Baker’s house was low, and the 
nights were cool at all seasons in that lati- 
tude. Tom stopped at Sanguinary’s door. 

‘If you are not sleeyy,”’ said he, ‘* I'll 
bring my pipe in. I’m perishing for a 
smgke.”’ 

**Come along; I don’t care to turn in 
yet.”’ 

Tom Popham soon appeared in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, with his new pipe: 
the coantry is considered by young men 
an excellent place to color meerschaums. 
Sanguinary said he had smoked quite as 
much as was good for him that evening, 
but he begged Tom to ‘* fill up,’”’ and Tom 
did not need much urging. Then they 
began to discuss the girls. If young la- 
dies, when they talk over the eyes and 
hair and teeth and powers of cunversa- 
tion “of young men whom they meet in 
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society, think that the opposite sex does 
not have its revenge, I beg to assure them 
they are mistaken. Not that young men 
go about the work in just the same way. 
They are not given to analysis, and so long 
as the general effect is pleasing, they do 
not waste time in trying to discover how 
it is made up—a hint for you, mademoi- 
selle, as you make your toilet, if it 
should happen that fur a moment you 
envy Miss Chaudemille her diamonds or 
her lace. 

**You said you didn’t know anybody, 
Sanguey. Didn’t I introduce you to a 
blooming mamma and three charming 
daughters ?”’ 

** Blooming fiddlesticks ! ”” 

In this summary manner did he dispose 
of that unfortunate family, the Wal- 
thams. 

‘* Well, didn’t you like Miss Newton 
any better ? ”’ 

‘© Yes, she was well enough. But who 
was that girl in white, with red things in 
her hair? ”’ 

‘‘ What, the one I spoke to just as I 
came out ?”’ 

“Te. 

**So you’ve got your eyes on her, have 
you? Hands off, Sanguey. Give me a 
match, please, if you’ve got one.”’ 

** Just under your arm there. 
* hands off’?”’ 

‘* Because I’m going in there myself. 
Her father has got the rocks, the blunt, 
the stumpy, the spondulix, the green- 
backs, they say.”’ 

** Is her father here?” 

‘“* No. Sheis with her uncle and aunt, 
the Tumkinses. Did you see that boy 
that made a row when his nurse carried 
him to bed? Well, that was Tumkins 
junior.” 

**T shall consider it my painful duty to 
warn the respectable Mr. Tumkins, at an 
early hour to-morrow, of your designs 
upon his niece.” 

** Then I shall consider it my agreeable 
duty to order Captain Baker to bring 
along his pistols and coffee.”’ 

** Yes, but, Tom, you haven’t told me 
the young lady’s name.”’ 

‘* Haven't 1? Miss Worcester—Lilly 
Worcester. Pretty, isn’t she?” 

** Struck me so.”’ 

** And a pretty name too.” 

‘* Yes. Pity to change it to Popham.” 

In such unprofitable conversation they 
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passed an hour, Tom Popham smoking 
all the while like a locomotive on an up 
grade. At the end of that time, when 
Tom bade Sanguinary good night, the 
tobaceo fog was so thick that you couldn’t 
have counted the bedposts. It was im- 
possible to get it all out of those little 
windows, and perhaps Tom thought of 
this when he invited himself in there, in 
place of smoking in his own room. 


Il. 


CAPTAIN BAKER’S FRESH AIR. 

Ir 1s with the greatest difficulty that 1 
can rein in my antic pen and keep it from 
galloping off upon a description of Cap- 
tain Baker’s boarders. It was such a 
fine place to study character at Captain 
Baker's, that 1 could easily make this 
little story a two-volume novel by pad- 
ding it out with pictures of the inmates 
of his household, and an account of their 
haps and mishaps, their flirtations and 
disappointments, thatsummer. ‘Tom Fop- 
ham had observed in confidence to his 
companion that it was not 2 stylish house, 
and that a man was not obliged to go 
a-fishing in kid gloves, nor carry an opera- 
glass to look at the sunset. Nous autres, 
whose ancestors were governors and jus- 
tices of the peace when such titles really 
meant something, you know, who have 
not dined for years without soup and fin- 
ger bowls, who have our country seats 
and our yachts, our drags and our pony 
carriages, in the summer—we know how 
absurd was this feeble attempt at satire, 
and we can easily overlook it. We have 
no Brahminical pride either, as Tom Pop- 
ham supposes ; and if these persdns were 
respectable, intelligent, and virtuous, it 
would afford us pleasure to study their 
peculiarities. I am quite convinced of 
this, but then time does not serve, and I 
must perforce pass hastily over many 
things which I might chronicle if I had 
unlimited space at my disposal. 

I have already alluded to Captain Ba- 
ker’s fresh air. The principal amuse- 
ment and occupation of most of his 
guests, by day, seemed to be the breath- 
ing of this atmosphere. Possibly one 
reason might have been that it made them 
sleepy and so indisposed to take any very 
active exercise. Another cause might 
have been that it was such a rare thing 
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fur many of them to have leisure time on 
their hands, that they did not know how 
to use it. Or they might not have felt 
quite at ease with Nature, by reason of 
having such a slight acquaintance with 
her; or more likely still, they had not 
made friends with each other, and so were 
afraid to propose any diversions which 
might subject them to the risk of being 
thought presuming. However it might 
be, it was certain that, although the gen- 
tlemen smoked and pretended to read the 
newspapers, and the ladies did useless nee- 
die-work and made believe they were in- 
terested in novels, they all, with some 
few notable exceptions, would have been 
compelled to own at night, if they had 
thought about it, that they had after all 
done nothing through the day but breathe 
Captain Baker's fresh air. And very 
pure, healthy air it was too, and worth 
the trouble of coming after. 

It is true that there was fishing, and 
there were sunsets ; but the trout were coy, 
and the sun went out of sight in a very 
commonplace fashion the greater part of 
the time. Sanguinary was a fisherman, 
or rather fancied he was, and, having 
brought with him his rod and basket, 
hastened to inquire of his landlord the 
prospect for sport. 

** Wall,’’ said Captain Baker, ‘ there 
used to be fish enough when people fust 
began to come up here summers; but the 
fact is, now they’ve fished the brooks to 
death. If they do ketch a trout once ina 
while by accident, ten to one he’s been 
chased sv much his tungue’s lollin’ out of 
his mouth. You try it, ’f you want to. 
My boy ‘ll gu with you and show you 
where he fishes. He hain’t got nothin’ 
else to dv. But you won’t ketch nothin’, 
unless you’re a better fisherman than 1 
expect you be.”’ 

This rather disheartened the disciple of 
old Izaak, and seeing two gentleman come 
in that afternoon with five small fish in 
one basket and one in the other, he con- 
cluded that the sport would hardly pay 
for the trouble of putting his rod together. 
It was at once too late and too early in the 
season for fishing. He, too, began to give 
himself up to the delightful pursuit of 
breathing Captain Baker’s air—such is 
the effect of example. 

And this would perhaps have been the 
suin and substance of Sanguinary's yaca- 
tion, if Tom Popham had not resolutely 
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seized him by the collar, as it were, and 
dragged him out of his placid state. Tom 
felt himself responsible for Sanguinary’s 
visit to Captain Baker's, and while he 
knew he could make his friend useful in 
yarious ways, he wanted him to enjoy 
himself to a reasonable extent. It would 
never answer to have Sanguinary telling 
their mutual friends after he got home 
that Tom Popham had dragged him off to 
the dullest place in North America. So 
Tom planned excursions, in the nature of 
picnics, to waterfalls and mountain-tops 
in the neighborhood, and Sanguinary was 
made to draw upon his store of sardines 
und olives to eke out the frugal lunches 
wiiich the good Mrs. Baker provided on 
such vecasions. Then there were charades 
on one evening, in which Sanguinary, 
who bad no talent for acting, was made 
property inan, and worked harder than 
any of the company. He was useful, too, 
as a confederate in a trick of ‘* second 
sight,’’ which Tom introduced one even- 
ing, and which puzzled everybody so com- 
pletely that it isdoubtful if they yet know 
the explanation. There was no bowling 
alley, fur Captain Baker had never been 
stirred up to the pitch of energy required to 
build one, but there was a rough spot of 
turf, called by courtesy a lawn, where 
the croquet wickets were set up and 
Tom inveigled Sanguinary into more 
than one game, although he lacked 
practice and did not, it must be said, 
play with extraordinary skill. And 
thus, with an occasional walk or a 
drive with one of the captain’s raw- 
boned horses, which were of the kind 
which require one person to hold the 
and another to ply the whip, the time 
pussed away. 

Yet Sanguinary Simpson perversely re- 
fused to be happy, or even to pretend that 
he was enjoying himself excessively. I 
do not mean that he was churlish and dis- 
agreeable in the croquet-field or on the 
picnic, but that nothing seemed to give 
him much pleasure ; and Tom could not 
excite in him the least enthusiasm about 
any amusement, either past or to come. 
Sanguinary developed a taste for litera- 
ture which brought down upon him the 
derision of his companion, who was cer- 
tainly not a reading man, and who argued 
with some reason that one might as well 
be in the city as in the country, if he were 
going’to keep his nose in a book all the 
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time. Not that Sanguinary got through 
so many books either, for a very small 
one seemed to last a long time ;*but Tom 
found him two or three times going off by 
himself to a little grove not far from the 
house, for the ostensible purpose of read- 
ing, and Tom vowed that this was an out- 
rage upon society. Perhaps Sanguinary 
may only have pretended to read, and in 
reality he may have been, like so many 
of the others, only engaged in breathing 
Captain Baker’s fresh air. 

All this time it was becoming quite 
plain that Tom Popham had serious in- 
tentions with regard to Miss Worcester, 
and that she, to say the least, was not in- 
different to him. At least, so everybody 
said, and you could not deceive those 
clear-sighted people at Captain Baker’s— 
no, indeed! Tom always contrived to 
have her on his side in croquet, no matter 
how much the rest of the party protested 
that it was not fair, because they were 
the two best players. If Tom projected 
an excursion, Miss Worcester and the 
Tumkinses were always of the party, and 
Tom was always at hand to help the 
young lady over the rough places, and see 
that she was supplied with sandwiches 
when the lunch was served. If Tom— 
but why particularize? We all know the 
symptoms when two young persons be- 
gin to take an interest in each other, and 
we all know what a pleasure it is in the 
country fur us, whose time for flirtation 
has gone by, to watch for these signs and 
speculate upon the probable consequen- 
Tom’s popularity stvod in his way 
not a little in this matter, for he was so 
often called upon to play dancing music, 
or imitate a feline duet, or do « little ven- 
triloguism just to amuse the children, 
that he really had very little time to de- 
vote to the tender passion. 

It isa curious instance of the hardness 
of heart which follows from the accumu- 
lation of wealth, that merchants only 
allow the young men in their employ- 
ment to be absent from duty a single fort- 
night in summer. The furlough of Tom 
and Sanguinary was almost up, and only a 
day was lett before they would be com- 
pelled to bid farewell to Captain Baker 
and his guests. They must contrive some 
way to have a jolly time that last day, 
Tom said, and Sanguinary roused himself 
tu an unusual degree of animation and re- 
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sponded that they certainly must. But, 
what should it be? 

To a man so fertile in resource as Tom 
Popham, such a question could not long 
present any difficulty. There was a 
rocky gorge in the mountain side some 
miles distant, which was known at the 
house mainly by report, but which was 
said to be very curious and picturesque. 
The trout-fishers who had discovered it 
had named it ** the Devil’s Notch;’’ but 
out of regard to the sensibility of the 
young ladies stopping at a subsequent 
season at Captain Baker’s, this title had 
been changed to ** Mephistopheles’ Glen,”’ 
which was considered sufficiently diabol- 
ical, and on the whole much prettier and 
more satisfactory. There was no road to 
this natural curiosity, and not even a path 
for the whole way. Few persons had a 
very distinct idea of what the place was 
like, and still fewer had ever visited it—not 
one ina hundred of those who came to 
Captain Baker’s. It was too difficult of ac- 
cess ; it has seemed to me that many more 
persons would visit the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, if it were not for the exertion ot 
walking through is when they got there. 

Tom Popham proposed to fifteen or 
twenty of his especial favorites to make 
up a party to see the Glen, and you may 
be sure the ladies were all in high glee at 
the idea of visiting such a mysterious 
place. The gentlemen, with the superior 
foresight of their sex, not to speak of their 
greater disinclination to taking trouble 
of any kind, were less captivated by the 
idea. Tom might have got young men 
enough to rally to his standard, but 
strangely enough he seemed to prefer 
middle-aged and married men. This was 
to be a very quiet party, he told San- 
guinary, and Sanguinary acquiesced, as he 
had when Tom had told him it was to be 
avery jolly one. At length Tom’s mus- 
ter roll numbered twelve, and he decided 
that this was enough; it was certainly 
better not to risk making it thirteen. 
Captain Baker promised to furnish a 
guide, Mrs. Baker was instructed to have 
a lunch ready, and the preliminaries were 
considered settled. The party was to 
start immediately after breakfast the next 
morning, and several of the ladies retired 
that evening at least fifteen minutes ear- 
lier than usual, in order to prepare for 
the fatigues of the day. 

Sauvet Brorrer, 
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MONG all the characteristics of hu- 
A man nature there is none more uni- 
versal than that which each one flatters 
himself is in him exceptional—sgnsitive- 
ness, When my friends confide to me, as 
they are sure to do sooner or later, that 
they are very sensitive, | reply, with per- 
fect truth, that ** I knew it.””’ Aslama 
sensitive person myself, 1 know that this 
little act of appreciation makes them 
happy. It is only necessary to have sufh- 
cient tact to make this discovery known to 
each one confidentially. One experiment, 
in order to expedite the business, con- 
vinced me that sensitiveness was a pos- 
session which could rarely be enjoyed by 
more than two at a time. 

A confidential friend is among the first 
requirements of a sensitive person. In- 
deed, the possession of this friend is in it- 
self a sufficient cause to produce an excess 
of fine feeling. This long-suffering indi- 
vidual bears all the ills we have, and if 
he has a genius for his position suggests 
others that we know not of. He is our 
Antony, and exhibits our wounds as if he 
were showing the stabs in dead Czsesar’s 
body. Such a friend is of great assistance 
when we desire to be wretched, and if our 
sensitiveness is sufficiently developed we 
may all experience the vivid truthfulness 
that may be contained in a paradox—we 
are never so happy as when we are miser- 
able. It might be urged that this para- 
dox would only apply to old ladies who 
have their pet diseases about which they 
love to prate; but in reality it applies to 
us all, in as faras we are supersensitive. 
We interview our own feelings and tell 
our friend about it. The result is often 
meagre, but we have the consolation of 
tracing the close resemblance between our 
own cases and those of eminent persons in 
publie life who undergo the same ordeal. 

This need of the sensitive person fora 
friend becomes dangerous where the friend 
is chosen, as is often the case, from the 
opposite sex. In a community thus af- 
fected the law of divorce obtains largely. 
Free love and spiritual affinities are the 
barnacles that gather around the original 
sensitiveness until it is hardly recogniza- 


ble. Instead of this extreme development, 
we have sometimes only the attitude of 
friendship, cases of Platonic affection, 
another of those experiments where facts 
do not conform to theories. It is some- 
where very near this point that sensitive 
and refined people take their position 
among the dangerous classes. The sterner 
virtues deteriorate, and what may do no 
harm to the individual weakens the tone 
of the community. Very high natures 
may stand the test. Blondin walked 
across Niagara on a tight rope in safety, 


but many people grow dizzy in looking at 


the Falls from the banks. 

To inquire into the causes which, work- 
ing upon sensitiveness, produce these re- 
sults, would be a research too deep for my 
subject. I would only suggest that Dr. 
Watts was a prophet as well asa preacher 
when he wrote his famous warning about 
‘idle hands.”? It might be an act of phi- 
lanthropy even now to introduce the old- 


fashioned embroidery-frames into young 
ladies’ parlors; for even the most trivial 


occupation is better than none. Work 
with the hands, I mean; for among the 
higher (richer) classes this most honora- 
ble member, according to the Darwinian 
theory, is losing prestige, and there 
seems to be no natural reason why ex- 
tremes should not meet—in a retrograde 
movement. Here I might also suggest 
that that manifold cause of-evil, an edu- 
cation lacking practicalness, is also at 
work. 
discussed, but attention cannot be called 
to it too often ; and perhaps in all the dig- 
ging among the surface ores of this mine 
a vein may bevstrack rich eneugh to pay 
for working it. So long as we are “ of 
the earth, earthy,’’ education should have 
some reference to material requirements. 
One servant properly qualified would sup- 
ply the wants of the aesthetic natures of 
at least an average of fifty people; that 
is, one person in fifty educated to purely 
zesthetic employments, or the learned pro- 
fessions, would supply the wants of the 
world. But when all those who have any 
idea of becoming self-supporting members 
of society are educated only for these po- 


This subject has been abundantly 
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sitions, the supply, to speak commercially, 
exceeds the demand and becomes a drug 
on the market. But material wants are 
more numerous, and it requires the work 
of many pairs of hands to feed, clothe, 
and care generally fur one individual. 
This work should be skilled labor and 
should be respectable. We all want to be 
respectable. The label which we would 
present as our passport to the world must 
contain the words ‘*‘—— but respectable.”’ 
Probably there is even a limited possibil- 
ity that it may be ‘‘ rich but respectable.” 
Bat so long as the only work which will 
enable us to attain this position is brain 
work, we cannot do for each other much 
more than the piper did for his cow, when 
he had no hay to give her. 

So he took up his pipes and played her a tune, 

“ Consider, O cow, consider |” 

This deficient education does not afford 
sensitive people the active employment 
that promotes cheerfulness and gives them 
a healthful social tone. But, on the 
other hand, from the excessive cultivation 
of the feelings, there ought to result more 
sure syuipathies and more abundant char- 
ities and kindnesses. Collectively, this 
is the case. The poor, the weak, and the 

rayward are not left to suffer from mis- 
fortune and hardly for sin. This, even in 
a material sense, is a qualified gain. But 
perhaps the danger that it might eventu- 
ally sap the foundations of independence, 
or rather self-dependence, is so remote 
as to hardly constitutea possibility. But 
even in this consideration the individual 
sufferer from sensitiveness stands as much 
alone as ever; more alone than when an 
outlet for the sympathies is found in indi- 
vidual charities fur palpable suffering. 
The system of being charitable by proxy 
fails to reach a certain kind of actual sor- 
row. Heaven knows that we would not 
wish one whit less real feeling in the world 
—feeling whose touchstone is consideration 


for others ; but when sensitiveness is only 
a pretty name—the French so to speak, 
fur concentrated selfishness—it ought to 


come out in its true colors. 
This ultra-sensitiveness, or self-con- 
sciousness, finds a voice very often in the 
northwest corner of country newspapers, 
The world is full of mournful fledglings, 
and it must sometimes oceur to them that 
they ought to find sympathy among their 
own class, as the rest of the world must 
of late be very much in the minority. 
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But sensitive people represent another 
class, which, it is popularly supposed, 
died out about the time that Mr. Fox 
wrote his celebrated book. They are the 
modern martyrs, and it is their misfortune 
that their names are not recorded in mar- 
tyrology. As the victims of fine feeling 
their sufferings are not the palpable ago- 
nies of the stake or of the block, and they 
are therefore often subject to the addition- 
al indignity of being unrecognized. The 
material world is not in unison with this 
subtle development of civilization. In 
any historical period the average capacity 
fur unhappiness seems to be about equa!, 
and is only limited by the possibilities of 
human nature. Weare obliged to accept 
this as a general fact, without being more 
exact as to the proportionate results of 
natural causes. For instance, we can ar- 
rive at some sort of a conception of the 
sufferings of Bunyan, but the sorrows of 
Werter were immeasurable. The Bun- 
yans may still exist, but the Werters 
abound—not only those who blow their 
silly brains out whenever they see Char- 
lotte cutting bread and butter, but those 
who have cultivated the capacity for feel- 
ing so intensely and morbidly that they 
only wait for circumstances to give them 
the chance of enacting a tragedy. 

The most exasperating feature in this 
martyr-like development of sensitiveness, 
is that its victims will be martyrs in spite 
of all that can be done for them. They 
have often a sort of subdued cheerfulness 
when suffering from one of these attacks, 
which evidently springs from a mistaken 
sense of'superiority. ‘The ancient hypoth- 
esis that suffering is per se a virtue, is 
still a matter of actual faith. Everybody 
suffers from sensitiveness, but so long as 
it keeps the odor of sanctity, and is not 
heretically termed selfishness, they enjoy 
the suffering. It is a sort of moral gettre 
over which they pride themselves, as the 
Swiss women are said to do over their 
physical deformity. Another character- 
istic of these modern martyrs is that they 
are constantly on the alert for any allu- 
sion Which may wound them, They lead 
the cunversation up to an embarrassing 
point, and then lie in ambush for some 
one to say an unlucky word. Fortunate- 
ly there are degrees of sensitiveness, and 
this is an extreme development. 

It is in this same class that se!f-con- 
sciousness sometimes finds its expression 
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in a double personality—a double that 
would like an extra seat at the opera, and 
often claims one in the railway car. 
When a sensitive person calls on his 
friends he devotes his attention to this 
double rather than to his entertainers, 
and sometimes makes a visit very embar- 
rassing. When I saw my friend Orlan- 
do, who is a connoisseur and a critic, a 
few days ago, I was happy in being able 
tu lead conversation over one of the 
smoothest roads of travel, by simply ask- 
ing if he had seen Cushman. ‘* No,’’ he 
replied, with an air of being superior to 
the curiosity which affects the multitude. 
He confessed that he would like to see 
Cushman, but he hated a crowd, and 
could not endure popular enthusiasm. 
I felt consciously guilty of being inferior, 
because I had not been affected by these 
things. But I had a happy thought, 
which came as happy thoughts usually 
do, too late for use. I should have an- 
swered, siinply and sympathetically, ‘* I 
am sorry,’’ as if he had confessed that he 
was in pain, and in the excess of friend- 
ship have proposed a remedy, as I would 
have done had he had a headache or the 
dyspepsia. It is usually safe to take 
something for this sort of sensitiveness, 
Blue pill is generally effectual. Orlando 
has a habit of seeing only his own reflec- 
tion in the people he meets, very much as 
the pretty belle watches for hers in the 
plate-glass windows she pusses in her 
daily promenades. There may be beauti- 
ful things inside the windows, but the 
glass answers its chief purpose to her 
when it gives back her own image. One 
in this way could go around the world 
without seeing or learning much of a 
country or its inhabitants ; and the mod- 
ern traveller does retain his self-conscious- 
ness in quite a wonderful manner. Even 
the typical Yankee no longer asks ques- 
tions or displays a curiosity about the af- 
fairs of others, and no knife-grinder could 
be found who had not his own story to 
tell. A journey to the ends of the earth 
is but little more than the variations 
played on the scale of one’s own feelings. 
Recently a traveller has gained great dis- 
tinction from the fact that he has travelled 
on the waters of every continent, in his 
own canoe. Not that this was peculiarly 
adapted to the exigencies of travel; in 
fact I um at a loss to know wherein the 
merits of the case lie, unless it is that in 
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this way he could indulge in perfect ex 
clusiveness, and escape contact with every 
one. 

The requirements of the law of com- 
pensation, which balances the accounts 
of happiness and misery of these sensitive 
people, are met by their consciousness of 
superiority. They know very well that 
they are in the midst of an unapprecia- 
tive world, and flatter themselves that 
their fine feeling is unknown to the rest 
of mankind. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the fact, not that our joys and sor- 
rows are greater, but that our appreciation 
of them is more keen than that of others. 
When this attitude is assumed an envis- 
ble pinnacle of happiness is attained, and 
it is from this height that we sometimes 
condescend to be pleasing. 

We all know what it is to be misunder- 
stood. The world at times seems to be 
affected by a moral deafness, or else ma- 
lignantly misconstrues our sentiments, or 
we think it does—which amounts to about 
the same thing. If we can make people 
believe this—and we generally can—it is 
a good capital and an unfailing appeal to 
public sympathy. The uniform which is 
worn by those suffering from this cause 
is as easily recognized as the army hive, 
and like that makes it honorable to limp 
through life. However slight the wounds 
may be, they area sufficient apology for 
any one who chooses to become a useless 
member of society. There is a strict code 
of honor whieh does not permit any 
wounds to be recognized as honorable but 
those received face to face with the ene- 
my ; but the sensitive person is most of 
the time in an attitude of flight. 

But there are sensitive people who seem 
to have little in common with those already 
mentioned. Selfishness at least seems to 
form no part of their characters. These 
for the most part are good folk, strictly 
conscientious people; whom we love and 
honor, as we havea right to do, for they 
are often of our own kin. They have a 
genius for hearing unpleasant things and 
remembering them, not only about our- 
selves, but about our and their dearest 
friends. They feel so keenly and sensi- 
tively for us that they cannot help telling 
us, premising their remarks by the un- 
warrantable assertion that they know we 
will not care. Afterward their consciences 
are often punctured for fear they may 
have lone some unintentional injury, and 
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they keep the flame alive by apologizing 
for months and years afterwards for hav- 
ing mentioned the subject. At the same 
time they are conscious of their own faults, 
and acquire such a habit of self-deprecia- 
tion that one is obliged to resort to direct 
and active flattery in order to keep them 
up to aconversational level. After reach- 
ing acertain limit, this habit produces 
very distressing consequences. When 
you have told your friend several times 
that he underrates his abilities, or ap- 
pearance, or what not, it becomes a bore, 
humanly speaking, to continue in this 
self-same well-doing for seventy times 
seven. You may try to think of some- 
thing new to say, until at last, as a des- 
perate resort, you sacrifice his friendship 
by agreeing with him. 

Very near akin to these self-depreciat- 
ing people are those who are continually 
getting themselves and their friends into 
trouble from their desire to please and 
propitiate everybody. They have not the 
moral courage to see any one suffer, and, 
from endeavoring to help all, do not suc- 
ceed in giving very efficient aid to any. 
Of course they are most inefficient busi- 
ness people, and yet they often occupy po- 
sitions of trust. No amount of experience 
will ever convince us that our affairs will 
not eventually prosper in their hands. 
Like the old man of the sea, they cling 
tenaciously to the backs of the harder 
working part of the community, and it is 
an unusual accident that unsettles them. 

It is said that on a forest-tree no two 
leaves can be found of exactly similar form 
and shape ; and sensitive people vary from 
each other alter this manner. About the 
leaves it makes no very great difference, 
as they answer nature’s plan just as well 
as if they were fashioned in one mould. 
The botanist classifies them according to 
his science, without regard to these inci- 
dental differences. But the variations in 
sensitive people are harder to manage. 
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The treatment that is adapted to one in- 
dividual will not at all answer for another 
of the same class, If you attempt to dis- 
cover the source of sensitiveness, you may 
as well make up your mind to spend your 
life in research. One man is sensitive be- 
cause he is tall; another suffers because 
he is short. If a person has a Roman 
nose, he is sensitive about that; and he is 
apt to be pugnacious if nature has fur- 
nished him witha pug. If he bea man of 
sudden wealth, the subject of genealogy 
is tabooed. But if you think you have 
steered clear of this Scylla by being par- 
ticularly observant of the appearance and 
circumstances of those you may meet, you 
find yourself wrecked in Charybdis, for 
they are just as sensitive about the quali- 
ties and possessions they have not. 

But there is an occasional victory gain- 
ed over these things. I have a friend 
who belongs to a class of people the most 
sensitive of all; a class whose feelings 
are so tender that their very name is 
eschewed by polite society, or, if it is 
casually mentioned, every one pretends 
that he has not the slightest idea of its 
significance. My friend is an old maid, 
very tall, veryangular, and homely. But 
she is so constantly occupied by other 


things that she rarely speaks of these, and 
I fancy is not hurt or mortified because of 


them. She has an enthusiasm for all 
beautiful things in nature and art, and I 
never know how perfect a day is until I 
have seen her enjoyment of it. She ap- 
pears to think that artists paint their 
masterpieces and authors write their 
books for her individual enjoyment, and 
that publie galleries are founded on her 
behalf. Among her friends and acquaint- 
ances no sorrow is assuaged without her 
sympathy, nor any joy complete unless 
she shares it. A social gathering owes 
its greatest success to her presence, and 
when the children dream of good angels, 
these take the form of Miss Rachel. 
Harriet Dosen. 
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rT HERE was absolutely not an interest- 
ing person in the car. I don't 
even except myself, as people given to 
sweeping assertions usually do; for, al- 
though I might know what intellectual 
and moral qualities of mine ought to ex- 
cite interest in my fellow-travellers, the 
little broad mirror at the end of the car 
tuld me they did not publish themselves 
in my face. On the contrary, it showed 
me a pair of tired gray eyes—gleaming, 
not sparkling eyes—with a red spot below 
each, which at that distance reminded me 
painfully of war-paint, a crushed hat, a 
dusty face, and ill-arranged hair, each 
and all loudly proclaiming the fact that I 
had passed the night in a sleeping-car. 

I was the only person in the car fortu- 
nate enough to have a whole seat to my- 
self, and it was only by dint of much 
spreading out of shawls, satchels, and a 
useless book or two, that [ had been en- 
abled to keep it, But now I had been 


looking about in search of an interesting 
person who might share it with me, for [ 
was dreadfully tired of keeping quiet, of 


not talking. During the last fifteen 
hours | had not uttered a word, except to 
ask the conductor a few questions, which 
1 knew how to answer as well as he did, 
though perhaps not as briefly. The only 
recreation or diversion I had had in all 
that time, was in buying and eating crys- 
tallized pop-corn, shaking my head deci- 
sively at the train boy when he laid a 
package of prize candy down beside me, 
and in watching a little girl cry herself to 
sleep, in the agonies which follow the 
even distribution of peach-fuzz over the 
neck and cheeks. 

My solitude would soon end, I felt sure, 
for if but one passenger came on at the 
next station, [ would have to resign half 
of my seat to him or her. At the last 
station a timid-looking man had been 
turned into our car by the brakeman, 
who had said, ‘* All full in there,”’ refer- 
ring to the car just in frontof us. He 
had looked at my half-empty seat, but 
met with no encouragement in the limp, 
uncomprehending look I returned him, 
and passed on. At the other end of the 


car he had succeeded—by tue help of a 
brisk shake and shove administered by 
the conductor—in awakening and bring- 
ing to terms of decency a man who was 
pretending to sleep all over his seat. Of 
course I watched with interest the sub- 
dding of the selfish wretch, and had felt 
ashamed of myself ever since, and resoly- 
ed that at the next station, no matter who 
appeared, I would promptly and hospita- 
bly gather up my belongings and offer 
that person a place. 

When we reached the station, we stop- 
ped but a moment, not long enough, I 
thought, to allow of any one coming on; 
and as I leaned back in my place with the 
easy consciousness of having intended to 
do a civil thing, the door opened and a 
gentleman came in. 

My courage fled at sight of him. How 
could I ever offer (in a disinterested way) 
that man a seat beside me? The con- 
ductor would think more meanly of me 
than he probably did when I tacitly re- 
fused the timid man’s appeal, and the 
timid man himself would feel an addi- 
tional slight heaped upon him, if I offered 
this embodiment of manly strength and 
beauty the place I had refused him. 

While my mind was still ina state of 
indecision, he answered the question by 
stopping unhesitatingly beside me, and 
saying he supposed, as all the other seats 
were occupied, he would have to ask for 
one with me. Thus relieved from humil- 
iating myself, 1 graciously swept my 
wraps and books into my lap and made 
room for him. But he took them from 
me and stowed them away in the rack 
above my head—ail but a book which he 
kept to look over, and which easily open- 
ed a conversation, that while we were to- 
gether never ceased. We crossed the wide 
ocean common of every-day literature, re- 
turned, talked about the dust, heat, the 
condition of the road, even about our- 
selves. I do not remember what he could 
have learned of me, but I found out that 
he was a business man (Ll knew that be- 
fore he told me, by his practical system- 
atic way of dealing with every topic he 
took up), had travelled everywhere, and 
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had seen the world in a wide-awake fash- 
ion. Le lived in Albany, and was on his 
way home. He was not married, and he 
and his mother kept house together. 

I could not, if | were to try, describe 
him personally, for he was one of those 
rare persons who carry with them an in- 
deseribable charm, a grace of their own, 
which itself cannot be conveyed in words, 
and without which a description is noth- 
ing. 

After he came the remaining two hours 
of my journey flew fur faster than we did, 
and I felt that I must be dreaming when 
I looked out, and saw that we were ac- 
tually slackening speed at my station. 

‘* Why, here we are, at home,’’ I ex- 
claimed in a voice full of dismay, and ob- 


jectingly. ‘* It can’t be possible.” 


He looked as though he thought it im- 
possible too, but began promptly to get 
my various packages together, when the 


unrelenting brakeman shouted ‘* Dry- 
den! ”’ in at the door. 

**T'll carry these into the dépét for 
you. I wish I could tell you how I've 
enjoyed meeting you; our acquaintance 
is just begun, not ended, I feel sure,’’ he 
said rapidly as we moved along the aisle. 

Qn the platform stood my sister Nettie 
and cousin Allegra. They rushed for- 
ward with ** Oh, Lucille! ’’ and gave mea 
rapturous welcome, as we made our way 
to the sitting-room. My wraps were 
hastily deposited upon a chair, and he 
only had time to catch my hands in his 
for a moment, as he said ** Good-by, un- 
til we meet again,’ to touch his hat to 
the girls, and hurry back to the already 
moving train. 

I followed him to the door without 
speaking, and lovked after the vanishing 
train until there was nothing left of it 
but a line of black smoke which went 
sidling off over the tree-tops. 

** Who was he?”’ 

** Waat was his name?” 

**1 don’t know.”’ 

** Don’t know! why didn’t you find 
out?’’ came in concert from my question- 
ers. 

‘**T never thought to, girls.” 

**Oh, you mortal goose! And don’t 
he know who you are, or what your name 
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‘* No, I guess not; at least he did not 


ask me.”’ 
** And how in the world are you ever 
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you 


going to meet again, as he said 
would ?”’ 

The enormity of our mistake eame over 
me crushingly. low should we ever 
meet again, or find each other? I tried 
to tell them what little [ did know about 
him, but they declared it simply amvunt- 
ed to nothing. And as we walked home, 
they loudly and mournfully bemoaned my 
stupidity in not letting him know my 
name. 

**T've not the least doubt he would 
have written to her,’’ Nettie said tu my 
cousin, quite ignoring so weak-minded 
and inefficient a creature as myself in the 
conversation. 

‘*Of course he would have written to 
her. Did you notice how he looked at 
her when he said good-by ha 

* Yes, I noticed; I don’t think in all 
my life | ever saw such handsome eyes,”’ 
sadly soliloquized Nettie. 

**Oh, he was handsome beyond descrip- 
tion,’’ answered Allegra. 

And so they went on until we reached 
home, torturing me by praising what I 
had allowed ‘to slip through my fin- 
gers.” They had always considered me 
hopelessly impracticable, and now they 
gave me up entirely. The pleasure of 
once more being at home, and of talking 
over the incidents of my long visit, made 
me for a while think less of the stranger 
who had so interested me. Stillevery day 
I saw more clearly how much I had liked 
him, and how thoroughly delightful the 
two hours spent with him had been. 
Probably if I had met him in the usual 
conventional way in which I had met all 
the men I knew, [ should have forgotten 
him at once; but there was something 
unusual—-just a tinge of romance so dear 
to every feminine heart—and so I remem- 
bered him. 

For a week or two the girls, my perse- 
cutors, talked continually of him, and I 
took a mournful pleasure in listening to 
them, even repeating much of the con- 
versation [ had had with him, parts of 
which, they said, convinced them more 
than ever that he was greatly interested 
in me, and in the proper hands might 
have been made to ‘** come to something.”’ 
For lack of a better name, we knew him 
aga Mr. A, using the initial letter of his 
native city; and many were the plans we 
made as we sat at our sewing. The fa- 
vorite and most probable one was, that he 
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would come to Dryden to look for me, for 
that was what he must have meant when 
he said we should meet again. 

One evening, about a month after I had 
returned home, 1 had wandered in an 
idle and restless state down through the 
garden to the gate, where I stood in the 
soft twilight listening to all the sounds 
of the dying summer. The late insects 
were still shrill-voiced and alert, and the 
low wind which swept through the trees 
had begun to take up the minor strain 
into which all nature seemed to have fall- 
en. A melancholy chilliness had crept 
into the air, which made me feel that the 
pleasant happy summer belonged to the 
past. The evening depressed me, and [ 
wondered why I had come out into it, and 
was just turning to go back to the house, 
when I saw, far up the road, one of our 
little neighbor boys coming whistling 
along. I waited for him idly, not know- 
ing why, perhaps to catch the tune he 
was whistling. He was coming from the 


village, and as he approached me he 
called out: ‘‘ L’ve been to the post-office, 
Miss Lucille; what would you like to 
have 

‘* Whatever you have for me, Jack; a 
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letter first, and if not that Ill be content 
with a paper.” 

** Well, here’s a letter for you,’’ and he 
put a solid white envelope into my hands. 
The light was not too dim to prevent me 
reading my name in a familiar yet un- 
known hand, and in the corner, clear and 
black, the postmark Albany. I don’t 
think I stopped even to thank Jack, but 
flew into the house and up to my room, 
where a bright fire was burning on the 
hearth. 

Like a thirsty person who has longed 
for water, and when it is reached adds zest 
to the pleasure of drinking by looking 
into the cool depth of the dewy goblet, so 
I held my treasure in my hand for a mo- 
ment with the seal unbroken. Then, as 
I opened it, I said: ‘*1 will read it 
straight through, a word at a time, just 
as he wrote it; [ will not even look at the 
name until I come to it.” I only allowed 
myself to see that there was a sheet and a 
half of closely-written paper, then began : 


“My Dear Miss Lucite: I hardly 
know whether I shall be pardoned for the 
liberty I take m writing to you, and yet I 
tell myself I shall be, for I feel so sure you 
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—whom I seem to know so well, and yet 
may not know at all—will understand me, 
will know by intuition, how deep my inter- 
est in you is. 

‘* When I parted from you a month ago 
something told me it was not furever— 
that we should meet again. At first 1 
thought it a strange fancy, which I ought 
to shake off; but the desire to see you 
again and know you better has grown 
upon me day by day, until now, as I 
write this letter, I feel sure it will be read 
by you in the same spirit in which it is 
written by me. 

**T never thought that I believed in fa- 
talism, and yet, if our acquaintance ends 
as I believe it will, Ido. Why did I de- 
lay my journey home two days if not to 
meet you? And why did [, by the merest 
accident, read your pretty name on the 
title-page of the book you had been read- 
ing, if it was not to gain a clue by which 
I might continue our acquaintance? I 
thought of these things a great many 
times, and at last have come to believe 
that the fates are interested inus. You 
know 

There is a destiny that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will. 

‘Tt may be, Miss Lucille, that I mis- 
take you entirely; that you will regard 
me as presumptuous and this as unpar- 
donable. If you do, do not write to me; I 
will accept silence as my rebuke. And do 
not fear that [ will ever make another ef- 
fort to make you remember me. But if 
you think I have done nothing wrong, 
if——”’ 

I had read thus far when I heard the 
girls coming noisily up the stairs. They 
should not disturb me, I said to myself. 
I would read my letter through alone, and 
sit in the flickering firelight and think 
over every sweet word in it. It would be 
time enough to tell them in the morning. 
So, hastily springing up, I flew to the door 
to turn the key, but justas I laid my hand 
upon the knob the room filled up with a 
yellow light, and looking back I saw the 
half sheet of my letter curling slowly up 
on the glowing hearth. The first part I 
still held ; the last had fluttered away from 
my careless hand, and the draught had 
drawn it into the fire. 

In an instant T was shaking the un- 
burned fragment free {fom fire and ashes, 
and frantically rubbing its charred edges 


inmy fingers. The upper half of the page 
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was browned, but legible, but the rest was 
gone—the name was burned off. 

The docr burst open and the girls came 
bouncing in. 

** Oh, girls, my letter, my letter! ”’ 

‘““What letter? What is the matter, 
Lucille? Dear Lucille, are you crazy?”’ 

But I could only hold the black pieces 
in my hands, sitting on the fluor in utter 
despair, and made them no answer. They 
sat down beside me, and Allegra picked 
up the envelope and read the postmark. 

** Is it from Aim, Lucille? ”’ 

** From Mr. A, Lucille?’’ cried Nettie, 
seizing the envelope away. ‘‘ Then why 
in the world are you making such a fuss ? 
Do let us see it, oh please do! A whole 
sheet! Do let us see what his name is! ”’ 

**T cannot; oh, Nettie, it is burnt! ” 

“ Burnt?) Why, here it is in your 
hand.’’ 

‘** But the last page—the page with the 
name on—is gone. It blew into the fire, 
and now I cannot answer it.’’ 

Profound silence reigned. 

‘* But surely you remember his name? ”’ 

**] had not looked at it. I wanted to 
read it just as he wrote it. | never thought 
to read the name.” 

They both fell to erying, partly through 


sympathy, partly through vexation, and 
partly through thwarted curiosity. 


**Goaway, girls. Don’t blame me and 
don’t pity me. It was your fault and it 
was mine. Go away ; I want to be alone.”’ 


That was ten years ago. 

Nettie is married, and sois Allegra, but 
I am not. Lately Nettie’s husband has 
moved to Albany, and last winter she 
wrote for me to visit her. ‘* If you will 
let me know when you are coming, I will 
meet you at the dépét ;” she wrote, ** but 
if you do not write, take a carriage and 
drive to No. ——” 
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It was quite late when I left the cars 
and handed my checks to the driver into 
whose carriage | got. It was too dark to 
see distinctly who my companions were, 
but a little girl was talking gayly to her 
father, and yery soon included me in her 
conversation, ‘‘Are you going to our 
house too?’’ she asked, laying her hand 
on my arm. 

* Lucille, you must not talk to stran- 
gers; it is very rude, my dear,’ said her 
father, drawing her back beside him. 

The driver mounted his box, and we 
rattled out upon the brilliantly-lighted 
streets. The glare of the lamps lit up our 
carriage, and opposite me sat Mr. A! He 
was little changed—ten years older, of 
course, but I knew him instantly. My 
veil was drawn, and so thick that even the 
sharp eyes of little Lucille—my namesake 
I felt sure—could not see my face. 

What ought I to do? If I lifted my 
veil, would he know me? Ought 1 not 
then and there to tell him all? 

But I had no chance, for our ride was 
short, and in a few moments our carriage 
halted before an elegant home. ‘ There 
is mamma at the window, papa, watching 
for us; and baby is there too,’’ Lucille 
cried as she pressed her face against the 
crystal side of the carriage. With a 
pleasant ‘‘ good night ’’ from each, they 
left me out in the dark, tired and cold, 
where I sat stupidly staring after them. 
The wide hall door opened, and (while a 
servant came out for the luggage) I saw 
him through the frosty lace of the window 
catch his wife in his arms as little Lucille 
went dancing around them. 

I used often while in the city to ride 
past his house with my sister, but I al- 
ways averted my eyes from the door-plate. 
His name could never be mine, and [ had 
no interest in knowing it. 

Anniz T. Howe ts. 





JIM SMITH. 
PART I. 


NEW ENGLAND village rarely 
ilk permits itself to become excited, 
It is the novel and unexpeeted that excites 
a community, and the average New Eng- 
lander scorns to admit that anything is 
novel and unexpected to him. Years ago, 
when theology was his chief delight, and 
direst manifestations of the supernatural 
his constant expectation, he could be 
roused into a passing enthusiasm by a 
witch drowning, or rendered boldly indig- 
nant at the temerity of the person who 
lisputed the theses of Jonathan Edwards, 
That time, however, bas long gone by, 
and at the present period he can be told 
of a new heresy, or of a demonstrative de- 
mon in connection with the table-tipping 
business, without eliciting from him a 
single ** Do tell!’ or ‘* I want to know!” 
of interested surprise. 

Nevertheless, there was a subdued un- 
dercurrent of excitement in the little Mas- 
sachusetts fishing port of Dexterville one 
September afternoon, soon after the stage 
that brought the mails from the Boston 
railway had arrived. Men stopped one 
another on the street to ask, ‘* Hey you 
heerd the news?”’ and.then, in response 
to the admission of ignorance contained in 
the New England formula, ‘‘ Well, L’ve 
heerd consid’able news,’’ added trium- 
phantly, ‘* Jim Smith’s to hum agin!” 
That the return of Mr. James Smith was 
either unexpected or undesirable, was 
proved by the startled invocations of the 
** Good Gosh,” that mystic New England 
patron saint, with which the announce- 
ment was usually received. Rumor after- 
ward asserted that when the tidings were 
communicated to Deacon Smedley, who 
had brought up the orphaned ‘‘ Jim 
Smith,’”’ that universally respected old 
gentleman was distinctly understood to 
remark with much emphasis, *‘ By Gol! I 
know’d he’d come back.’’ This remark 
was, however, condoned by the communi- 
ty, on the ground that it was not inten- 
tionally profane, but that the good deacon, 
being unused to the expression of strong 
emotion, was not quite conscious of what 
he really said when tlie news of his adopt- 


ed son’s return was so suddenly brought 
to him. 

Hardly had the deacon been betrayed 
into the one undeaconlike expression of 
his life, when Jim Smith, escorted by sev- 
eral admiring small boys, turned the cor- 
ner of the street and stood before him. 
Mr. Smith was evidently a sailor, but his 
complexion was burned a shade or two 
darker than that of the ordinary Dexter- 
ville fishermen. He shook hands compo- 
sedly with the deacon, while the two in- 
quired of one another simultaneously, 
‘* Haow de do? Haow’'s your health?” 
and each answered, ‘* Pootty well, consid- 
rin’.”” Jim seemed entirely satisfied with 
this rapturous greeting, and shook hands 
with ‘‘ Mr. Brewster, our new postmaster, 
Jim,’’ as he was described by the deacon. 
Then the old man and the returned wan- 
derer went down the street together, the 
villagers, with instinctive courtesy, re- 
fraining from intruding for the present 
upon their privacy. 

‘‘ Where hey you been these three 
years?”’ asked the deacon. ‘‘ Last we 
heerd tell of you, you was in Boston just 
goin’ to sail for Liverpool.’’ 

**I’ve been pootty nigh round the 
world,’’ replied the younger man. ‘I 
was wrecked twice and shanghaed aboard 
a China clipper.’’ 

“We all thought you was dead, 
James,’’ pursued the deacon, ‘‘ though 
somehow I couldn't make up my mind to 
it. Your mother was a pious woman, and 
1 couldn’t feel that her son would die in 
his sins.”’ 

‘*] didn’t die, sins or no sins,”’ return- 
ed James. ‘* How’s things been with you 
sence l’ye been away ?”’ 

‘“*T have been blessed, my son, more 
than I deserve, though none of us deserve 
anything. And now my son which was 
dead is alive again;’’ and the hard-fea- 
tured old man gave sudden evidence of a 
slight catarrhal affection. 

Jim coughed, and strode on for a mo- 
ment in advance of the other. Suddenly 
he stopped and said, ** Father’ (and the 
deacon felt that his companion used the 
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word asa condensed expression of love and 
gratitude), ** how’s Mary?”’ 

‘*We'’re just home now, James, and 
will go in and have supper.”’ 

The younger man laid his hand on the 
gate. ‘* I don’t go into no house or eat no 
sapper till I’ve seen her. She isn’t—she 
isn’t dead, is she?”? 

‘*She’s alive and well. 
morning.”” 

**Then I'll go right down and see her. 
I'll be back again in an hour;’’ and he 
turned to go. 

‘* Wait,’’ said the deacon. ‘* Come 
into the house. I have something to tell 
you before you see her.”’ 

There was that in the old man’s man- 
ner that alarmed the sailor. He yielded 
at once, and the two entered the gate to- 
gether. Neither spoke of supper, but 
they sat down in the porch, and the 
younger waited for the elder to speak. 
Presently the deacon said : 

** You were five years old when your 
mother died and left you an orphan. IfI 
hadn’t taken you, the selectmen would 
have sent you to the poorhouse.”’ 

‘*T know that,’’ replied Jim. ‘ You 
took me and treated me likeason. God 
knows what for. I’ve done you little 
enough good.”’ 

** You’re twenty-seven years old now. 
Twenty-seven and ten is thirty-seven. 
Nearly forty years ago I was engaged to 
be married to your mother, but she chang- 
ed her mind and married your father. I 
never blamed her. She found she didn’t 
love me and did love the other man. It 
was a great deal better that she should 
have told me the truth, as she did. No, 
I never blamed her. I wanted her to be 
happy, and | wasn’t going to stand in the 
way. When she was left a widow I’d 
have helped her if I could, but she was 
too proud to take help. When she died 
I couldn’t see her child suffer, so I took 
you to be my son. You’ve been all a 
son should be to me, James, though you 
are not as good a man as I hope to see 
you. It was hard to bear when I found 
that the girl I loved, better I’m afraid 
than I ought to have loved anything 
worldly, bad turned away from me. All 
these forty years the pain hasn’t left me. 
Well, set nut your affection on things be- 
low. I disobeyed that law and suffered 
for it. 

** James,’’ he resumed after a moment's 


I saw her this 
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pause, ‘it is your turn to suffer now. 
Mary thought you were dead.”’ 

** And she’s married?’’ cried the young 
sailor. 

**No, not yet, but she will be next 
week.”’ 

** Who is he?”’ 

** 4 Boston man; Cap’n Williams. 
She met him at her aunt’s down at Mar- 
blehead last summer. He has a schooner 
that runs to the West Injies.”’ 

Jim rose up without speaking and walk- 
ed rapidly to the gate. The Deacon fol- 
lowed, and laying his hand on his arm 
said, ** You won’t be violent, James; she 
thought you were dead.”’ 

‘**She’s a damned traitor,’’ replied he 
huskily, and with a marked disregard of 
gender. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me now, I can’t 
stand it;’* and he strode rapidly away. 

He went straight toward the house 
where he had courted, and, as he thought, 
won the prettiest girl in all Dexterville. 
Fortunately it was a half mile distant, and 
before he reached it he had grown some- 
what cooler. Instead of pursuing his 
way he abruptly turned, when nearly 
within sight of the house, and taking a 
narrow lane went toward the rocky bluff 
that formed the iron coast beyond the lit- 
tle harbor. Here he had parted from her 
three years ago, and he remembered how 
she promised through her tears to wait 
for him forever, if need be, until he was 
in a position to marry. ‘* Forever’’ had 
been less than thirty-six months. Jim 
made that brief arithmetical calculation 
and swore audibly. 

He neared the rocks and felt mechani- 
cally in his pocket for the tobacco which 
habit had associated with moments of 
strong excitement. He had found it and 
was in the act of opening his knife to cut 
off a proper instalment, when -he caught 
sight of a light-colored dress behind a 
crag. He shut the knife suddenly and 
strode on. In another moment he had 
met her. 

‘*Oh, Jim! is it really you? ’’ she cried 
hysterically. 

‘*Tt’s me, sure enough,”’ he answered, 
but did not offer to take her hand. 

‘*1 thought you were dead. Upon my 
soul I did. And you frighten me so that 
I can’t believe you’re alive yet.’’ 

**You got over my bein’ dead, and I 
guess you'll get over my bein’ alive. I've 
seen the old man.’’ 
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“¢ How glad he must be to see you.”’ 

‘* He told me you were goin’ to be mar- 
ried. It’s true, I suppose?”’ 

‘*T suppose it is.” 

Jim turned away and looked steadily 
out at sea. 

‘‘1 know you’re angry with me,’’ she 
went on pleadingly, ‘‘ but everybody 
thought you were dead. It was very, very 
hard for me to give you up’”’ (Jim laugh- 
ed grimly), ‘* but I never expected to see 
you again. I’m sure you’ll like Captain 
Williams. He knows I used to know you 
—knows all about it—and he’ll be very 
glad to hear you’re alive and well.” 

Jim turned and his eyes blazed at her 
through aveil of mist. ‘‘ I’ve been a bad 
man, but you could have made me differ- 
ent. I turned over a new leaf after I was 
wrecked in the Pacific, and said I’d make 
myself fit to be your husband. Fit, by 
God, to be the husband of a woman that 
couldn’t keep her word with me for three 
little years. Damn you! you’ve ruined 
me now, body and soul; and I'll make 
you repent it to the last day of your life. 
You've seen me for the last time, but you 
and your husband will hear from me yet, 
before I die.’’ And he rushed away, 


leaving her crying and clinging trem- 
blingly to the rock against which she 
leaned. 

Crying and trembling, but stil] nota 


little elated. Here was a man nearly mad 
because of her. He had denounced her 
and rushed away almost precisely like an 
actor she had seen at the Boston Museum, 
only the latter was much nicer language. 
Indeed, the whole affair was quite like a 
play. And Jim was really going to ruin 
because she would not marry him. ‘‘ How 
delightful—dreadful I mean,’ she mur- 
mured, as she thought that no other girl 
in the village had ever ruined a man. So 
she presently went home in excellent 
spirits, and when Captgin Williams walk- 
ed over from the hotel where he was stay- 
ing to call on her that evening, he thought 
he had never seen his innucent, bright 
little girl looking half so innocent and 
bright and beautiful as she looked then. 


PART II. 

Five years afterwards Captain Ezra 
Williams, arrayed in the glory of black 
broadcloth and suffering under a silk hat, 
was seen pursuing his perspiring way 
along the principal street of Havana. 
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The Yankee sea captain undergoing the 
martyrdom of shore clothes is a common 
sight at Havana, and hence attracts little 
attention from the cool-clad natives. This 
time, however, a knot of three or four 
American sailors gazed at him in pro- 
longed admiration, and one of them re- 
marked that ‘‘ Old man Williams was the 
nicest captain to sail with out of the port 
of Boston.”” One of the group, who had 
shown the least interest in the passing 
Williams, no sooner heard his name than 
he roused himself from his attitude of 
listless indifference, and asked for further 
information as to the eulogized captain. 

This listless sailor was Jim Smith. His 
appearance showed that he certainly had 
not improved morally, physically, or finan- 
cially, since his final melodramatic exit 
from Dexterville. In truth, Jim had 
pursued with considerable zest the plan 
of ruining himself which he had proposed 
when he parted from his faithless love. 
There is nothing so easy to the blighted 
lover as the pursuit of ruin, and when he 
conceives that honor and self-respect com- 
pel him to clothe himself with wretched- 
ness, he usually does so with much readi- 
ness and satisfaction. Jim Smith really 
loved the girl who jilted him, and as his 
was a strong, manly nature, he suffered 
deeply when he found that she had de- 
serted him. He was as reckless and mad 
with disappointment and betrayed affec- 
tion, when he left Dexterville, as the most 
reckless of the great company of jilted 
men. In his condition rum presented it- 
self to his mind as the best possible remedy 
to soothe the ruffled seafaring mind. So 
when he reached Boston he immediately 
proceeded to. drink himself drunk, and 
continued to keep himself in that condi- 
tion for the next six weeks. 

He had been a hard-hearted and rather 
morose fellow, and in point of morality he 
certainly had never -been a credit to the 
careful training which he had received 
from his adopted father. Yet he had 
never been a drunkard, for although he 
often drank too much when ashore, liquor 
had gained no hold upon him. Had the 
course of his true love run smoothly he 
would probably have continued to be a 
good sailor and a not very genial man. 
At all events he would have striven to 
rise in his profession, and would have 
risen. As it was, he deliberately threw 
overboard what small stock of decency had 
hitherto clung to him, and entered upon 
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the work of ruining himself soul and 
body. 

If Mary's love, which was to have lasted 
furever, vanished within the brief period 
of three years, Jim's unhappiness because 
of her faithlessness was still more eva- 
nescent. A strong, healthy man rarely 
suffers from blighted love for any great 
length of time, and Jim found, rather to 
his surprise, that after two months had 
passed, he had nearly recovered from the 
wound which he fancied had been mortal. 
With this recovery the excuse for self- 
ruin vanished, bat unfortunately Jim had 
fuund the path of ruin much easier than 
that of industry and self-restraint., Rum 
had gained the mastery over him, and he 
felt the drunkard’s inability to break 
away from his master. He did make one 
or two feeble efforts, that were tempora- 
rily successful while he was at sea and 
deprived of the possibility of procuring 
liquor; but he soon relinquished the at- 
tempt, and sank rapidly to the hopeless 
position of a drunken, aimless vagabond 
upon the face of tire sea. 

Though his love and grief had alike 
died out, his hatred for his successful 
rival merely slumbered ; and when he saw 
Captain Williams perspiring under every 
outward sign of marine prosperity, it in- 
stantly revived. He contrasted his posi- 
tion with that of the prosperous captain, 
and, forgetting that he had voluntarily 
made himself a drunkard and an outcast, 
swore at the innocent Williams, and 
charged him mentally with being the 
cause of all his woes. Under the inspira- 
tion of this sudden access of strong emo- 
tion, Jim immediately went in search of 
the Lethean brandy, and soon drank him- 
self into the conviction that no possible 
punishment could properly recompense 
the wicked Williams for his infamous con- 
duct. The same conviction clung to him 
when the next day brought sobriety and 
headache, and with the wild determina- 
tion of finding an opportunity to avenge 
his own wrongs he sought the unsuspect- 
ing captain, and signed the articles which 
made him one of the crew of the schooner 
Mary Williams, in the place of the late 
“stranger? who had gone overboard in 
the Gulf Stream when stowing the jib on 
the outward passage. 

Two days afterwards the schooner sail- 
ed, and Jim went through with his work 
with apparent alacrity and undoubted 
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skill. Captain Williams decided that the 
* Stranger’’ was a fortunate acquisition, 
especially as his mate was an incompetent 
sailor, and addicted to ineautious sleep 
when in charge of the deck at night. 
Jim was in the mate’s watch, and the 
captain congratulated himself upon the 
certainty that there would be at least one 
sailor on deck when he was snoring in his 
cabin. Jim noted the undesirable char- 
acter of the mate, and felt that the oppor- 
tunity to avenge himself on his happy 
rival had arrived at last. He had as yet 
laid no plans, but the fixed determination 
to ‘“‘ serve out”? his captain had taken 
possession of his ram-crazed brain, and had 
grown to be a controlling passion. Prob- 
ably he was on the verge of delirium, for 
the other sailors noticed that he frequent- 
ly muttered to himself as he went ahout 
his work, and that there was a wild and 
dangerous glitter in his eye. The next 
day from Havana the schooner was mak- 
ing rapid headway before a fresh breeze 
on her starboard quarter, and it was 
known that she was not far from the long 
Florida reefs which vessels trading be- 
tween Havana and the North are com- 
pelled to skirt fur so many miles. Jim 
knew her position perfectly well, and knew 
that his turn at the wheel would come at 
midnight, when his watch came on deck. 
At last he thought he saw his way clear 
to the revenge he had waited for. 

When he came on deck at midnight he 
found that the night was unusually dark, 
and that the wind had freshened. The 
schooner was already under single reefs, 
and was rushing through the water at a 
rate of eight or nine knots per hour. 
He went to the wheel and waited anx- 
iously to see if the captain would go be- 
low. The latter was feeling particularly 
sleepy, and although all captains are some- 
what anxious when skirting the Florida 
reef, there was really no danger to be ap- 
prehended while the schooner was able to 
lay her course, and the wind remained 
within rational limits. So cautioning the 
mate to keep a bright lookout, and then 
charging Jim to keep the schooner close 
on her course, the captain went below and 
was immediately sound asleep. 

The mate walked the deck for twenty 
minutes, then leaned over the bulwarks 
and yawned. Presently he nodded, and 
suddenly rousing himself sought out a con- 
venient seat sheltered from the wind, and in 
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a few minutes was as sound asleep as 
though he were in his berth. Jim waited 
until he was certain that the mate was ob- 
oblivious of the schooner’s existence, and 
then put the helm uf till the vessel fell off 
six or seven points from her proper course. 

The sails drew nearly as well as they 
had done before, and the schooner rushed 
on straight toward the reef. There was 
no danger that Jim’s manceuyre would be 
detected unless the captain came on deck, 
for were the mate to wake up he would 
probably fancy that the wind had haul- 
ed aft, and would trim the sails to suit it. 
The wind steadily rose, while Jim stood 
at the wheel and steered the vessel 
straight to her death. When two o’clock 
came, and he was relieved, he gave his 
successor at the wheel the course which 
he had been steering, and the mate, wak- 
ing up just at that moment, slacked away 
the sheets, and congratulated himself upon 
making a good run. Presently he sank 
again into his careless slumber, and Jim 
and the man at the wheel were the only 
men on board the schooner who remained 
awake. Jim sat on the heel of the bow- 
sprit and watched the rising of the gale. 
Already he knew there must be a sea on 
the reef in which no vessel that should 
strike could possibly live. If his ealeula- 
tion of the distance run by the schooner 
since leaving Havana were correct, she 
ought to be within hearing of the surf be- 
fure four o’clock. If he was wrong, why 
he had failed for this time. He need ap- 
prehend nothing from the captain, for at 
the worst he could only be found guilty of 
having mistaken the course given him to 
steer. No one would suspeet him of yol- 
untarily trying to wreck the schooner. A 
Jow moan in the distance, hardly percep- 
tible, and heard only at brief intervals. 
Jim rose and strained his anxious look 
over the lee bow. Nothing could be seen 
through the thick darkness. But he was 
not mistaken. Louder and clearer he heard 
the distant moan of the surf. He drew a 
long breath. Now if the dull mate and 
the stupid sailor at the wheel should not 
notice the sound for the next twenty min- 
utes! He stole aft to the shadow of the 
galley. He could see the man drowsily 
nodding at the wheel. The mate was still 
sound asleep. He went back to the fore- 
castlee The boom of the surf was now 
unmistakable. Louder and louder grew 
its ominous sound. More and more in- 
tently did Jim gaze through the night, 


JIM SMITH. 
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watching for the first glimpse of the toss- 
ing spray. Suddenly he heard the helms- 
man call out to the mate, who sprang to 
his feet and came running forward. They 
had taken the alarm at last. Almost at 
the same moment Jim saw a white sheet 
tossed in the air close under the schooner’s 
lee bow. His game was won. He yelled 
‘* Breakers ahead!’’ **Hard down, for 
God’s sake! ’’ Just as the mate reached 
him the schooner struck; and the mate, 
stumbling over a rope, was overboard in a 
moment. The captain was on deck al- 
most as soon as she struck, and, calling to 
the men to keep cool, ordered the deck 
load tg be immediately hove overboard. 
Jim worked as hard as the rest. Perhaps 
the instinct of duty had returned to him. 
Perhaps he knew that the schooner was 
doomed in spite of the captain’s efforts. 
Lightened by the loss of her deck load, 
she floated only to be driven higher and 
firmer on the reef. The great waves came 
racing in and leaped on board the frail 
craft, beating her with blows that wood or 
iron could not long withstand. Her masts 
were cut away, but the sacrifice eased her 
but little. She pounded heavily on the 
sharp-pointed coral, and it was plain that 
she would hold together but a short time, 
and that there was no hope of her driving 
over the reef into the deep waters beyond. 

There was but one serviceable boat 
abvard the schooner, and this the captain 
ordered to be prepared for launching. 
While the men were engaged in clearing 
away the boat, he went below for his chro- 
nometer and log, and when he reappeared 
he was accompanied by an old and appa- 
rently very feeble man. 

Jim Smith had heard that there was a 
passenger in the cabin who was too ill to 
appear on deck, The crew were inclined 
to believe that he was a ‘‘ priest ’’ of some 
unspecified denomination, but there seem- 
ed to be no authority for this belief. Lat- 
terly no one had spoken of him, and Jim 
had entirely forgotten his existence. The 
boat was a small and crazy-looking jolly- 
boat, that could with difficulty carry the 
captain, mate, eook, and six seamen, who 
comprised the people of the schooner. 
The sick passenger was therefore particu- 
larly unwelcome, and the men murmured 
that it would be impossible for all to em- 
bark in the boat. 

Captain Williams was a mild-manner- 
ed, kind-hearted man, but he was fully 
capable of maintaining his authority. He 
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turned to the men and said, ‘‘ Not a man 
of you enters the boat till the deacon is 
in. Are you cowardly enough to leave an 
old man to drown?”’ 
**'The deacon! ’’? These words brought 
back to Jim Smith’s memory the good old 
man who had been a father to him; who 
eared for him and loved him when no one 
else had a kind word or look for him. He 
looked closely at the passenger. Worn 
and faded with illness and age, the face 
was still familiar to him. Jim Smith rec- 
ognized it, and knew that he had doomed 
the one human being whom he still loved 
to death among the wild breakers of the 
Florida reef. This, then, was the revenge 


which he had achieved. 

He did not speak, but turned away his 
face lest the deacon should recognize him. 
One by one the men followed the passen- 
ger into the boat, until there was but one 
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place left. Then the captain turned to 
Jim and said, ‘In with you, my man; 
there is no time to lose.”’ 

Jim never moved a muscle. 

** Into the boat with you,”’ cried the cap- 
tain once more. ‘* We can’t wait for you.”” 

** There is only room for one,’’ said Jim 
softly, the old hard, repellent tone quite 
gone out of his voice. 

‘* We'll make room somehow. You 
shall have a chance with the rest of us.’’ 

‘* See here, captain,’’ said Jim in a low 
tone. ‘* You'll have no chance if my 
weight is put into that there boat. If you 
get ashore, tell the deacon that my name 
is Jim Smith. Good luck to you.’”? And 
before the astonished captain could reach 
out his hand, Jim Smith had sprang over 
the rail and vanished forever from mortal 
sight under the rushing, tossing, seething 
waves. W. L. Avpen. 
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TT world stiil moves, you say. Little it recks to me 


Whither it moves or whence. 


Tam weary of asking 


Nature to open the door locked by her master key. 
Is it not better to lie here in the sunlight basking ? 


A truce to your riddle of life. 


I am not in the mood to think. 


How can you stand aloof, with Nature at arm’s length ? 
I fling myself at her feet, here where the honey bees drink, 
Out of the clover cups, the joy of the fields and their strength, 


You live in a new world'built within the void of your brain, 
By theories peopled, that swarm and die like summer flies. 
Build as high as you will these castles of yours in Spain ; 
I am content with the world that enters in at the eyes; 


This spreading, emerald world, so daintily inlaid 

* With the violet’s azure hue, the clover’s white and red ; 

The streamlet’s sparkling flow, over the lip of the glade ; 
The drowsily floating wings of butterflies overhead ; 


With fragrance of blossomed trees, and silvery trilling strains 
Of singing birds that flit in and out of the leaves ; 
With shimmering sunset light that broods on the distant plains ; 
And the west like a harvest home with its wealth of goiden sheaves, 


Here where the world flows in at the gates of every sense, 
In fragrance, color, and song, let me lie at my ease ; 

Where the voice of the summer calls with passionate eloquence 
Unto the human soul, from flowers and winds and trees. 


Out on the science that sees only Creation’s prose, 

Wie to its outward form, blind to the spirit that thrille 
Every fibre of life, the subtle sense of the rose, 

The eloquence of brooks, the azure light on the hills. 


I lie with indolent hands, but stirred from the lips to the heart 

With the rhythm of Nature’s poem, her splendor of song unrhymed, 
The voice of the world within that rends earth’s veil apart 

Like a clear, loud carillon of bells in the darkness chimed. 


Your line can never fathom the depth of life’s great sea ; 

There is that in the lowest flower your figures cannot make clear ; 
The spirit of God’s intention that fills all things we see, 

Aud the breath of his love that floodeth the earth like an atmosphere. 


C. MORRIS, 
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HIGH ART IN THE THOROUGHFARES, 

Tempte has a theory that you can detect 
a Jerseyman in New York by his labori- 
ous steering. The adventurous stranger 
goes wildly and ineffectually bumping 
against the opposite current in a sidewalk 
throng, now vigorously darting to right, 
now adroitly springing to left, but always 
dodging in just the wrong direction ; and 
if a pair of Jerseymen meet, they chassez- 
croissez, bow to partners, and in their des- 
perate struggle to pass each other bob from 
side to side endlessly. A Boston man, adds 
Fred sagely, you know from the fact that he 
never flings even a bit of paper upon the 
sidewalk, but always sheers off to the curb- 
stone, and casts the trifle into the gutter. 

These views Temple propounded & pro- 
pos of the streets as we idled through 
them, noting their midsummer aspect. To 
people who spend the dog-days in the city, 
with the mercury ata par of 100 in the 
shade, the town offers novel sights by way 
of compensation. There is more room if 
less company ; more leisure if less pleas- 
ure; more space wherein to expatiate ; 
more homely attractiveness in the beer- 
garden and in open-air music. With the 
winter’s whirlpool of daily travel quieted 
down, with a part of the swarming popu- 
lation drawn off from the streets, the 
lounger descries many things commonly 
hidden to view behind people, or shame- 
fully neglected by him that mere men and 
women may be gazed at. 

Temple and I thus made interesting dis- 
coveries, especially in the displays of high 
art on the thoroughfares. We detected 
rude outcroppings of art sentiment, for 
example, in a huge Samson of granite 
or bronze, armed with the historic jaw- 
bone, and hoisted above the portals of 
some flourishing life insurance company 
—a prodigious hero that would cause the 
Cardiff giant to crack with envy, and de- 
signed, doubtless, to suggest to the on- 
looker that he too may reach this enor- 
mous development by taking out a policy 
from the office below. We noted also with 
wonder the sidewalk effigies that are set 
up before cigar-shops, and known, I be- 
lieve, by the generic name of “‘ pompeys ”’ 
—blackest of black Jim Crows, reddest 
of Red Jackets, gaudiest of Girls of the 


Period, most hopelessly foppish of Dun- 
drearys. Into what varied richness has 
this branch of high art flowered of late! 
And these wooden images on guard at the 
tobaceo-shops naturally led us to talk of 
the public statuary which it is just now 
the rage to multiply in New York. For 
example, the current theme is the Scott 
monument ; the other day it was Ward's 
Shakespeare ; just before that, the Frank- 
lin in Printing House Square ; not long 
previous it had been the Morse and the 
Humboldt in Central Park, and presently 
it will be a Horace Greeley. 

There is a story told, that during the 
Prussian siege of Paris the inhabitants, 
being short of cannon, melted some of. 
their public bronzes for gun- metal. 
Could we get rid of most American stat- 
ues on the same terms, it would help to 
assuage the horrors of a bombardment. 
How shamefully, for example, has the 
Father of his Country been caricatured 
in stone and brass, through a dozen cities ! 
If we sometimes fancifully liken men to 
lower animals, ascribing to Webster the 
physiognomy of a lion, to Wellington 
that of an eagle, and so on, Washington’s 
face, as depicted by most painters, sculp- 
tors, and brass-founders, might well (not to 
speak it profanely) remind one of the cow. 
For, in their eagerness to secure placid 
dignity to the national hero, they actually 
make him ruminant, thrusting a cud into 
his cheek, and otherwise disfiguring him. 
Still, the mounted Washington in Uniun 
Square is not disagreeable to look at, and, 
though no masterpiece, may be, if not too 
eaptiously studied, even pleasurable. 

The Franklin statues are commonly bet- 
ter than the Washingtons—but a fastid- 
ious person might conceive more graceful 
modelling than is visible in a part of the 
Franklin of Printing House Square. The 
head is noble, which is much to say ; but 
the great Benjamin, though by no means - 
an airy sprite, probably had good enough 
legs to escape hostile criticism, whereas 
those motors in the De Groot-Plassmann 
bronze are not pleasant objects to contem- 
plate. Now we can afford to flatter in 
metal where we must not on canvas; we 
ought, perhaps, to paint Cromwell with 
his wart, even if Cromwell dves not ask 
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the favor; but in rendering a modern 
gentleman in bronze, it is well to bear in 
mind that brass trousers are never ele- 
gant even when sitting best, and that to 
beautify metallic haberdashery is better 
than the opposite fault. 

Take, for example, the Lincoln in 
Union Square. Would anybody suspect 
that image, so like the stumpy lay-figure 
of a Chatham street Jew cluthier, to be 
the tall Westerner, lank to ungainliness— 
the rail-like rail-splitter? It is a bad 
statue from head to foot, yet so uniformly 
hideous as to evade special criticism, be- 
ing altogether a prosaically inartistic piece 
of work. The man was no Adonis in life, 
but at least was not stupid in expression, 
nor squat, like this ill-done parody ; and, 
considering his eminent services, the Pres- 
ident did not merit this fate. Martyr in 
life, we fix upon his image (lacking his 
body to operate on) a posthumous punish- 
ment. This lump would probably make 
good gun-metal, or rather, since Lincoln's 
motto was ‘* Charity for all,’’ a twofold 
charity might coin the work of art into 
pennies fur the poor. What is true of 
the New York Lincoln is to a less extent 
true of most others—they are apt to give 
the idea of a short man in slop-shop gar- 
ments, and you sometimes feel a desire to 
crown the structure with a shocking bad 
hat. The President was, it is true, no 
boy's play fur the modeller, and to por- 
tray him satisfactorily at full altitude de- 
mands genius. The Philadelphia Lincoln 
adroitly dodges the difficulty by getting 
the figure down into an arm-chair, shut- 
ting him up, as it were, at the hip and 
knee joints, into three tolerable sections. 

What meaning some antiquary of the 
year A. D. 18,072 may attach to sundry 
figures in the Vanderbilt bronzes, l dare 
not say; but it is easy to predict how this 
distant authority will interpret our statue 
of a certain famous orator, with its ex- 
tended arm: he will joyfully recognize it 
as a chainpion ball-player indulging in 
‘*the national game,’’ and will treasure 
his unearthed prize as we treasure the 
Diseobolus. And finally, among his relics 
from our buried cities, this same lucky 
excavator is not likely to rake up any 
public statue more insipid, expression- 
less, and blocky than the Morse monument. 

Bronze is so noble a material for open- 
air statuary in our latitude, that it would 
be a pity to consider that surteuts and 
trouse:s in this stuff are hopelessly stiff 
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and ludicrous. As to the intractability 
which the artist sometimes deplores, a 
part of it is not in the metal but in the 
man, and not in the style of clothes but in 
the style of pose. An attitude which deties 
criticism, even if conventional, joined with 
a head modelled by consummate skill and 
an expression such as genius alone can 
evoke, will make metallic tailoring an aid, 
not an obstacle, to the grand effect, even 
when resort is not had to the audacious 
anachronism of the toga. 

All open-air marbles look cold and bare 
in our climate, and are prone to discolor, 
in which case they repel like a well- 
shaped woman with an unclean skin. But 
of bronzes, curiously enough, we might 
almost say, were it not a paradox, that 
they improve under a coat of dust. There 
is something disagreeably garish in that 
light bronze which has come back into 
the fashion for statuettes, mantel-clocks, 
gas-brackets, and what not. On _ the 
other hand, observe some neglected libra- 
ry bronze—a grandly-conceived head and 
shoulders, posted on its lofty shelf, where 
Shammy, the janitor, has pretended to 
forget it with his cloth and brush, till a 
down of dust has gathered on it. How 
strongly the fulds are brought out, what 
a mellowness the bust acquires! 1 per- 
ceive that this notion of dust lending mel- 
lowness is a tempting one for the satiri- 
cal reader to cut into, independently of 
its heresy to our wholesome Yankee 
housekeeping maxims and family train- 
ing; still, there is a leaven of truth in it, 
and on great bronze-sculptured doors you 
may sometimes see the same softening in- 
fluence. So, again, a marble figure man- 
tled in snow or pelted by rain, in our eli- 
mate, is a pitiable object; whereas the 
same man or woman in bronze seems more 
comfortable, less cheerless, more able to 
endure November gales and January 
storms. In other words, bronze takes natur- 
ally to the clouds of city dust and factory 
smoke in which we envelope it, and defies 
these Northern winters of ours; whereas 
marble statues on city thoroughfares often 
look desolate, dirty, and repulsive. 

What then shall be said of those damp, 
dingy figures, those “ moist, unpleasant 
bodies ’’ in cheap marble or plaster, which 
ornament the back yards of city houses? 
Did you ever chance to inspect the suburb- 
an garden of Ox, the famous ring-master ? 
It is thickly planted with preposterous 
imagery of this sort—whether ordered by 
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the hundred from Garvey, I cannot say ; 
but, at any rate, the park is regarded by 
Ox’s political admirers as a paradise of 
high art. Still more absurd, however, is a 
narrow city yard, which serves a useful 
purpose every Monday for drying the 
family *‘ wash,’’ crammed with the statues 
of Olympian gods and goddesses. A lively 
fancy, and charitable withal, might pos- 
sibly regard this product of the laundry 
as only the much-needed drapery of these 
transplanted divinities ; but the kindliest 
spectator must be chagrined at discover- 
ing Demosthenes haranguing a line full 
of woollen petticoats, or the Venus of the 
Capitol painfully shrinking from the 
presence of nineteenth century under- 
clothes. Yonder, as I write, stands the 
innocent cause of this little essay—a mar- 
ble Sophocles (let us say) penned into a six- 
by-eight area yard, within hand-shaking 
distance of the boot-black established on 
the sidewalk in front. ‘The old playwright 
is at this moment good-naturedly holding 
up one end of a row of baby linen. Be- 
tween ourselves, the owner of that area 
yard doesn’t know who his stone friend is 
(might say Shakespeare, at a guess), nor 
whether he was in the beef or the oil trade, 
nor whether he died before or after Pierce’s 
administration ; but this raises a different 
question, which might lead us far astray. 

Classic personages, I repeat, are pro- 
fusely stuck up on their moist, green 
bases, upon little patches of grass, in the 
narrowest little city gardens, where they 
are elbowed by grottos and fountains, or 
by magnificent piles of a dozen paving- 
stones, designed to present Nature in her 
wild aspect of boulder and caiion, cliff 
and glen, And often a little city en- 
closure, which might make a pretty 
flower-plot of a few square feet, is 
paved instead with red bricks which are 
painted a more fiery red than the kiln 
could give them, and stocked with stone 
and iron urns, busts, and lions, flanked 
by numerous fountains edged with dol- 
phins that, even in their most frolicsome 
moments, only drool. If any vacant 
spots remain, these are packed with plaster 
casts of ancient and modern celebrities, 
from Jupiter down to Jeff Davis; while 
above the whole tower a few figures of 
the heroic size, so that the completed ap- 
paratus looks like the contents of an over- 
loaded stone-cutter’s shed, knocked down 
ina lot to some Mrs. Toodles. In city 
yards where very high art is worshipped, 
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you may also see large wooden swans im- 
posing upon little cireular tanks, or full- 
sized decoy ducks floating in what might 
be convenient-sized wash-tubs; and I have 
even observed, from the thoroughfares, 
wooden tortoises designed to attract, and 
wooden snakes in the grass designed to 
alarm, the unsuspecting passer-by; but 
it was pleasant to reflect that this latter 
aim of malicious playfulness could never 
have been successful. On the other hand, 
the wooden and iron dogs that are some- 
times set upright on their four legs in the 
middle of gravelled paths, would possibly 
be terrifying to near-sighted infants, save 
for the perversity with which these animals 
commonly lean to one side, thus dispelling 
the illusion. But let us halt; we shall wan- 
der into endless paths if, in our enthusiasm 
for high art, we pursue it out of the thor- 
oughfares into the city areas and gardens. 
One development of high art in thor- 
oughfares we must not fail to observe. 
Surely no handier device for serving the 
community, while immortalizing one’s 
self at a moderate outlay, was ever in- 
vented than that of the curbstone drink- 
ing fcuntain inscribed with the giver’s 
name. Where simplicity and good taste 
have sway, these little edifices become the 
prettiest, most appropriate, most useful 
of minor street ornaments. They may be 
unpretending and simple, they may be or- 
nate and elegant, they may reach any 
grade of elaboration, from a plain faucet 
and basin up to the great Cincinnati foun- 
tain, and, if tasteful, are weleome to the 
eye as their fresh stream is to the tongue ; 
but occasionally some ambitious man or 
woman, devoid of taste and greedy for 
cheap celebrity, erects a most grotesque 
drinking fountain, overloaded with the 
tawdriest gimcracks. You may see, per- 
haps, Mars promoted, in these travesties 
of art, to act as water-god, vice Neptune, 
ignored ; Apollo is mustered into service 
as Triton; fauns play the part of naiads ; 
a few damp Cupids simper at a batch of 
dragons, and the whole company dribbles 
at.something less than one-squirt-gun 
power. Such masterpieces of high art 
are only appropriate in those elegant gar- 
dens’ whose walks and flower-pots are bor- 
dered with rows of beautiful clam-shells, 
whitewashed and kalsomined to supernat- 
ural brillianey ; and the law should deal 
sternly with a man who erects mytholog- 
ical monstrosities in the publie thorough- 
fares. Pup Quiver, 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Ir is interesting to consider how much 
is accomplished in this world by indirec- 
tion, one thing being aimed at and an- 
other thing attained. Man’s wisdom is 
often at fault, but, though he work under 
the inspiration of error, if he work ear- 
nestly and bravely good is certain to come. 
Men studied the stars at first with super- 
stitious aims, but astrology led to astron- 
omy. They sought for centuries with a 
burning enthusiasm the universal solvent, 
the elixir of life, and the marvellous stone 
which would transform the common metals 
into gold ; the delusion drove them to exper- 
iment, and chemistry was the result. Co- 
lumbus was fired with a high ambition to 
aggrandize the church, and started over 
the ocean to the Indies to get the wealth 
fur his devout purpose; in this he failed, 
but other results were attained of the great- 
est 1aoment to humanity. Dr. Living- 
stone is different from these, yet not al- 
together unlike them; for the impulse 
that has moved him to his heroic career 
in Africa is not merely the revelation of 
the secrets of a continent or the extension 
of geographical discovery, but the secur- 
ing of other great objects of his life—** the 
extinction of the slave trade and perma- 
nent improvement in the condition of 
the negro race.”” To do this it was neces- 
sary to know more of the great negro 
country, and he has sought this knowl- 
edge with invincible resolution and at the 
constant risk of his life 

It is now some six years since Dr. Liv- 
ingstone disappeared from civilization 
and entered upon his researches in the 
wilds of Africa. Then came the rumor 
that he was murdered, and his old and 
steadfast friend, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
sent out an expedition to Lake Nyassa, 
which brought back the report that he 
was still alive. ‘* All this while the 
great traveller was toiling steadily at his 
appvinted task, and had completed the 
solution of one great geographcial ques- 
tiun, namely, that of the northern limits 
of the basin of the Zambesi river. An- 
other long period elapsed, and once more a 


of Lake Tanganyika, announcing the pro- 


gress of the work. Having cleared up 
the problems relating to Lake Nyassa, 
Livingstone had ascended highlands which 
form the water-parting between the Zau- 
besi and another great system of rivers 
and lakes to the north. He had been in 
a land where the vegetation was saturated 
with moisture—a land unlike all previous- 
ly-conceived ideas of this part of Africa. 
The work was beginning to tell upon him, 
He described himself as a mere ‘ bag of 
bones.’ But he gave no sign of falter- 
ing in his purpose. His great discovery 
was not half achieved, and the time for 
rest was still distant. His will was un- 
subdued ; his life-work must be completed 
before he could turn aside to be refreshed ; 
and thus he disappeared again.”’ 

The discovery of Dr. Livingstone after 
his long disappearance is an exploit of the 
**New York Herald,’? whose proprietor 
despatched Mr. Stanley to find him. This 
he succeeded in doing, and Dr. Living- 
stone makes his acknowledgments in the 
interesting letters to Mr. J. G. Bennett. 
These letters disclose to the world a state 
of things disgraceful even to savagery—a 
a slave-trade of the most ferocious and 
murderous kind. Well may he say: ‘Ll 
come back to the slavery question, and if 
Tam permitted in any way to promote its 
suppression, I shall not grudge the toil 
and time [ have spent. Jt would be better 
to lessen human woe than te discover the 
sources of the Nile.’’ 

There were repeated rumors of his 
death, which were easily credited, as noth- 
ing certainly seemed more probable ; and 
expeditions had been sent out again and 
again to relieve public anxiety and bring 
back the great traveller if he could be 
found. Intelligence came to Zanzibar 
last May that Livingstone was still alive, 
but he refused to return until his work 
was completed. Dr. Livingtone’s first 
discovery was the northeastern water- 
parting of the Zambesi ; his second, which 
is more important still, was the limits of 
the great basin of Lake Tanganyika, and 
that a vast and separate system intervened 
between the basins of the Nile and Zam- 
besi. We are thus astep nearer to the 
old mystery of the origin of the Nile. 
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Vhe magnitude and difficulties of his work 
will be appreciated when it is understood 
that the basin of the Tanganyika is not less 
than 700 miles long by about 450 in 
breadth. 

“* It would appear, from the latest in- 
telligence, that the great explorer traced 
the chain of lakes and the streams which 
flow from them, until he discovered that 
all the waters found their outlet in the 
Tanganyika. He thea, it would appear, 
visited the northern end of the lake, and 
found that the rivers still fowed into it. 
‘The waters of the lake are fresh; and it 
is, therefore, to be inferred that the lake 
has an outlet. Livingstone now knows 
the southern, western, northern, and 
northeastern sides of the lake. The 
southeastern side alone remains to be ex- 
plored, and there, if anywhere, the great 
outlet for its waters must be. That out- 
let must be discovered and examined be- 
fore Livingstone’s great achievement is 
ended; and thither, therefore, he will 


now proceed.”’ 


THE HASSLER EXPEDITION, 

Tuts exploring party has now circum- 
navigated South America and arrived at 
Panama. One of the newspaper corre- 
spondents gives an interesting aceount of 
the animals observed in the Gallipagos 
Islands. These, it seems, took their name 
from the gallipos, a species of terrapin 
which were once very abundant there, but 
they have been so sharply hunted for their 
flesh that they have been greatly reduced 
in numbers, with the danger of total ex- 
termination. A peculiar lizard is de- 
scribed, about thirty inches long, called 
the blunt-nose, whieh swims with great ease 
by its flat tail, and has long fingers and 
nuils for scrambling over the rocks. The 
feet are not webbed, nor used in swimming. 
Tiey are said to be innocent-looking crea- 
tures, with mild eyes, and came swim- 
ming freely about the ship. ‘The seals 
are stated to be numerous, and very tame. 
**'They seem to be fond of crawling under 
bushes just above high-water mark, and 
sleeping two or three in a place huddled 
close together. Under one bush lay a 
mother and her two cubs, so fearless that 
one of our officers held a piece of eracker 
to the old one, and she smelled it in his fin- 
gers as fearlessly as if she had been a pet 
dog. The cubs quarrelled with each 
other as to which should cuddle nearest 
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the mother, and they all three snarled and 
snapped at the flies in the manner of a 
sleepy dog; and all this while a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, creatures as large 
as the seals, and which the seals could 
scarce have seen before, stood looking on 
within touching distanee.’’ The writer 
says that he repeatedly put his fingers 
within half an inch of little yellow-birds 
and phebes, and within six inches of 
mocking-birds. On James Island the 
birds were so numerous and so tame that 
while he was trying the experiment 
whether whistling to a yellow-bird would 
divert his attention so that he might ac- 
tually touch him, six other birds—inelud- 
ing two mocking-birds—came up and 
alighted on twigs within two yards of the 
yellow-bird, to see what was going on. 
This remarkable tameness of the wild 
creatures has an interesting psychological 
significance. They were destitute of the 
emotion of fear, and did not fly when shot 
at or pelted with stones. It would seem, 
therefore, that this emotion is not an in- 
nate instinct, but is developed by experi- 
ence of enemies generation after genera- 
tion. 


NEW PROCESS FOR PULPING WOOD. 

How to make the fibre of wood avyaila- 
ble as a raw material in the manufacture 
of paper has long engaged the ingenuity 
of inventors, but hitherto they have met 
with only partial success. They succeeded 
in reducing the wood to pulp, getting a 
raw material that answered perfectly all 
the requirements of the manufacture, but 
it was produced at a cost so great that 
papermakers could not afford to use it. 
This was the case with Houghton’s pro- 
cess, which consisted in steeping the wood 
in an alkaline solution, with the applica- 
tion of heat. By such means the wood 
was softened, and all resinous matters re- 
moved, leaving the ‘ligneous fibres per- 
fectly elean and free. But the solution 
itself was eharged with the resinous ex- 
traet from the wood, and until this was 
separated it was unfit for further use, 
while the employment of a fresh solution 
for every batch of wood was, as before 
stated, too costly to be practicable. Tie 
problem, then, was how to purify the so- 
lution after being once used, so that it 
might be used again, or many times in 
succession if required. This has lately 
been solved by Tessie du Motay, who, by 
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the simple expedient of introducing car- 
bonie acid gas into the liquor charged 
with the resinous extract from the wood, 
precipitates the latter, leaving the solu- 
tion, with a little subsequent manipula- 
tion, ready to receive a second batch of 
wood, which it softens and purifies as ef- 
fectually as the first. ‘* The Mechanic’s 
Magazine ’’ thus describes this part of the 
process : 

In the preparation of the lime which is so ex- 
tensively required for various operations in this 
connection, the carbonate of lime, as extracted 
from quarries, is burned in a closed furnace ; 
and the carbonic acid gas, which would other- 
wise escape into the air, is drawn off by pumps 
and forced through the spent or waste liquor, 
containing the resinous matters in solution— 
causing an immediate flocculent resinous pre- 
cipitate to form, which on heating the liquor falls 
rapidly to the bottom in a dark, resinous, solid 
mass. The supernatant fluid is not only some- 
what wasted in respect of alkali, but it is col- 
ored with some vegetable acids, such as ulmic 
acid ; but these defects are simply remedied by 
the introduction of sulphite of soda, a cheap 
salt, in the final stage of heating and precipita- 
tion. Thus, by the employment of a cheap ma- 
terial, the more costly caustic alkali is regener- 
ated and made fit for use ; and so on, ad infini- 
tum. 

This latter feature is the valuable characteris- 
tie of the new process and invention, inasmuch 
as it renders possible what had not hitherto 
been attained, namely, the thorough and eco- 
nomical conversion of the veriest waste refuse 
into irreproachable halfstuff for paper. The 
resinous matters, heretofore the bane of the 
manufacturer, are now separately obtained in 
such manner that they have a separate value 


which can be realized. ey 


DISINFECTION AFTER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASE, 

Unper the authority of the Academy 
of Sciences, a commission has lately been 
at work in Paris testing the power of va- 
rious disinfectants to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases, by a thorough 
treatment of the clothing, bedding, and 
rooms of the sick. The places selected for 
their operations were those where persons 
afflicted with such diseases were housed 
during and since the siege. The commis- 
sion has made its report, which contains 
much useful information. 

The commission agrees that the first 
place among destructive agents which can 
attack and destroy infectious germs should 
be assigned to hyponitrous acid. Great 
precautions, however, must be exercised 
in employing the dangerous nitrous va- 
pors. The doors, windows, and fireplace 
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of the room to be cleansed should be care- 
fully sealed with gummed paper. The 
following are the proportions and the 
quantities of the materials to be used in 
rooms of from a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred cubic feet capacity: Water, two 
quarts ; ordinary commercial nitric acid, 
three to three and a half pounds; cop 
per turnings or shavings, eight to ten 
ounces. Earthenware vessels of about six 
quarts capacity are employed, one for 
each room of the above size. ‘The exit 
door must be carefully sealed, and the 
room exposed to the fumes for forty-eight 
hours. The person who first opens the 
room should take great care to avoid 
the out-rush of gas that is likely to fol- 
low. 

Carbolic acid, according to the re- 
port, is much more easily applied, is leas 
dangerous and expensive, and seems to of- 
fer guarantees of quite equal efficacy, 
founded on experimental evidence. It is 
best employed by mixing. with sand or 
sawdust, in the proportions of about three 
pounds of the acid to nine pounds of the 
inert material. ‘The mixture is placed in 
earthen pots as above, and under the same 
conditions. Carbolic acid, diluted with 
25 or 30 times its weight of water, was 
found very useful in sprinkling daily the 
floor and the bedding of sick chambers. 
M. Devergie states that water containing 
only the seven-thousandth part of its 
weight of carbolic acid sufficed for the dis- 
infection of the dead-house during the 
hottest weather, when it contained from 
six to seven bodies. 

For the disinfection of bedding and 
clothing, chlorine or the hypochlorites 
were largely employed. M. Regnauld rec- 
ommends that'it be applied in the follow- 
ing manner: Ina strong canvas bag that 
will hold about a quart introduce a pound 
and a half of chloride of lime, and sew 
up the bag. The latter is then placed in 
an earthen pot containing about a quart 
of common hydrochloric acid and three 
quarts of water. As soon as the chloride 
comes in contact with the acid the room 
is closed, and the goods are left exposed 
to the chlorine fumes for twenty-four 
hours. The room is afterward ventilated 
during forty-eight hours. Ten such ves- 
sels disengage about 250 gallons of chlo- 
rine, sufficient to disinfect from twenty to 
twenty-five mattresses, more or less con- 
taminated. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AURORA, 

Donati is of opinion that the aurora 
borealis is of cosmic origin, and produced 
by the interchange of electric currents be- 
tween the sun and the planets. The pas- 
sage of such currents, he thinks, will ac- 
count for the periods of the aurora, as 
also for the fact that the luminous phe- 
nomena are first visible in the east, and 
afterward in the west. If, fur example, 
such an electric current sets out from the 
sun, or tends toward the sun, we may 
conceive how it is that certain auroral 
phenomena can be observed only in those 
portions of our atmosphere which have a 
certain position relative to this current, 
and consequently how the phenomena be- 
come visible at the various terrestrial 
meridians, in proportion as the diurnal 
motion of the earth brings these merid- 
ians into the same relation with the cur- 
rent. 


MORE OLD BONES, 

An extensive bone-cave has lately been 
opened up in Bavaria by the excavation 
of a railway cutting, which presents some 
features of interest. ‘The cave was long 
and narrow, and about half its length 
was destroyed by the railway excavations, 
the contents being used on the line. The 
remaining portion of the cave was left 
undisturbed and in a very favorable condi- 
tion for exploration.. The lowermost layer 
of the contents of the cave affurded no 
traces of man, either by his remains or 
handiwork, but consisted entirely of the 
bones of animals, chiefly the cave bear, 
hyena, and lion. These cave-dwelling 
animals appear to have been the earliest 
possessors of the cave. But soon after 
this, man must have discovered and in- 
habited it, for from the first up to the 
newest layer of all, his presence is clearly 
shown, the remains of his feasts and of 
the implements of his daily life lying 
thickly mingled with the bones of the 
animals previously mentioned, ‘The most 
numerous of the objects denoting the 
presence of man were flints and flint-flakes, 
of which great numbers were found. 
Fragments of pottery were also very 
abundant, and though the ware was evi- 
dently hand-made, its outer surfaces be- 
ing rough and more or less irregular, it 
still showed considerable beauty of form, 
and much of it was ornamented with dots, 
which ran in zigzag lines over the wider 
parts. 
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The cave bear appears to have been the 
animal most sought after by man at this 
period fur purposes of food. Every care 
seems to have been taken to utilize to the 
utmost all parts of this animal, which 
was apparently the most important game 
in the surrounding forests, and which no 
doubt required much labor and time to 
capture. Together with the bones of the 
cave bear are found bones of the elephant 
and of the rhinoceros, but not many in 
comparison, These remains, however, 
show conclusively, by the way they have 
been split up and broken, that man hunt- 
ed these animals at the time he first ap- 
peared on the scene. Remains of horses, 
oxen, cats, and wolves were alsc met 
with ; and in proof that the early inhab- 
itants were not unmindful of fish, there 
are the bones and scales of large pike and 
carp 

A notable object among the contents of 
the cave was a block of granite, which 
had every appearance of having been used 
as a millstone. One of its sides was rub- 
bed smooth, and on the other side were 
two holes, bored apparently for the in- 
sertion of handles. The presence of this 
millstone would indicate the cultivation 
of land in the immediate neighborhood, 
an inference that is rendered more prob- 
able by the finding of several spindles 
made of clay. 


TEA-DRINKING. 

AneEnglish physician having come out 
with an intemperate tirade against tea- 
drinking, condemning it as the cause of a 
large amount of sickness among the wom- 
en of the working classes, the ‘* Food 
Journai,’’ after quoting a portion of his 
remarks, says in reply, We must alto- 
gether dissent from Dr. Aldridge’s ob- 
servations and conclusions, and appeal on 
behalf of tea to the robust millions of Asia, 
whose chief and almost only beverage it 
usually is, and has been for centuries. 
The practice of taking sugar and milk 
with one’s tea scarcely entitles us to claim 
this as being the only safe and correct 
method of consuming the fragrant liquid. 
in fact the custom, as Professor Johnston 
remarks, probably arose from its being 
introduced here as a beverage among 
grown-up people whose tastes were already 
formed, and who required something to 
make the bitter infusion palatable. The 
Chinese, whose experience in this matter 
is surely worthy of some consideration, 
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scorn both accessories, and we learn in 
Lieutenant Barne’s ‘Travels in Bok- 
hara ”’ that the Usbeks of Koondoh drink 
their tea with salt, and sometimes mix it 
with fat. After each individual has had 
enough, the leaves from the pot are di- 
vided, and are chewed like tobacco. Here 
at least is a lesson of thrift which we may 
admire, if we do not imitate it. In like 
manner the wandering Mongols, having 
rubbed their tea leaves to fine powder, 
boil it with the alkaline steppe water, 
which extracts most of the soluble portion, 
and having added salt, butter, and roast- 
ed meal, drink the surprising quantity of 
sometimes forty cupsa day. Yet of these 
hardy and untumable Ismaelites no one 
has hitherto been able to say they evince 
any deterioration from the original stock, 
or that the vitality of their children has 
been lowered in consequence of their in- 
veterate love for tea. As regards the 
Chinese, who are at once the great tea- 
producing and tea-consuming race, and 
who are remarkable for their robust vigor 
and industry, they drink the decoction 
every hour of the day, without exception 
in the manner to which Dr. Aldridge 
seems to object. Nowhere among beer- 
drinking, beef-consuming European work- 
men is it possible to select a body of 
sturdy laborers capable of undergoing 
anything like the amount of fatigue, in 
the fields, on the roads, in the workshops, 
or on the water, which the Chinese coolie 
er boatman, fed upon rice and tea, with 
2n occasional fish, cheerfully endures. And 
this remark applies equally to their wom- 
en, who, although not usually required to 
carry heavy loads, ably perform quite as 
exhausting tasks as the men. 


ALGERIAN PLANTS IN FRANCE, 

Soon after the close of the late war be- 
tween France and Prussia, a number of 
exutic forage plants made their appear- 
ance in the centre of France, in localities 
where armies had been encamped. The 
seed of these plants came in forage from 
Algeria; and now, after having endured 
the exceptional severity of the winter of 
1870-"71, these natives of Africa appear 
to be acclimated in their new home, and 
are turning into oases districts which pre- 
viously were absolutely sterile. The 
number of these African species so far ob- 
served now teaches 163, distributed 
among 21 different families, while the na- 
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tive plants of the same general class in 
France consist of no more than 90 or 100 
species. Among the 163 are 52 species of 
leguminose, and the graminee make up 
one-fifth of the whole number. Among 
the leguminose the trifoliaand the lucernes 
predominate. A commission has been ap- 
pointed to promote the general introduc- 
tion into France of these valuable African 
plants. 


A FISH WITH FOUR HANDS 

Mr. Foorp, member of the Australian 
Eclipse Expedition, recently described be- 
fore the Royal Society a most extraordina 
ry creature, which was dredged up from 
the bottom of the sea near the northern 
shores of Australia. Mr. Foordsays: ** The 
body was that ofa fish, but, wonderful to 
relate, it had in the place of fins four legs, 
terminated by what you might call hands, 
by means of which it made its way rapid- 
ly over the coral reef. When placed on 
the skylight of the steamer, the fish stood 
up on its four legs, a sight te behold! It 
was small, and sometiing like a lizard, 
but with the body of a fish!’’ The land 
animals of Australia are notorious for 
their peculiar forms and structure, but 
according to the above they are even less 
nondescript than those inhabiting the 
Australian seas. Mr. White, member of 
the same expedition, tells strange tales 
about rats. ‘*The little island upon 
which we pitched our tents,’’ he says, 
‘* was overrun with them, and what was 
most extraordinary, they were of every 
color from black to yellow, and some tor 
toise-shell.”’ 


ENDURANCE OF TROOPS WITHOUT 
SPIRITS. 

Cart. Hvuysue, an officer of the expedi- 
tion despatched from Canada in 1870 to 
quell the disturbances in the Red River 
country, has written a history of the march, 
in which, among other interesting and val- 
uable details, he describes the diet of the 
troops, on which they went through an 
enormous amount of labor, and without the 
use in any instance of spirituous liquors. 
There were twelve hundred men, including 
officers, with a journey before them of 
twelve hundred miles, through a dreary 
wilderness, which, beyond a few fish, af- 
forded them nothing in the way of food. 
The daily ration provided for each individ- 
ual was one pound of biscuit, one pound of 
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salt pork, one ounce of tea, two ounces of 
sugar, one-third of a pint of beans ora 
quarter of a pound of preserved potatoes, 
and no malt or spirituous liquors what- 
ever -** Tne meat ration,’’ says Captain 
Huyshe, ‘* was undvubtedly rather meagre 
for men dving such bard work, and 
one pound and a half a day would 
not have been too much. But as the 
troops had to pass through a dreary wil- 
derness of rocks, trees, and water, where 
no supplies of any description except a 
few fish could be procured, and as every 
ounce of food had to be carried on their 
own backs, an addition to the meat-ra- 
tion would have caused a very considera- 
ble addition to the weight to be carried 
over the portages, and therefore a delay 
to the expedition. The men were con- 
stantly wet through, wet sometimes for 
days together, thoroughly done up by the 
severe labor of rowing, poling, tracking, 
and portaging ; yet they were always well 
and cheery, and never seemed to feel the 
absence of spirituous liquors. Through- 
out the expedition the absence of spiritu- 
ous liquors was marked by an almost to- 
tal absence of crime, as well as by the 
wonderful good health and spirits of the 
men. 


THE MOUTHS OF THE NILE, 


M. Larousse, a French hydrographic 
engineer, has presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences a paper on the 
mouths of the Nile, and the changes 
which have taken place in them duritig 
the last two centuries. In reference to 
the Damietta mouth, M. Larousse has 
ascertained that during the last two hun- 
dred years, after various alterations due to 
choking up by sand and erosion, the chief 
extremity of the mouth has advanced into 
the sea at the rate of about ten feet per 
annum. The progress at the Rosetta 
mouth during the same period has been 
much more considerable. From 1687 to 
1800 it was not less than thirty-two feet 
per annuin, and it increased to 115 feet 
per annum during the sixty years end- 
ing with 1860. This progression M. 
Larousse attributes to a whirlpool caused 
by a current oceasioned by the point of 
Aboukir. M. Larousse thinks that the 
mouth of the Suez canal in the Mediter- 
ranean may be maintained at the neces- 
sary depth without any excessive cost. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR ARSENICAL COLORS. 

A NEw green color has been discovered 
which is said to answer perfectly in place 
of the poisonous arsenical greens, while 
being itself quite harmless. It is com- 
posed of twenty parts of oxide of zine and 
one part of sulphate of cobalt, mixed into 
a paste with water and exposed to a red 
heat. 


IMPURE DRUGS. 

In order to get metallic iron into a con- 
yenient shape for use as a medicine, hydro- 
gen gas is passed over some one of its 
oxides ina red-hot gun-barrel, when the 
hydrogen takes away the oxygen, leaving 
the iron in a very finely divided state 
As thus prepared it is known as *‘ reduced 
iron’* or * iron by hydrogen,”’ and in 
this form is frequently administered by 
physicians. Achemist in the University of 
Virginia has lately analyzed a specimen 
of this substance, obtained from an emi- 
nent manufacturing firm in Paris, and 
he found it to contain upwards of 1} per 
cent. of lead; an impurity, it is hardly 
necessary to say, of the most deleterious 
character. Physicians will do well to be 
on their guard. 


FEROCITY OF THE HYENA. 

THoucn generally known as a sneak 
and a coward, it appears from the follow- 
ing that the hyena will sometimes ven- 
ture to attack even man himself. ‘* Land 
and Water”’ relates the details of a fight 
which took place in India between a man 
anda hyena, where, contrary to all previous 
observation, the hyena was the first to at 
tack. Six na‘ives were passing through 
what is known as Mohun Pass when a 
hyena made straight at one of them, and 
flew at his throat. ‘* The poor devil 
stretched out his hands to keep off his as- 
sailant, on which the hyena bit them 
severely. His companions, instead of com- 
ing to his aid, took refuge in some adjoin- 
ing trees. The man, finding himself thus 
deserted, and his hands in a mutilated 
state, pluckily turned on his enemy, and 
seized his nose with his teeth, roaring out 
in the best way he could for assistance 
By this means he secured the animal, and 
his companions taking courage came down 
from their secure position, and belabored 
the brute to death with sticks. This is 
almost an unprecedented instance in the 
annals of natural history, as the hyena 
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is well known as a most cowardly brute, 
never venturing to attack man, but prey- 
ing chiefly on dogs, carrion, and young 
children.”’ 


GRANITE IN CITY ARCHITECTURE. 

In reply to the frequently reiterated de- 
mand for some sort of building material 
for cities which, while withstanding the 
wearing action of the elements, would also 
resist the accumulation of dirt upon its 
surface, a writer in the * Pall Mall Ga- 
zette’’ suggests that granite, of all other 
substances, is best adapted to the require- 
ments of the case. This, and this alone, 
he says, is capable of resisting the corro- 
sive properties of a city atmosphere, and 
may be made to take a surface proof 
against almost all cuntraction of dirt 
and discoloration, and which would be 
cleansed almost completely from whatever 
did adhere by the action of the weather 
itself. He also urges that in the employ- 
ment of the different varieties of colored 
granite we have a means of introducing a 
contrast and richness into city buildings, 
now very much a desideratum, and that 
it would give rise to a boldness of design 
and simplicity of decorative detail which 
would be a useful corrective of the pres- 
ent tendency to a profusion of somewhat 
bizarre carved decoration, which so quick- 
ly suffers or becomes lost through dirt, 
weather stains, and often actual decay. 


THE SEWAGE QUESTION IN PARIS. 

As at present arranged the Paris sewers 
empty into the Seine at two principal 
points, givinga daily discharge of 2,850,- 
000 cubic feet of sewage into the water cf 
the river. ‘The deposit of mud at the 
mouths of the sewers necessitates a yearly 
expense for dredging of some $40,000, 
and besides this the water of the river 
is kept constantly polluted with organic 
matter, which in the warmer months 
is a source of much annoyance and disease. 
This state of things has at last become in- 
tolerable to the inhabitants of Paris, and 
they are now casting about for some mode 
of relief. Experiments with a view to 
the purification of the sewage by the use 
of sulphate of alumina, and alsv to deter- 
mine whether it may be harmlessly got 
rid of by irrigation or spreading it over 
the land, have been going on for some 
time and thus far with satisfactory re- 
sults. It is now proposed to greatly ex- 
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tend these experiments, dealing with at 
least one-third the sewage product of the 
city, and if the scheme can be made prac- 
ticable on this scale the flow into the 
river will be entirely stopped, the whole 
immense quantity which Paris affords gu- 
ing to the enrichment of the land. 


HEAT OF METEORS, 

Mr. J. L. Conrs, of the University of 
California, caleulates that the tempera- 
ture of meteoric stones reaching the earth 
may be raised by the resistance of the air 
to 492,184 deg. centigrade. The larger 
proportion of the heat is, however, com- 
municated to the air traversed by the me- 
teor, but enough remains to account for 
the fusion and detonation frequently at- 
tending the transit of such bodies through 
our atmosphere. 


Tue Royal Geographical Society is urg- 
ing the English Government to start an 
exploring expeditiun for the North Pole, 
by the way of Smith’s Sound. 


AccorpinG to Boussingault, the blood 
of mollusks and other invertebrate ani- 
mals contains almost as much iron as 
that of vertebrate animals. It is also 
stated that iron is a large ingredient of 
cryptogamic plants. 


In a course of lectures on astronomy re- 
cently delivered at Rugby, to which both 
boys and girls were admitted, it was found 
at the close that the two best note-books 
were written by girls, and that in the ex- 
amination, which was rigorous, girls held 
the second, third, and fifth places. 


Proressor Litsie, having been accused 
of adding common s2lt to his extract of 
meat, has writte: a paper on the subject 
of meat extracts, in which he emphatical- 
ly denies that any such addition is made 
to his preparation while in the hands of 
the manufacturers. 


M. MarrrassE Duprez has introduced a 
process fur the protection and preserva- 
tion of iron bolts and ties embedded in 
wooden constructions. It consists simply 
in lining the bolt-hole with a compound 
of grease and zine-filings, which is found 
to galvanize the iron, as it were, and so 
perfectly proteet it. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania has 
lately received a Holtz electric machine 
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probably the largest in the world. The 
revolving plate is thirty-six inches in di- 
ameter, and the machine is capable of giv- 
ing an eighteen-inch spark, which will 
pierce a plate of glass eight and a half 
inches thick. 


Ir is reported that the city of Paris is 
scourged by swarms of flies, which, though 
quite innocuous, are exceedingly annoy- 
ing. M. Blanchard, of the Academy of 
Sciences, designates them as Bibiones hor- 
tulani, whose pabulum is not animal, but 
vegetable. He ascribes their great preva- 
lence to the fact of the double siege hav- 
ing scared away the birds that feed on 
their eggs. 


Tue recent conjunction, or rather prox- 
imity, of the planets Jupiter and Uranus 
enabled a French astronomer, M. Prosper 
Henry, of the Paris Observatory, to insti- 
tute a comparison between the luminosity 
of the latter planet and that of the satel- 
lites of the former, whence the observer 
concludes that Uranus is, if anything, 
slightly superior in brightness to the third 
satellite of Jupiter. 


Tue ‘* Mechanics’ Magazine ’’ describes 
a musical clock now being manufactured 
in England, that will play seventy differ- 
ent tunes upon sixteen bells, the tune be- 
ing selected by turning a hand on the dial. 
By a slight push upon a ** stud”? with the 
finger, the same tune may be repeated any 
number of times. The clock strikes the 
hours on a single large bell, and chimes 
the quarters on eight bells. 


A writer in the ‘* Gardener’s Chroni- 
cie’’ gives the following simple means for 
destroying ants: Fill small vials two- 
thirds full of water, and add sweet oil to 
within half an inch of the top. Place 
these upright in the ground with the 
mouth but half an inch above the surface, 
near the nests or runs of the ants. Every 
ant will come for a sip, and go away to 
die. No insect can exist with oil in its 
throat, yet ants are very fond of it. 


In a paper on * The Influence of Human 
Generations on the Production of Insan- 
ity,’’ Dr. Bacon of Cambridge (England) 
takes the ground that insanity is propor- 
tionate to poverty, statistics showing that 
the greatest number of insane persons are 
found in the poorest districts. In accord- 
ance with this view, he recommends the 
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amelioration of the condition of the people 
as of the first importance in the attack on 
this disease. 


AN extensive bed of sulphur has recent- 
ly been discovered in Switzerland, the 
value of which is estimated at two million 
dollars. It is situated at a height of about 
five thousand feet. The ore lies uncov- 
ered, and is readily taken out. A large 
colony of Italian laborers are at present 
employed in obtaining the ore, which, 
among other places, is taken to Bellepar- 
de, near Geneva, where it serves as an im- 
portant raw material in the manufacture 
of a chemical manure. 


Late reports from the cinchona planta- 
tions in India give satisfactory accounts 
of the growth of the plants. The older 
shrubs of the several medical kinds have 
grown into trees from 22 to 23 feet high, 
and 18 to 21 inches in girth. The finest 
specimens of the chinchona succirubra 
reach a height of 30 feet and a girth of 3 
feet. During the past year 51,353 pounds 
of fresh bark were supplied for the man- 
ufacture of amorphous quinine, while 
1,560 pounds were obtained from one thou- 
sand eight-year-old plants. 


In place of the statue to Dr. Priestley 
which the English propose to erect in 
Birmingham, it is suggested that a more 
fitting honor would be the establishment 
of a thoroughly well-appointed school of 
science, to be called the Priestley Institu- 
tion. This, while being quite as appro- 
priate as a memorial, would at the same 
time greatly promote the interests of tech- 
nical education, which at present are but 
insufficiently provided fur in the ‘* Black 
Country.”’ 


SaLTPETRE is said to exist in great abun- 
dance as a natural product in South 
America, An Indian, about the middle of 
the last century, discovered a bed of it 
near the foot of the Cordilleras, in one of 
the vast plains of that country. Beds of 
it at Turnarugal are represented as ex- 
tending through a plain or pampa 483 
miles. In some cases the pure article is 
ten feet thick. Taking 110 pounds as the 
yield of a yard, which is believed to be a 
low estimate, it is calculated that there 
are no less than 63,000,000 tons in this one 
locality—enough for the requirements of 
commerce and manufacture 1,393 years at 
the present rate of consumption, 
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‘¢ Tur Book or Proverss.’’ Part First. 
The Hebrew Text, King James’s Version, 
and a Revised Version, with an Introduc- 
tion‘and Critical and Philological Notes. 
Part Second. The Revised Version, with 
an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
For the American Bible Union. By 
Thomas J. Conant. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. London: 'Triibner & Co. 1872. 
4to., pp. xxxiv. 141, xiii. 88. 

Dr. Conant’s labors upon the revised 
version of the Scriptures are welcome 
contributions to the general literature of 
the revision of King James’s version, 
now taken in hand, both in England and 
this country, under better auspices than 
ever before. And we do not know of any 
recent volume on any book of the Old 
Testament, which might better serve as a 
basis for the labor of the Committee on 
Revision than this commentary on the 
“* Book of Proverbs.’’ To say that it is 
the best work of the author is, we are 
aware, high praise; but we think that 
this will be the verdict of those most 
qualified to judge. A large part was in 
type ten years ago; the delay in its 
publication can, however, hardly be re- 
gretted, since it nuw has the advantage 
of making use of several recent contribu- 
tions to the literature of this difficult 
book, by philologists like Bottcher, De- 
litzsch, and Kamphausen, The plan is at 
once simple and complete. Philology, 
criticism, and practical notes are kept 
apart. The latter are given only in the 
second part, which is complete in itself, 
for the English reader. In the first 
part, King James’s version, the Hebrew 
text, and the revised yersion are at the 
head of each page, accompanied by notes 
compact with learning and acute in crit- 
icism. All irrelevant knowledge is care- 
fully excluded. The pith of the text is 
protruded, The Introduction, in five sec- 
tions, treats of Gnomic Literature, the 
Gnomic Poetry of the Hebrews, the Struc- 
ture of the Book, its Poetic Form (parallel- 
isms), the Writers of the Book, and The- 
ories of Composition. These topics are 
all handled with good sense and sound 
judgment. The superiority of the He- 
brew Proverbs to those of other nations is 


clearly evinced. The characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry and its different kinds of 
couplets are well expounded. Dr. Conant 
takes the book for just what it is, and 
does not try to find in it doctrinal instrue- 
tions foreign to its scope. By an inarti- 
ficial arrangement, eight distinct parts 
are marked out. He defends the Solo- 
monic title of the book, while conceding 
that it must have been enlarged by a later 
compiler, after the age of Hezekiah, 
Other theories are candidly examined. 
No reader can go through this clear and 
clean-cut revised version, instantly intel- 
ligible in almost every clause, without a 
deepened impression of the value and 
completeness of the whole collection as a 
book of practical wisdom, true and useful 
now as ever. ‘* There is no type of hu- 
man character that is not found here, in 
sharply-defined and unmistakable out- 
lines ; and few strokes are needed to fill 
in the personal lineaments of an indi- 
vidual representative of the type to which 
the sitter belongs.’’ (Introduction, p. ix.) 
In this point of view the book is complete. 
Its view of life is at once majestic and 
simple. What pictures of the young 
man, the wise man, the shrewd man, and 
the complete matron ! 

We can only note a few points about 
the amended translation. As a general 
rule, the excellent characteristics of the 
common version are preserved, while its 
rough places are made smooth, its inac- 
curacies corrected, and its stumbling- 
blocks removed out of the way. For ex- 
ample: xii. i8, instead of ‘* There is that 
speaketh like the piercings of a sword : 
but the tongue of the wise is health,’’ we 
have, ‘There is that prates as with 
thrusts of the sword, but the tongue of the 
wise is a healing’’; xii. 26, ** The right- 
cous is more excellent than his neighbor,”’ 
reads, ‘* The righteous will guide his fel- 
low’; xiii. 12, ‘* Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick: but when the desire 
cometh it is a tree of life,’’ is amended 
thus: ‘‘ Hope deferred makes the heart 
sick : but desire attained is a tree of life ”’ : 
so in vs. 23, ‘* There is that is destroyed 
for want of judgment,’ is made more 
definite, ‘* There is that is consumed with- 
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out measure.”’ In vs. 15 of the same 
chapter, the rendering, ‘‘ The way of 
transgressors is hard,’’ is justly retained 
in preference to Gesenius’s ‘‘ The way is 
a perennial stream,”’ adopted also by Dr. 
Robinson. See, too, xx. 21,which as re- 
vised reads, ‘‘ A heritage abhorred in the 
beginning, its end shall not be blessed ”’ ; 
and ys. 25, ‘* A wise king sifts out [in- 
stead of ‘‘ scattereth’’] the wicked, and 
turns over them the wheel.’’ In xxi., 
** Channels of water is the king’s heart in 
Jehovah’s hand,”’ gives the figure much 
more aptly than ‘‘ The king’s heart is in 
the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of wa- 
ter.’ 

Weare somewhat more doubtful wheth- 
er the change in viii. 17 is an improve- 
ment: ** Them that love me I love; and 
they that early seek me shall find me,’’ 
instead of the less artificial and more mu- 
sical construction, so familiar too, * [ 
love them that love me; and those that 
seek me early shall find me’’; this can 
hardly be improved upon. So, too, in 
viii. 30 and 31, where wisdom is described 
(by a very literal rendering) as ‘* sporting 
always before him ; sporting in his habi- 
table earth ’’; ‘‘ disporting ’”? might have 
been better, if the bold figure must be 
verbally retained. In some cases the 
translation of the Hebrew word used 
thirteen times in the Book of Proverbs 
(see note on ch. i. 4) presents a diffi- 
culty. Outside of the Proverbs it usually 
has an unfavorable sense, implying craft 
or cunning. In the Proverbs it is exalt- 
ed toa virtue. Dr. Conant usually ren- 
ders it by ‘‘ shrewdness,’’ sometimes by 
«prudence ”’ or ‘‘ diseretion.”” The word 
** shrewdness ”’ has a slightly unfavorable 
sense clinging to it. So, too, the word 
‘capable’? four the noble matron of the 
closing chapter strikes us as having some- 
what of a provincial tone. At the same 
time we grant the difficulty there is in 
getting just the right single word in such 
eases : there are few entire synonymes even 
in different languages. 

The typography, paper, etc., are unex- 
ceptionable ; the printing is remarkably 
accurate. We have noticed only “sub- 
stantivish” for ‘‘ substantivisch,’’ p. 68, 
note. The volume opens with a touching 
and beautiful dedication to the memory 
of the translator’s wife. ‘* Six and thirty 
years we had prosecuted our studies and 
literary tasks at the same table.’’> All 
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who knew Mrs. Conant will cordially 
unite in the high testimony to her worth 
and refinement given by him who knew 
her best. 


Criticism of Mr. James P. Story’s 
novel ‘* Choisy ’’ will be undertaken with 
reluctance by those who recall the sad 
story of the life out of which it has 
grown ; and one chief motive to such eriti- 
cism is gone from us when we reflect 
that, such as it is, this work must stand 
as the literary monument of an author 
who can-no longer profit by our praise or 
blame. Its fiults are to so large an ex- 
tent the crudities of youth that we doubt 
not that something far more worthy would 
have resulted from a riper experience and 
more matured thought. The chief qualifi- 
eation of a successful novel-writer Mr. 
Story undoubtedly had—the capacity to fix 
the attention of his readers to theend. If 
his characters and his situations are taken 
from the repertoire of the theatre, he 
throws about them something of the 
glamour which made them so real to us 
in their first introduction, and it is only 
when we stop to criticise that we are re- 
minded that the handsome and reckless 
young hero, the loving and _ secretive 
heroine, the stern but forgiving parent, 
and the mysterious villain are all mem- 
bers of the good old stock company whose 
performances we have seen time and time 
again. ‘The hero in this case is a fashion- 
able young man about New York, and 
the heroine his cousin, with whom he has 
grown up in relations which develop af- 
fection and the tacit expectation of mar- 
riage. The villain is a New York bro- 
ker who contemplates bigamy with the 
young lady, and lays deep plans to ruin bis 
rival and get him out of the way. The 
father, also a Wall street man absorbed 
in money-getting, is misled by the vil- 
lain’s arts, and punishes his son fora crime 
into which he has been betrayed by the 
aforesaid villain, by sending him to Paris, 
where he follows the usual course of fash- 
ionable young men without fixed princi- 
ple, until at length he is brought back to 
virtue and to matrimony, the villain is 
exposed, the parental blessing received, 
and the curtain falls upon the usual happy 
tableau. A sufficiently conventional plot 
undoubtedly, and yet the story will inter- 
est to the end, and so much so that 
we regret that it should carry with it 
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the diseased influence of Parisian life un- 
der the empire. It is vicious in its tone, 


just as that life is vicious; not because 
it is not eminently respectful in its treat- 
ment of virtue, but because it puts her on 
the footing of distant politeness, while it 
receives on the matter-of-course footing of 
familiar intercourse her sworn enemies, 
passion and self-indulgence. 


“Tae INrInire AND THE Fratre.”? By 
Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1872. 

It is remarkable with what persistency 
the ideas set afloat by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, a century ago, appear and reappear 
on the surging sea of modern speculative 
thought. Their few but enthusiastic ad- 
mirers lose no opportunity of bringing 
them before the literary and philosophic 
world ; and if perseverance can insure suc- 
cess, the recognition demanded for the 
doctrines of the Swedish seer must ulti- 
mately be accorded. Of those who are 
engaged in this work, Professor Parsons 
of Cambridge is not the least conspicuous. 
Inheriting the talents as well as the name 
of his father, the great Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, he has, throughout a long 
and honorable career—first as a practising 
lawyer, and afterward as Professor of Law 
in Harvard College—been faithful to the 
Swedenborgian cause, and many an ele- 
gant volume and brilliant essay in its sup- 
port has proceeded from his pen. 

In this little treatise on the Infinite and 
the Finite, Professor Parsons offers a solu- 
tion of a problem which has for ages puz- 
zled philosophers and metaphysicians. 
We look around upon this wonderful uni- 
verse, and observe that it maintains its ex- 
istence from day to day, apparently of it- 
self; we see the sun, moon, planets, and 
stars revolve regularly on their courses, 
from year to year and from age toage; we 
witness the return of the seasons, the an- 
nual renewal of vegetation, the successive 
generations of animal life, and the con- 
stancy of physical forces ; and the question 
arises: What is the source of all this ac- 
tivity and life? To this question the Pan- 
theist answers that the universe is itself 
God; the Christian, that it is not only not 
God, but that God is far away from it, 
and only rules it by deputy, as a European 
king might rule an American colony. 
Then comes the modern Positivist and 
chides both for discussing a subject which 
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it is impossible for the human intellect to 
know anything about. What we can see 
and feel, he says, and nothing else, is what 
we should concern ourselves with; all else 
is, as it were, nothing. Professor Parsons, 
drawing his inspiration from Swedenborg, 
condemns all three, and declares, first, 
that there are faculties of the human mind 


‘which can lay hold of things above the 


domain of sense, and, second, that this 
world is the finited outhirth of an infinite 
God, who, so far from being remote from 
it, still remains within it, as its constant 
supporter and vivifier, though not iden- 
tical with it. 

Bat how, if God be still the animating 
principle of creation, can creation not be 
God? and particularly, how can human 
beings retain freedom of will and indepen- 
dence of action? To this Professor Par- 
sons answers, that one of the gifts of God 
to his creatures is this very freedom and 
independence. Wherever he gives life, he 
gives also liberty of using that life as one’s 
own. He thus at the same time dissevers 
creation from his personality, and endows 
it with a personality of its own, without 
severing its dependence on him for exist- 
ence. He supplies us both with the pow- 
er to act, and the freedom to act as we 
please. So completely has he succeeded, 
indeed, that most men are not aware that 
they are indebted to him for their being, 
and boldly deny it. 

To fully comprehend how Professor Par- 
sons seeks to demonstrate these points, he 
must be read in his own words. To say 
that he is absolutely convincing, is to say 
more than he says himself. Indeed, he 
concludes his book with the confession that 
the truth he presents will meet with but 
scant and slow acknowledgment ; but his 
argument is able and suggestive, and his 
incidental exposition of the rationale of 
Swedenborg’s mission full of interesting 
information. 

‘THe Fiesaty Scuoot or Porrry.’’ By 
Robert Buchanan. London: Strahan. 

The literary career of Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan has certainly not been lacking in 
variety, nor has his choice of themes been 
so limited as to afford distress to those 
who delight in myriad-minded men. He 
has depicted with some success the simple 
life of the Scottish peasantry; he has 
made friendly calls, in the search for po- 
etical subjects, upon the herves of Norse 
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land; he has dabbled in the ‘* purely an- 
tique’’; and when other topics have 
failed, he has printed some new panegyric 
of his friend David Gray, a young poet of 
some promise, who, because he was poor, 
poetical, and consumptive, has always 
been lauded by Mr. Buchanan as a second 
Keats. Scarcely had Napoleon reached 
Chiselhurst before the versatile Scotchman 
published a poem about the Man of Se- 
dan, which was hastily written and hur- 
riedly published while the author’s mind 
was in mortal dread lest he be anticipated 
in so good a subject; and now, when 
** Napoleon Fallen’’ has faded into the 
obscurity enjoyed by its illustrious hero, 
Mr. Buchanan has turned his attention to 
Swinburne, Morris, Rossetti, and their 
companions, to whose literary castigation 
‘the present volume is devoted. 

Mr. Buchanan is right in supposing 
that a néw poetical school has arisen, and 
one of sufficient prominence to attract the 
careful attention of critics. To be sure, 
the old ‘ pre-Raphaelite’’ movement 
among the artists of London has now be- 
come a rather tiresome topic, nor have its 
effects upon art been as marked as was 
once hoped, The general public dimly 
suspects, perhaps, that the socialistic fel- 
lows, who in the days of the ‘* Germ”’ 
were about to revolutionize art, had no 
very clear idea of their object or of the 
means of its attainment, and that they 
aceordingly took refuge in slouch hats, 
big beards, and lofty observations about 
King Arthur, ‘* meres,’’ ** wolds,’’ ** em- 
prise,’’ ete. And thus, like our own 
‘Transeendentalists, the members of the 
*“P. R. B.’’ shortly found themselves 
without much common sympathy and 
without any marked success, either as 
iconoclasts or reformers. 

But despite their partial failure, they 
have, like their New England prototypes, 
exerted a very marked and probably per- 
manent influence upon literature. Mr. 
‘Swinburne is unlike Mr. Rossetti; Mr. 
Morris is still more widely removed from 
Mr. Swinburne ; while among the minor 
‘bards Philip Bourke Marston and John 
Payne do not adopt the precise literary 
methods of Mr. O’Shaughnessy, who has 
apparently studied Baudelaire with some- 
‘thing of the diligence devoted by Swin- 
‘burne to Victor Hugo and Walter Savage 
Landor. And yet these authors have 
‘many points in common —a love of the me- 
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dizval and antique, a straightforward 
simplicity of diction, a deliberate hatred 
of philosophizers and preachers in verse, 
and an undisguised tondness for splashes 
of color and threads of music; so that it 
becomes far easier to class them together 
as a separate guild in literature than to 
unite poets so dissimilar as Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey, or even drama- 
tists so closely resembling each other as 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, and Massin- 
ger. 

Against this whole company Mr. Bu- 
chanan wages bitter war. His essay, 
which first appeared under an assumed 
name in the ‘* Contemporary Review,” 
and gave rise to some unpleasant equiyo- 
cations on the part of his publishers, 
would naturally demand attention simply 
as a poet’s criticism upon his contempora- 
ries; but since Mr. Buchanan’s attacks 
are based upon grounds of morality and 
literary ethics, it becomes still more nec- 
essary to give them consideration. Mr. 
Buchanan's criticisms are more especially 
directed against Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
but include the other poets as well; and 
he charges Rossetti and Swinburne with a 
deliberate choice of the worst subjects and 
an objectionable treatment of them, as- 
serting that their books are so disfigured 
throughout by a glamour of impropriety, 
as to be wholly indefensible and danger- 
ous. Besides this, he thinks that his ri- 
vals have made unnecessary attempts to 
revive and popularize an antiquated and 
useless poetical style. 

In defence of these charges, which 
are certainly sufficiently serious to war- 
rant the trouble, Mr. Buchanan applies 
himself to the work of hunting up objec- 
tionable passages in the books of his fel- 
low poets, and succeeds in discovering 
certain lines to which, aided by his anno- 
tations, an objectionable meaning can be 
attached; and, besides these, he prints 
other excerpts which are unquestionably 
indelicate. Having accomplished this 
congenial task, Mr. Buchanan imagines 
his work completed, without reflecting 
that a much larger collection could be 
made from Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Marlowe, to say nothing of Byron, 
Shelley, and Moore, authors whom he 
would not wish to banish from our libra- 
ries. That the literary tastes of the 
present dav are different from those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
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very true; but that Rossetti and the rest 
have written, in our time, books similar 
in moral tone to those of Congreve, Wy- 
cherley, or Mrs. Behn, is not true. 

The simple fact is, as Mr. Swinburne 
urged six years ago, that nearly all of his 
own and Mr. Rossetti’s poems are dra- 
matic in character, and that their authors 
are no more responsible for the sendimen’s 
of their men and women than Shakespeare 
for Shylock, Marlowe for Dr. Faustus, or 
Milton for Satan. The controversy thus 
returns to questions which have been fre- 
quently discussed before, and to a line of 
argument which, years ago, made Byron 
responsible alike for the inconsistent char- 
acters of Don Juan and Childe Harold, 
and which to-day endeavors to discover 
in the hero of the last novel the true sen- 
timents and character of its author. Mr. 

tossetti’s ** Jenny,’’ for instance, is no 
whit more objectionable than Mr. Buchan- 
an’s own * Liz’’; but the latter gentle- 
man would hardly care to be held respon- 
sible for the ideas held by his hervine, or 
to be accused of searching for subjects in 
the slums of London, while the good 
qualifies of the aristocratic neighbors of 
St. James's Park yet remained unsung. 

We will not speak of the singular lack 
of taste which led Mr. Buchanan to make, 
originally under an assumed name, a bit- 
ter and partisan attack upon poets whose 
literary position, whose artistic faithful- 
ness, and whose quiet isolation entitled 
them to fairer treatment. Mr. Buchanan, 
indeed, is not above the suspicion of hav- 
ing initiated in his own writings the very 
men at whose immodesty he is now great- 
ly shocked ; and it was with some idea of 
his own position, probably, that among 
the authors flayed in his first masked at- 
tack, signed **Thomas Maitland,”’ was 
Mr. Robert Buchanan himself. That 
his essay, with its innnendoes and its forced 
catalogue of isolated quotations, will ren- 
der service to literature or to his own 
reputation, can well be doubted ; and its 
publication is, to say the least, singularly 
unfortunate. 


‘* Tue Dickens Dictionary.”’ By Gil- 
hert A. Pierce and William A. Wheeler. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

No author of recent years has done 
as much as_ Dickens toward peopling lit- 
erature and conversation with original 
creations; and a suitable index of his 
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characters becomes a useful volume, if 
prepared with accuracy and completeness. 
The work of the compilers of the latest 
and fullest of these lists has been, with 
few exceptions, well done ; and although 
certain of the definitions are disfigured by 
unsuccessful attempts at wit, and lengthy 
quotations have been too freely introduced, 
this Dictionary will be useful to readers 
of Dickens and still more useful, it is 
to be feared, to editors and orators. 
One of the most remarkable features of 
Dickens's genius was a rare facility in 
the selection and invention of names. 
Sam Weller, Bumble, the Cheeryble 
Brothers, Miss Flite, or Arthur Gride, 
would not leave as complete an impression 
upon the reader’s mind if otherwise 
named; and Dickens almost seems to 
have acted upon that ** bow-wow ”’ theory 
of language in which character is closely 
imitated by sound. But the number of 
names coined outright by Dickens was 
not as large as would at first appear. 
Such names, for instance, as Bamber, 
Banger, Bardell, Brass, Click, Dowler, 
Fagin, Grub, Guppy, Jinks, Jobson, 
Mould, Pyke, Tibbs, Varden, Warden, 
Weller, and Winkle, appear in the New 
York directory; while an English lord 
named Pickwick has, notwithstanding 
the Norman derivation of his name, re- 
cently changed it by Act of Parliament. 
Many other names—and London naturally 
surpasses New York in fertility of eecen- 
tricities—were doubtless copied by Dick- 
ens from the Newgate Calendar and other 
sources; but, however it be, his origin- 
ality in selection or invention did not 
diminish to the end of his life, and in 
the ‘* Mystery of Edwin Drood ”’ we find 
such patronymies as Crisparkle, Durdles, 
Grewgious, and Sapsea. 

Another interesting study in this vol- 
ume can be found in the examination of 
the literary activity of the author at dif- 
ferent portions of his life, the publication 
of the ‘* Pickwick Papers,’’ ‘ David 
Copperfield,”’ and ‘*Our Mutual Friend,” 
marking the most active periods. 

The real test of the utility of this dic- 
tionary will be found in its use as a hand- 
book ; but notwithstanding its few faults, 
of which the undue length of some of the 
definitions is the greatest, it will be a con- 
venient addition to the Dickens shelf and 

_a complete directory of that populous pre- 
cinect. 
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** AratRa Penterict. Six Lectures on 
the Elements of Sculpture.’’ By Jobn 
Ruskin. New York: John Wiley & Son. 
1872. 

Recent literature affords few problems 
of greater interest than that to be found 
in the study of the development of Mr. 
Ruskin’s mind. A professed disciple of 
pure culture, he informs the young Eng- 
lishwomen that their condition is worse 
than that of ‘‘any poor little red, black, 
or blue savage ”’; and lest this remark be 
considered too limited in scope, he declares 
that in England the youtks are frivolous, 
the maidens falsely religious, the men 
slaves of money, and thé women slaves of 
vanity. Once he condemned impartially 
ancient and modern art, and hailed Turner 
as the first true painter; now he finds 
little to praise in the work of this cen- 
tury, and hunts for religious and artistic 
faith in the ruins of Greece and in the 
tangled paths of heathen mythology. As 
a young man he wrote many books of 
such purity of style and nobility of senti- 
ment as to deserve place among the best 
treasures of religious literature; but 
these early opinions he declares in 1871 to 
be ** wholly mistaken,’’ although he ad- 
mits that they were ‘* painstaking and 
forcible.” With no qualifications save an 
earnest and invincible desire to benefit his 
countrymen, and a profound contempt of 
John Stuart Mill, he writes a treatise on 
political economy, in which, having de- 
clared the desire of accumulating prop- 
erty to be ** at the root of nearly all erro- 
neous reasoning ’* on the science, he pro- 
ceeds to include works of art among his 
divisions of property, and to urge with 
eloquence their popularization and pur- 
chase. Finding that the condition of the 
world is not yet absolutely perfect, Mr. 
Ruskin suggested last year the partial de- 
struction of London, Edinburgh, and 
Geneva, and the total annihilation of New 
York. Having made this useful proposi- 
tion for the betterment of mankind, he 
turned in the next five lines to another 
grievance—the lack of suitable respect 
shown to himself—and urges that ‘ girls 
should be taught to curtsey, and boys to 
take their hats off, when a professor or 
otherwise dignified person passes by.’’ 

The present volume consists of six lee- 
tures delivered by Mr. Ruskin, as Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in Oxford, during 
November and Deeember, 1870. These 
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lectures, like those of the former series, 
are written with admirable clearness and 
simplicity, and do not overestimate the 
amount of knowledge to be expected in 
an average audience of college men. The 
first lecture is general and introductory ; 
the second discusses idolatry in some of its 
relations to art and mental culture ; while 
the remaining four are occupied by the 
discussion of the history and laws of 
sculpture. Throughout the book are evi- 
dences of plan and arrangement, but Mr. 
Ruskin frequently notices some profitable 
text, and abandons for a time the subject 
under discussion, in order to preach a 
stinging sermon upon some fault or de- 
generacy of his countrymen. The Amer- 
icans are not alone, it seems, in their ig- 
norance of art ; and those who have looked 
with sadness at some recent expenditures 
at Washington can read with malicious 
pleasure Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms upon the 
Thames embankment, which ‘‘ in costly 
and ponderous brutality of building, or 
in the squalid and indecent accompani- 
ment of it, is far separated from the peace 
and grace of nature, and accurately in- 
dicative of our (English) national resist- 
ance to the Grace, Merey, and Peace of 
Heayen.’’ Singularly, Mr. Ruskin puts, 
as a general thing, his severest sentences 
at the end of each lecture, so that the 
frame of mind among the departing un- 
dergraduates must have recalled their 
days of birch-whippings at Eton and 
Harrow. 

While criticism is a common thing, 
few are able to clothe their criticisms in 
such choice language as Mr. Ruskin, and 
few have in themselves a culture as rich 
and an honesty as pure as his. His 
plans are often, if not usually, chimeri- 
cal and unwise, but of their intentions 
there can be no doubt. And it may 
be, in these days of railways and strikes, 
that we need men like Matthew Ar- 
nold and John Ruskin to direct our 
attention anew to pure culture, even if 
Arnold asserts that in our very Bibles 
we need instruction, and Ruskin declares 
that ‘‘ not from all the marble of the hills 
of Luni will such a people (as the En- 
glish) ever shape one statue that may 
stand nobly against the sky; not from 
all the treasures bequeathed to them 
by the great dead, will they gather for 
their own descendants any inheritance 
but shame.”’ 
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COMMENTS ON CORPULENCE. 
I am [not] fat emough.—Shakespeare. 

‘* Byron, my dear fellow,’ said a 
friend, ** you are inclined to corpulency.”’ 
‘** Not at all,’’ was the reply; *‘ it is en- 
tirely against my inclination, but 1 cannot 
help it.” 

For reasons which it is neither necessa- 
ry nor pleasant to divulge to an unsympa- 
thetic public, the miseries of the corpulent 
strike me lately with especial force, and I 
am tempted to indulge in a few cursory 
remarks. 

Corpulence may be variously considered 
as a crime, a misfortune, a disease, a 
source of infinite jest, and a thing to be 
desired. It is an expansive subject, and 
you may think me infatuated if not posi- 
tively fatuous to attempt it, but I assure 
you | have ample material. 

You would think that fat people would 
be treated with great consideration, but 
this is far from true. David, in his scath- 
ing description of wicked men, declares 
that ** their eyes stand out with fatness,”’ 
And Shakespeare has given the world a 
Falstaff to laugh at, for although the brag- 
ging knight was remarkable for wit and 
ingenuity, we only think of him as ab- 
surd in his unwieldiness, and disgustingly 
gross; ‘*larding the lean earth’’ as he 
walked, 

Hamlet, to be sure, was represented as 
** fat and scant of breath.’’ But Johnson 
tells us that John Lowin, who was the 
original Falstaff, was no less celebrated 
for his performance of Henry VIII. and 
Hamlet. And it is wisely conjectured 
that if he was adapted by the corpulence 
of his figure to appear with propriety 
in the two former of these characters, 
Shakespeare might have put this observa- 
tion into the mouth of the queen, to apol- 
ogize for the want of such elegance of per- 
sun as an audience might expect to meet 
with in the youthful prince of Denmark, 
whom Ophelia speaks of as ‘* the glass of 
fashion and tne mould of form.”’ 

There is material in this problem for a 
large volume with copious notes. Was 
the melancholy Dane a Fechter or a Booth? 
Was he fat, or was it only his representa- 
tive? 


By the way, I always felt very sorry for 
the man who played the ghost in ‘* Ham- 
let’? with awe-inspiring effect, but, ren- 
dered corpulent by success and a cheerful 
‘competency, was furced to resign the rd/e. 

That was a misfortune, not a crime. 
But obesity in Lacedamon was synony- 
mous With disgrace and punishment. In 
fact, it was not allowed. We are told 
that the Spartan youth were obliged to 
present themselves undressed to the mag- 
istrates; and, to use Dr. Doran’s words, 
*“* Woe to the offenders with prominent 
stomachs, for they had them punched till 
the owners hardly knew whether they 
stood on their kead or heels, and could nut 
digest a dinner for a month afterward.” 
That seems severe, but there are solemn 
and stubborn facts which make this he- 
roic treatment not only a sanitary measure 
but an actual kindness. 

A corpulent intellectualist is a contra- 
diction. One might as well talk of lazy 
lightning or a sedentary will-o’-the-wisp. 
The greatest writers of all ages have been 
lean, lath-like beings, with hardly body 
enough to cover their souls. ‘The distin- 
guished ancients were all thin. Plato's 
name implies breadth, but that is said to 
have been suggested by his forehead, not 
his shoulders. 

Indeed, it is far from cheering to a per- 
son afflicted with an excess of adipose tis- 
sue, to ponder upon the personal descrip- 
tions of men of genius. Dr. Johnson was 
so lean and lank at the time he wedded 
the bouncing Mrs. Porter, that ** his im- 
mense structure of bones was hideously 
visible.’? Pope was once defined as an in- 
terrogation point, ‘‘a little crooked thing 
that asks questions,’’ and he wore three 
pairs of stockings to make his slender legs 
respectable. You remember Young's ex- 
tempore epigram upon Voltaire, who had 
been ridiculing Milton’s allegory of ** Sin 
and Death”’: 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin, 

Poets usually have mere apologies for 
bodies. Rogers looked like a resuscitated 
mummy ; Shelley’s figure was tall and al- 
most unnaturally attenuated ; the bodily 
vehicle which kept John Keats with us 
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for all too brief a season ‘appeared as- 
sumed for the oceasion ; ’’ and Mrs. Brown- 
ing was only a shadow of a woman. 

Byron inherited a tendency to obesity, 
With many other bad things, from his ple- 
thoric, passionate mother ; but he was de- 
termined not to be ** more fat than bard 
beseems.’’ He even tried a regimen of 
one raisin and a glass of brandy per day, 
which if persevered in would doubtless 
lead to the same discouraging result as 
did the plan of the economical farmer to 
teach his horse to live without eating. 
Just as the animal got used to it ‘* he up 
and died.’’ The * Pilgrim’s’’ journal 
contains frequent allusions to this thorn 
of the flesh. He really enfeebled himself 
by fastings. But Trelawney, his rather 
ill-natured biographer, says that this was 
not done from vanity, but on account of 
his lameness, for when he added to his 
weight even standing was painful. But 
it is added, ‘‘ By starving his body Byron 
kept his brains clear.”’ 

Alas! must we agree to the statement 
that ** Genius is lean and solitary ’’? 

Some one, a living skeleton probably, 
states in the most dogmatic and insulting 
way, that ‘* nothing fat ever yet enlight- 
ened the world, for even in a tallow can- 
dle the illumination springs from the thin 
wick.’? Now that’s “too thin,’? and 
wickedly false. Read Colman’s descrip- 
tion of Gibbon, one of the most eminent of 
modern historians : 

Like a carved pumpkin was his classic jole, 

Flesh had the solo of his chin encored ; 
Puffed were his cheeks—his mouth a little hole 

Just in the centre of his visage bored. 

It is even related of him that when he 
once was so incautious as to kneel before 
Mme. de Crouza, she was obliged to ring 
fur a servant to assist.her clumsy admirer 
to rise. 

David Hume, too, was very corpulent, 
and looked more like a turtle-eating al- 
derman than a philosopher. 

No wonder that these men were rather 
materialistic in their views, but who will 
deny them brains? ‘ 

And ** rare Ben Jonson,” called a cana- 
| ry bird from his favorite liquor, is said 
to have weighed nearly three hundred 
pounds, and was described as ‘‘a moun- 
tain of flesh.’’ ‘* Ben,’’ says Whipple, 
‘*seemed built up mentally as well as 
physically out of beef and sack, mutton 
and canary, joint product of the English 
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mind and English larder; of the fat and 
thought of the land; of the soil as well 
as the soul of England.*’ He doubtless 
spoke from experience when he said : 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make men better be. 

Obesity has often been a concomitant of 
royalty, giving a sobriquet to some kings, 
as Charles the Fat, Louis the Grand, ete. 

The table indulgences of William the 
Norman brought on corpulency, which 
caused a poor joke in Philip of France, 
which caused a war which cut short Wil- 
liam’s career. 

King John also loved venison; and a 
joke at dinner upon a fat haunch, which 
he said had come from a noble beast that 
had never heard mass, was looked upon by 
the clerical gentlemen who were dining 
with him as a reflection upon their curpu- 
lency. ‘They never forgot it, and he had 
reason to remember it from a poisoned 
dish which they afterward set before him. 

Henry VIILI., who ate as he loved, not 
wisely but too well and too often, was at 
last of such size that he could not be 
moved but by aid of a machine, and is de- 
scribed by Dickens as “a big, burly, 
noisy, small-eyed, large-faced, double- 
chinned, swinish-looking fellow.”’ 

Hawthorne is unduly severe in his crit- 
icisms upon the English physique, pre- 
dicting that ‘‘in a few more centuries 
John Bull will be the earthliest creature 
that ever the earth saw.”’ It isa fact that 
for one fat man in France or Spain there 
are a hundred in England, and perhaps it 
seemed a good opportunity to resent the 
representations in ** Punch” of the lan- 
tern-jawed, lanky American. But his 
ridicule of the English ladies was unjust 
and unpardonable. It may be playful ex- 
aggeration, this developing an English 
violet into a gigantic and outrageous 
peony, or overgrown cabbage-rose, but it 
is hard to see the wit in such a passage 
as this: ‘She has an awful ponderosity 
of frame, not pulpy, like the looser de- 
velopment of our few fat women, but 
massive with solid beef and streaky tal- 
low; so that (though struggling manfully 
against the idea) you inevitably think of 
Her as made up of steaks and sirloins,”’ 
Then comes a suggestion which is not 
so bad, thata ‘silver wedding should be 
insisted upon in order to legalize and mu- 
tually appropriate that corporeal growth 
of which both parties have individually 
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come into possession since they were pro- 
nounced one flesh.” 

Stout people are apt to be over-sensi- 
tive. They all feel like the gentleman 
Madame de Sévigné mentions, who said 
to a condoling friend: ‘Sir, do not re- 
mind me of my fat, and I will say noth- 
ing to you of your lean.”’ 

Mrs. Mathews, in her fascinating story 
of her husband's life, tells us how his fa- 
cetiousness on this topic was unkindly re- 
ceived. ‘*I remember,’’ she says, ‘* once 
staying in a country mansion with a 
good-humored, laughing, fat young wo- 
man, who speedily became very sociable 
with my husband ; and on taking leave of 
her one night, Mr. Mathews gayly adopt- 
ed the phrase of the friends in Mr. Can- 
ning’s ‘ Rovers,’ and exclaimed, ‘ Good 
night, my slight acquaintance.’ The 
lady, thinking thisa slur upon her corpu- 
lency, went into hysterics, and afterwards 
sent her brother to demand an apology for 
the insult.’’ 

I wonder that Hawthorne was not sued 
for slander, or challenged, or even mur- 
dered by the portly husbands of these 
portly dames. But it was an Lrish widow 
whom Sydney Smith depicted in sucha 
convulsing style. ‘* Going to marry her !”’ 
he exclaimed, bursting out laughing— 
** going to marry her—impossible! You 
mean a part of her; he could not marry 
her all himself. It would be a case not 
of bigamy but of trigamy; the neigh- 
borhood or the magistrates should inter- 
fere. Qne man marry her! it is mon- 
strous! You might people a colony with 
her; or give an assembly with her; or 
perhaps take your morning’s walk round 
her, always providing there were frequent 
resting places, and you were in rude 
health. I once was rash enough to try 
walking round her before breakfast, but 
only got half way and gave it up exhaust- 
ed. Or you might read the Riot Act and 
disperse her. In short, you might do any- 
thing with her but marry her.” 

Tom Hood, who was so thin that he 
looked like an afternoon shadow of some- 
body else—a suffering consumptive, who 
always had a reasonable expectation of 
going to *‘ coughy-pot’’—liked to write 
about fat people and to sketch them. In 
his pathetic tale of the ‘* Spoiled Child” 
he says: ‘*My Aunt Shakerly was of 
enormous bulk. I have not done justice 
tu her hugeness in my sketch, for my tim- 
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id pencil declines to hazard a sweep at 
her real dimensions. What a visage was 
hers !—the cheeks a pair of hemispheres ; 
her neck literally swallowed up by a sup- 
plementary chin. Her arm, cased in a 
tight sleeve, was as the bolster; her body 
like the feather bed of Ware. The waist, 
which in other trunks is an isthmus, was 
in hers only the middle zone of a contiau- 
ous tract of flesh; her ankles overlapped 
her shoes. With such a figure, it may be 
supposed that her habits were sedentary. 
When she did walk, the Tower quay, for 
the sake of the fresh river breeze, was 
her favorite resort. But never, in all her 
waterside promenades, was she hailed by 
the uplifted finger of the waterman. With 
looks purposely averted, he declined tac- 
itly such a Fairlopian fare. he hack- 
ney-coach driver, whilst she halted over 
against him, mustering up all her scanty 
puffings for an exclamation, drove off to 
the nether pavement and pleaded a prior 
call. The chairman, in answer to her sig- 
nals, had just broken his poles. Thus her 
goings were cramped within a narrow 
circle.” 

Not content with grotesque caricatures 
in prose, Hoéd tells in punning rhyme the 
history of John Day— 

—the biggest man 
Of all the coachman kind ; 

With back too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind. 

He fell in love with the pretty bar-maid, 

and 

One day as she was sitting down 
Beside the porter pump, 

He came and knelt with all his fat, 
And made an offer plump. 

Said she, My taste will never lean 
To like so huge a man ; 

So IT must beg you will come here 
As little as you can. 

The terrible part of all this is, that no one 
knows how his tendency to corpulency may 
terminate. It is alarming to reflect upon! 
“Dionysius of Heraclea fell into such a 
condition of obesity and somnolency that he 
could only be made conscious by running 
fine gold needles into his flesh. Whata 
droll thing it must have been for his morn- 
ing visitors, who found the huge mass 
asleep at table. Shaking hands with him, 
or any other equivalent ceremony, would 
have been useless. They accordingly took 
a gold needle from his girdle, and tenderly 
ran it into his fat. When it reached a 
vital point, the uneasy monarch snorted 
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and opened one eye ; and this being taken 
as an acknowledgment of their presence, 
he straightway went to sleep again.” 

This comatose state may have been in- 
duced by gluttony, so we may avuid the 
fate of this royal Pillicoddy, who had no 
desire to be ** roused.’’ 

But only think of poor Daniel Lambert, 
whose bulk increased with such horrily- 
ing rapidity. He was moderate in all 
things, and no reason can be given for his 
sudden inerease in size. He literally had 
** greatness thrust upon him.’? He ab- 
horred the idea of exhibiting himself, but 
it was impossible to repress the curiusity 
of people who would look at him. All sorts 
of excuses were planned to get a peep at 
him in his own house. He was interested 
in game-cocks, and a curiosity-hunter 
came to his door one day with the an- 
nouncement that he had called to see Mr. 
Lambert about some very fine cocks. 
‘Tell the gentleman that [ am a shy 
cock,’’ was the shrewd reply. But at last 
he found that he must submit to be a close 
prisoner or endure inconvenience without 
profit. 

So yielding to fate or fat, he went to 
London, not, as so many othér great men 
have done, on foct, but in an immense ve- 
hicle made for the purpose. ‘There he 
lived in regal style, visited by * folks of 
high degree.”” Many paid again and 
again for the privilege of beholding the 
largest man in England. Foreigners gazed 
with wonder at a spectacle unequalled in 
any other country. He was a witty as 
well as a weighty man, and whenever his 
visitors became impertinent, he rebuked 
them in a way which proved there was no 
‘fatty degeneration ’’ about the brain. 
To a woman who asked him how much 
eloth it took to make him a coat, he re- 
plied: ** Madam, if you think proper to 
make me a present of a new coat, you will 
then learn exactly.’’ Considering that 
seven men could be comfortably buttoned 
up in his vest, the inquiry dues not seem 
an unnatural one. 

A foolish fop, after staring at him rude- 

ly fur a long time through his eyeglass, 
at last inquired, ‘* What do you dislike 
most?”’ ‘To be bored by a quizzing 
glass,’’ said the disgusted Daniel. 
» Talways have liked and respected this 
unfortunate man, and hope that if ever 
evil should come to me in such a mon- 
strous shape, as it did to him, | could 
bear it as bravely. 
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Shall we follow him to the grave? 

His remains (I wish I knew some way of 
making that technical term into a plural, 
but you must consider it in this case a 
collective noun) were placed in a very 
Saratoga-trunkish sort of a coffin. The 
windows and wall of his room (which was 
on the ground floor, as he never could get 
up stairs) were taken away, and then the 
coffin, built upon two axle-trees and four 
broad wheels, was rolled into its resting- 
place. A monument was erected by bis 
friends, and here are the clusing words of 
the epitaph : 

In personal greatness he had no competitor. 
He measured three feet one inch around the 
leg, nine feet four inches around the bedy, 
and weighed 52 stone 11 Ibs. (739 pounds), 

One can say of this specimen of chureh- 
yard literature, as has been said of Fair- 
banks’ scales, ‘* Viam monstrat,’’ it 
shows the weigh. 

But, though the typical Yankee is pro- 
verbially as lean as John Bull is stout, 
yet when America does try she can beat 
the world in big men, as she does in big 
lakes, big cataracts, big caves, big trees, 
and big things generally. Only fifteen 
years ago there died in Tennessee the fat- 
test man probably that ever lived. His 
name was Miles Darden, and that sober 
authority, the ** New American Cyclo- 
peedia,’’ tells us that at his death his 
weight was a little over 1,000 pounds. 
In 1845 he weighed 871 pounds; yet till 
1853, when he was fifty-five years old, he 
was active and lively. He was a giant in 
height as well as in breadth, standing 7 
feet and 6 inches, Daniel Lambert being 
5 feet Llinches. His weight, to have been 
in the same proportion to his height as 
that of Lambert, should have been 937 
pounds, which weight he considerably ex- 
ceeded. His coffin was 8 feet long, 35 inches 
and 32 inches at the breast, and 24 yards 
of black velvet were réquired to cover its 
sides and lid. 

**Sed paulo majora eanamus,’’ which 
being literally translated means, ‘‘ Let us 
sing of Paul the Fat.’? ‘* Paolo Moecia, 
an Italian priest, was so enshrouded in 
fat that he could not sink in water until 
thirty pounds of lead had been placed 
upon his rotund proportions.’’ This 
seems to be stated asa misfortune; but 
the inability to sink is to my mind an 
invaluable boon, and really throws a ray 
of light on the gloomy picture. I suspect 
P.M. was not a first-class spiritual ad- 
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viser, but resembled Walter Scott’s clergy- 

man, who said of himself— 

Mysteries and prophetic truths, I never could 
unfold ’em, 

Without a flagon of good wine and a dish of 
cold ham. 

Dr. Thomas Chambers, who has writ- 
ten a learned volume on corpulency, af- 
firms that ‘* those who attain great age 
are generally thin and spare. Those who 
top four-scure are rarely of the podgy 
order.”? Eheu! and life is sweet to the 
podgiest of us all! 

Think, too, and tremble as ye think, of 
that unhappy girl in France, who weigh- 
ed 575 pounds on her eighteenth birthday 
and died of fat alone, as fur as could be 
ascertained, 

* What can be done? 

Be calm and I will tell you. 

Devour castile soap daily, thus cleans- 
ing the inside of the cup and platter ; or 
if you prefer to make your Own svap, as 
do many thrifty housewives, just get a 
proper prescription of liquor potasse.  [ 
speak ex cathedra when L say that either 
of these will make you sylph-like without 
danger. 

Or if you object to internal washing- 
tubs, drink vinegar. ‘* A Spanish general, 
who was enormously corpulent, reduced 
his proportions so rapidly by drinking 
vinegar, that he could wrap the loose skin 
about him likea cloak.’? Just picture the 
possibility of wrapping the drapery of 
one’s self about one, and lying down to 
—would they be pleasant dreams, I won- 
der? Jshan’t try vinegar; the rest may 
do as they please. 

Chalk has been used with success, and 
slate-pencils, and the greenest of green 
pickles. 

Then there is the ‘* Banting system.” 
That sounds well, and Mr. Banting avers 
thathe reduced his own weight fifty 
pounds in one year. But the details, 
the daily self-denials are painful; if 
obliged to choose, [should prefer vinegar. 
Then he allows such a free use of stim- 
ulants. ‘To be sure, one would need 
something ; but ‘** two or three glasses of 
good claret for dinner, sherry or madeira 
for supper, and a glass for a nightcap.” 
There is danger there — drunkenness 
ahead. Sparkling moselle next, and iced 
champagne at the close of dinner, and 
hoc for lunch, and then surely hic; and 
the day-cups and night-caps would lead 
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toa very unsteady course, especially if 
one were enfeebled by fasting. 

If, utterly desperate, you feel that you 
must reduce your size regardless of con- 
sequences, give yourself up to excessive 
dissipation and run deeply in debt. 

It is related of Theodore Hook: ** He 
lived beyond his means; he multiplied 
his bad habits; he reversed the conven- 
tional hours, and turned night into day. 
From being a stout man, he became so 
thin that he swathed himself in wrappers 
to give his form the resemblance of that 
bulk which had sometimes provoked the 
laughter of his friends. At last reduced 
to a skeleton.’? I must confess it killed 
him, but you must have sufficient discre- 
tion to stop at the proper point. 

Daily exercise is useful. I always get 
waked up to the necessity of long tramps 
about the Fourth of July. One feels 
damp decidedly, and apoplectic, after a 
five-mile stretch in the sun; but the scales 
tell the same big story, and there is a 
rapid relapse into indolence and indiffer- 
ence to personal appearance. 

I have now come to that head of my 
discourse which treats of corpulence as a 
source of amusement and wit. Who can 
help laughing at that unfortunate who 
enters the following grievance: *‘ lama 
fat man and require room. I had to 
travel by diligence from Macon to Chalon. 
I sent the rascaliy gargon from the hotel 
to book two places fur me. When I 
came to the office, I found they had book- 
ed one seat for me inside, and one out! ”’ 

I actually know of a lady who got 
wedged between the table and bench while 
dining on shipboard, and the carpenter had 
to be sent for to saw her out. Mortify- 
ing in the extreme, but equally ludicrous. 

Royalty has peculiar privileges. ‘The 
King of Wiirtemberg, when at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, bad a semicircular piece 
cut from the table in order that he might 
enjoy his dinner in comfort. 

Even the austerity of Queen Elizabeth 
could relax into a joke on the fat Sir 
Nicholas Bacon whom she was classically 
pleased to define as a vir prepinguis, 
observing * right merrilie,’’ Sir Nicholas’s 
soul lodged well. 

When Edward IV. invaded France in 
1475, he took care to take with him some 
of the most corpulent aldermen of London, 
that the fatigues of war might the sooner 
induce them to call out for peace. 
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Lastly, of corpulence as a thing to be 
desired, I have little to say. 

First: Fat people take solid comfort— 
if any. 

Second: They are not so likely to drown 
as others. 

Third: If they escape n watery grave 
only to be hanged, their agonies will not 
be so protracted as those of lean rascals. 
Parton tells us that when Franklin proph- 
esied elevated positions for each mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress if there was 
not unanimity of action, the portly Har- 
rison congratulated himself that when the 
hanging came he should have the advan- 
tage, for slender Elbridge Gerry would be 
kicking in the air long after it was all 
over with himself. 

Fifth : In some countries corpulence is 
considered charming. The Egyptian wom- 
en, as Mr. Rhodes informed us in ‘* The 
Galaxy ” of last month, eat mashed bee- 
tles to increase their flesh. Mem.—Avoid 
mashed beetles! 

Sixth: Corpulence is agreeable when it 
comes in the form of * fat dividends ”’ or 
a ‘* fat ’’ letter, as the college boys call it, 
from the governor. 

One or two good epigrams have been 
penned on corpulent persons. 

ON A FAT DOCTOR. 

When Yadloe treads the streets, the pavers cry, 
* God bless you, sir,” and lay their rammers by. 
ON MR. HOYLE, A VERY FAT MAN. 

All flesh is grass, the Psalmist saith. 
If this be no mistake, 

Whene’er Fat Hoyle’s cut down by death, 
What loads of hay he’ll make. 

The best men are not spared by the 
shafts of ridicule, as is seen in the follow- 
ing: 

Take heed, gentle traveller, and do not tread 
hard, 

For | lies Deacon Stafford in all this church- 
yard. 


I have reserved for ‘‘ positively the 
last ’’ a story told me the other day, which 
proves most conclusively the utter heart- 
lessness with which fat people are treated. 
And as even my slenderest reader may 
now feel fatigued, I leave the anecdote to 
speak for itself. 

A Western showman was exhibiting a 
giantess who kept the scales in the vicin- 
ity of six hundred pounds. She was 
‘* like heavenly pastures, large and fair,”’ 
and proved a very profitable card, In or- 
der that these voluminous and profitable 
charms should not be sequestrated from 
him, the showman secured a life interest 
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in them by marriage. Unfortunately the 
bride sickened even unto death, and a 
council of physicians declared her recovery 
impossible. The disconsolate showman 
wandered out of the village where ‘‘ un- 
merciful disaster’? had overtaken him, 
and leaning over a fence, gave way toa 
flood of tears. A sympathetic bystander, 
learning the cause of his grief, attempted 
consolation by depicting what the future 
might have in store forhim, ‘* Oh,”’ said 
the pseudo widower, *‘ that is all very 
well, but the thing that worries me is 
what [ am to do now. You see she’s 
so big that I’m pestered to know whether 
I'd better coax her into a graveyard to 
die, or get up two expensive funerals.” 
Kate A. Sanporn. 


Tne latest feet of the bill-stickers (this 
is so spelt advisedly) is to rush into 
tonsorial establishments and paste their 
advertisements on the upturned soles of 
their helpless victims. This of course oc- 
eurred in Chicago, where Gough tells us 
he saw an advertisement twenty-four 
hours after the fire, on a building con- 
structed of shingles and charred logs, 
** Removed on account of the heat! *’ This 
novel method of advertising contains a 
hint of additional perquisites for the banjo 
man with the big sole at the minstrels. 
One of his tribe, the King of Dahomey, 
has already availed himself of the idea. 
Ile received the Italian scientifie com- 
mission not long ago, seated on his throne, 
his body profusely decorated with the 
blue, gold, and green labels which had 
been carefully peeled from the medicine 
bottles brought by Europeans to his coun- 
try. If His Majesty had any enterprising 
and business blood in him, he would 
charge for the exhibition of the labels as 
advertisements, and let out the space on 
his body for bill-posting. 


Some one, advertising a superior article 
of marking-ink in a paragraph of allitera- 
tion, informs us that it ‘* produces palpa- 
ble, plainly perceptible, perpetual per- 
spicuities,”’ and ‘* penetrates powerfully, 
precluding previous prerequisite prepara- 


tion.”’ 


A prvaalst, anxious for an increased 
sale of his court-plaster, put the following 
couplet upon each package : ° 


All wounds but Cupid’s T can cure, 
And that ’tis pleasure to endure. 
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— In the year 1850, Henri Murger, a 
rising French writer then twenty-eight 
years of age, published his ** Scenes de la 
Vie de Boheme,” a series of jolly and rol- 
licking sketches of life among the Bohe- 
inians of the banks of the Seine, bubbling 
over with graceful wickedness and indis- 
creet revelations. ‘I'he book created a cer- 
tain sensation even beyond the fortifica- 
tions of Paris and the confines of France. 
The London divans and cider cellars gain- 
ed crowds of new patrons; fresh groups 
of long-haired enthusiasts filled the Berlin 
beer houses; and here in New York 
young men of literary aspirations and ir- 
regular habits rushed tumultuously to 
Piaff's. ‘The presence of Bohemians as an 
acknowledged class in the modern world 
of letters and art may be dated from that 


period. Nevertheless, thé Bohemians ex- 


isted long years before Murger described 
them, and, indeed, may be said to have 
been known and recognized ever since we 
have had a printed and published litera- 


ture—just as stragglers, loiterers, malin- 
gerers, bummers, and deserters may al- 
ways be found on the flanks and rear of a 
grand army. When we speak of the Bo- 
hemians of literature we instinctively pic- 
ture to ourselves a class of men who love 
freedom more than labor, and pleasure 
more than study. We see in them the 
denizens of a realm of vagabondage, who, 
looking upon respectability as the badge 
of dulness, shun aught that might by pos- 
sibility cast upon them the injurious sus- 
picion of being ‘‘ respectable,’ and who 
regard a regular life as the worst enemy 
of genius. For certainty of the possession 
of genius—nay, more, its exclusive pos- 
session—is the only fixed article of faith 
in the Bohemian creed. If other they 
have, it has not transpired. De gai/é de 
ceur they smash the decalogue, and glory 
in the seven deadly sins. Of indomitable 
indolence, unvarying restlessness, and sys- 
tematic irregularity, feasting, drinking, 
smoking, and pursuits carnal make of 
their supposed aesthetic existence one long 
carnival of pleasures, of the earth, earthy, 
and form at once tlie means and end of 
life in classic Bohemia. In the matter of 


reverence, they worship—first themselves, 
then each other. The successful artist is 
their enemy, a reputation to be demolish- 
ed ; and the respectable citizen is to them 
what the Phelister is to the German stu- 
dent, and the bourgeois to the Bohemi- 
an’s sublime Parisian prototype. In this 
description we have exaggerated nothing, 
for it is thus they delight to paint them- 
selves. 


— Tue literary or artistic Bohemian 
frequently appears in Balzac’s wonderful 
pages, but we there see him struggling 
single-handed and alone. He is not yet 
banded with his fellows. The Bohemian 
lodge is not yet founded, and the flag and 
device under which they are to give battle 
to society and mediocrity is not yet con- 
ceived. It was reserved for Murger to re- 
veal them, and to arise as the historian, 
lawgiver, and prophet of Bohemia. His 
evangel and code—at once the apology 
and apotheosis of Bohemianism—may be 
found in the preface of the work already 
mentioned. ‘The book itself is clever, gay, 
witty, impertinent, cynical, and, in its 
results, profoundly immoral. Not immor- 
al solely in the sense of impudicity, but in 
the total absence of principle—an absence 
which, from first to last, would appear to 
be the appanage of Bohemianism as we 
find it painted by its greatest literary art- 
ist. As he presents his theory, Murger 
would have us believe in the existence of 
Bohemians whose lives are exclusively 
consecrated to art, to the culture of the 
ideal ; who move and have their being in 
an ethereal realm of pure fancy, and 
whose carelessness or ignorance of the re- 
ality of life amounts to the rapt dreami- 
ness of intellectual eestasy. But wher we 
penetrate into the chosen land and make 
the personal acquaintance of these favored 
sons of genius, we find no victims of ideal- 
ity, no sufferers from a febrility purely 
mental, no martyrs of art. Far from it. 
We behold instead of these a noisy and 
ill-disciplined band of penniless gourmets, 
whose inspired intellect is applied solely 
to the solution of such spiritual problems 
as tiding safely over term day witheut 
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paying the landlord, and getting another 
dinner on credit from the restaurant. 
East and west, from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof, their artistic 
horizon is bounded by such knotty ques- 
tions as ** Is breakfast possible?’’ and 
‘“* Where can we dine to-day?’’? Thus 
also, in Bohemia, the pursuit of the ideal 
means the opportunity of effecting a small 
loan, or a desperate attempt to obtain a 
meal without money. Generations ago the 
Grubstreetscribblers were Bohemians, but 
without the wit, the verve, and the pictur- 
esque vagabondisin of their French succes- 
sors of Murger’s time. This is partially ac- 
counted for by the fact that the old English 
Bohemian was a hack writer, who had 
long passed the charmed line which sepa- 
rates youthful illusion from sadly-matured 
reality, who accepted great writers and 
literature as he found them, who had no 
new evangel of art to proclaim, and never 
even fur a moment imagined that—dis- 
gusted with the puritanie world about 
him—genius had taken exclusive refuge 
in his brain. Like unto Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty, whose countryman he might be, 
your Grub street Bohemian was not trou- 
bled with the refinements of conventional 
morality, and was duly awake to the 
question of provant. “ But over the Chan- 
nel, in the Latin quarter, your improvi- 
dent Gau!, with or without provant, look- 
ed upon his career as im the avenue of 
fame, even though at its extremity he saw 
the door of the publie hospital standing 
wide open to receive him. Up to the pe- 
riod of Murger’s advent, Bohemians was 
a term already in vogue to designate peo- 
ple exercising such outlawed callings as 
rope-walking, sword-swallowing, fire-eat- 
ing, dancing-bear leading, and a cloud of 
vague, unavowed occupations, whose 
chief industry was to get on in life with- 
out labor. Murger’s Bohemians were not 
to be confounded with such as_ these. 
With them there could be neither rela- 
tionship nor affiliation. Far from it. A 
descent at once ancient, noble, and illus- 
trious is claimed. Homer, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Ghiberti, Titian, and Paul 
Veronese were Bohemians. So at least 
we are assured by Murger. Bohemians 
also, he asserts, were Tasso and Regnier. 
Then, with characteristic audacity, we 
are told of ** Moliere et Shakespeare ’’— 
Moliére first of course—* ces illustres bo- 
hémiens dont la destinée offre tant de rap- 
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prochements’’! Murger then modestiy 
concludes by asserting that the most illus- 
trious names in the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century are fuund in the archives 
of Bohemia. In so far as D’Alembert and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau are concerned, we 
are not disposed to dispute their claims to 
that distinction; but, wretched as they 
were in life, it is in death an additional 
calamity to such as Malfilatre and Gilbert 
to be classed among men with whom, ex- 
cepting their poverty alone, they had 
nothing in common. The device is at 
once bold and ingenious. ‘The author at 
his ease selects such distinguished names 
as suit his purpose from among those in- 
scribed on the rolls of fame, and, having 
thus created from ‘*‘ out of the past”? an 
army of celebrities which he calls Bohe- 
mian, the Parisian recruits of 1850 are 
straightway enrolled, and the ban and ar- 
riere ban of the callow, the incompetent, 
and the rejected straightway appropriate 
as common property the fame of the glo- 
rious dead of many centuries. 


— Morcer is not, after all, really blind 
to the weaknesses and absurdities of his 
Bohemians. He tells us how they reck- 
lessly rush into avenues of art already 
crowded to overflowing, and how they 
mistake faith in art fura calling. He de- 
scribes others who style themselves disci- 
ples of art for art, and who incense and 
divinize each other; of those who con- 
found the moderate ability of simple ap- 
preciation with creative power, and are 
unable to distinguish between a mere fan- 
tasy and a veritable vocation; of others 
again, of the melting mood, who seek in- 
spiration of a muse whose attitudes are of 
the weeping-willow school, whose eyes 
are always red, and whose locks are never 
combed ; of those who, in solitary confine- 
ment among the other ** great unpublish- 
ed,’’ denounce the muse as a stepmother 
and call art a hangman ; and finally, of 
those who make of the tombs of their 
wretched predecessors a pulpit from which 
they preach the martyrdom of poetry and 
art, crying out: © 

Adieu, trop infconde terre, 

Fl-aux humains, soleil glace! 

Comme un fant me solitaire, 

lnaper.u j'aurai passe— 
the song of despair of Victor Escousse, 
asphyxied by pride inspired by a facti- 
For a time this effusion 
was the Marseillaise of those volunteers 


tious success. 
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of art who stepped forward as the forlorn 
hope in the martyrology of mediocrity. 
Willing victims, they crowd in with fu- 
nereal apotheusis and their praise-resound- 
ing requiems, contracting the belief, by 
sume mysterious mental process to all the 
world else unknown, that the half of 
genius lies in the fatality of an early and 
miserable end. In justice to Murger, we 
must say that he sees clearly through all 
these miserable falsehoods and murderous 
paradoxes, and he even admits the exist- 
ence in his Bohemia of a large class 
whose leading characteristics are idleness 
and debauchery—a larger one indeed than 
he can muster courage to acknowledge. 


— Swept to these shores on the tidal 
wave of journalistic literature, Bohemian- 
ism long preceded Offenbach and the opera 
bouffe. which is Bohemianism in music. 
In New York we know that they both 
took, and that they raged, a flourishing 
and vigorous epidemic. We retain a 
vague remembrance of the excitement 
created many years ago—perhaps twenty 
—at a period closely following the advent 
of Murger, concerning the existence of an 
eccentric band of literary and artistic 
aspirants for fame in this city whom peo- 
They were repre- 


ple called Bohemians, 
sented as forming an exclusive society, of 
great originality in speech and manners, 
whose consumption of genius, pipes, wit- 
ty sayings, oysters, wisdom, art theories, 
and lager-bier was represented as some- 


thing simply enormous. They were de- 
scribed as conversing in a special lingo, 
and as having an exclusive argot of their 
own. They further used peculiar pass- 
words and mysterious signs of recognition, 
and frequently met convivially. Entrance 
into the charmed circle was impossible to 
the outside profane without formal ad- 
mission. Added to all this, there was a 
sensational story as to the existence of a 
queen of Bohemia, whose name was given. 
Letters, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
were written ‘‘ by our special correspond- 
ent ’’ to certain leading provincial jour- 
nals, and the individual hairs on the heads 
of each of the separate and several inhab- 
itants of the rural districts who read their 
letters were made to stand on end at the 
recital of the lives and deeds of those 
dreadful New York Bohemians. All this 
was the result of the rapid spread of the 
Murger inoculation, an inoculation made 
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in express violation of a specially reserved 
French patent, for it had been decreed 
that the disease could not exist in all the 
purity of its deadly virulence outside of 
Paris. Thus spake the prophet Murger : 
** La Bohéme n’existe, n’est possible, qu’ 
Paris!*’ How intensely French! The 
horizon of Paris for these men was the 
boundary of the world. And so, accept- 
ing the edict, we refuse to recognize the 
Cisatlantie imitators. They do too much 
work, are not sufficiently in debt, dress 
too well, take life too seriously, and are 
genérally too respectable for Bohemians. 


— Tue Bohemianism of Murger’s work, 
so sparkling, witty, careless, and injuri- 
ous mainly to itself alone, has spread, 
and grown, and become intensified in 
twenty years. Its bad influences have 
permeated society, obtained tribunes, pul- 
pits, clubs, and congregations. Finally, 
in all the insolent pride of its perverted 
intelligence, it became the soul and inspi- 
ration of that horrible parody of govern- 
ment called the Paris Commune, which, 
as the highest means of promoting civili- 
zation, shed blood, organized vandalism, 
slaughtered venerable and innocent gray- 
haired men, poured petroleum, and scat- 
tered firebrands. ‘* Careful enameration,”’ 
reports a writer in the ‘* Rerue des Deux- 
Mondes,”’ ‘** has been made of the lettered 
professions furnishing their contingent te 
the Commune of Paris. Piysicians, 
teachers, and painters appear side by side 
with callings not fit to be named, and 
these last abound; but we find in largest 
number—since the truth must be told— 
the man of letters. He is everywhere, 
from the centre to the circumference of 
the Commune. Journalists, pamphileteers, 
and novelists jostle each other in this 
troupe which for two months has given its 
lugubrious representations at the Hotel 
de Ville. It was truly the invasion by lit- 
erary Bohemia of a government made to 
its own image and likeness. But shall 
this first triumph be its last, and will peo- 
ple finally be convinced by this frightful 
example that such an orgie of literature 
without dignity, and wit without con- 
science, must not again take place before 
our eyes, applauded by a public either 
its dupe or its accomplice? It was in 
May, 1850, that Bohemia was officially 
born ina preface of Henri Murger ; and 
it was in May, 1871, that we beheld its 
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fall on the bloody pavement after partici- 
pating in an ignominious tyranny. After 
twenty-one years of a miserable life which 
at an early day ceased to be innocent, di- 
vided as it has been between idleness and 
vanity, it closes its existence behind a bar- 
ricade with a ery of despair and rage, 
leaving to the world, together with a de- 
tested name, a moral enigma which we 
shall now endeavor to solve.”’ 


— As already intimated, any literary 
Bohemianism we may have had here is 
but a pale imitation of the French article. 
We possess no sufficient supply of the raw 
material. There exist in Paris hundreds 
of occupations more or less immediately 
connected with art and literature which 
are almost unknown in this country. We 
have a very feeble idea of the immense 
numbers who there encumber all the ave- 
nues to employment in these strange call- 
ings. There is the vaudeville for instance. 
Success in a vaudeville to a young French 
littérateur is equivalent to mounting the 
first rounds of the ladder of fame, with 
the perspective of becoming Scribe or 
Alexandre Dumas. Scores ef young men 
every year essay the vaudeville avec cou- 
plets. Scarcely one in one hundred suc- 
ceeds, and the majority of the remainder 
fall gradually by the wayside, many of 
them closing life’s struggie with the hos- 
pital or the morgue. Literary life here is 
® more practical affair, with generally 
practical objects. With us the ¢étes ex- 
altées do not abound. Intellectual activ- 
ity in America runs in other channels than 
poetry and the drama—as for instance, 
stocks, railroads, and municipal govern- 
ment. It is on the outskirts of specula- 
tive commerce, of Wall street and the new 
Court House, that the true American Bo- 
hemian is to be found. Here are the be- 
lievers in brazen mediocrity, the admirers 
of smart rascality, the disciples of the 
creed that the test of merit is success, the 
fanatics in the faith that success in life 
means simply to make money, the preach- 
ers of the doctrine, ‘‘ Every man has his 
price!’? We have seen these people rise 
from the gutter to walk on moquette and 
flaunt t.eir Egeria-Traviata and their 
stolen fine.> in the faces of honest men 
and women. fe ‘ave seen them in pow- 
er We have witnessed the rise of that 
dangerous toleration of dishonest success 
which is equivalent to incipient admira- 
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tion of villany. Let us look to our Bohe- 


mianism. 


— Tue jury question is a perplexing 
one in other countries than America. In 
Italy on ten occasions murderers who had 
confessed their crime were judged not 
guilty! In some provinces the jury al- 
ways finds against the prisoner, in others 
never. These with other anomalies of the 
jury service have led the Italian Minister 
of Justice to propose the choice of jury- 
men from certain classes alone. For this 
purpose he divides those liable to jury duty 
into twenty-four classes, beginning with 
members of Parliament, ex-members, ad- 
vocates, notaries, and other professional 
men; to whom are added those also who 
pay 300 francs a year tax. Rather a danger- 
ous proceeding, but pardonable if we con- 
sider it in the light of those ten acquitted 
assassins. We, with our system of 
know-nothing jurymen, with a toss-up for 
** guilty ”’ or ** not guilty,’’ are not quite 
in a position to criticise the Italian proj- 
ect. Juries, by the way, are just now 
taking a peculiar position in France. 
The Government, having added to the 
jurisdiction of these judges of the fact 
many classes of causes formerly tried by a 
judge alone, finds itself seriously impeded 
in its accusations against newspapers hos- 
tile to it. The ‘* Liberté’’ of Paris recent- 
ly gave a list ef six papers acquitted by 
juries within a fortnight, all of whom had 
been accused of offences against the Gov- 
ernment, When constitutional liberties 
are thus defended by juries, we ought to 
regard them with new favor. 


— In his holiday wanderings by land 
and sea the Nebulous Person has made 
one or two wayside comments, of no strik- 
ing originality or brilliancy, very like, but 
appropriate to the season and, so perhaps 
worth recording. Hovering, as his cus- 
tom is, about the pleasant summer re- 
sorts of the Atlantic coast, he has lin- 
gered for a while in a sheltered bay, one 
of nature’s favored nooks, where the soft 
south breeze breathes more gently, yet 
with more invigorating freshness, than 
elsewhere, and the hazy sunshine dwells 
of an afternoon on the rich brown and 
green of the heathery hills with a strange 
dreamy and poetic glamour. All along 
the quiet shores are dotted pleasant cot- 
tages, where wealth and good taste com- 
bined have formed for the inmates the 
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most delightful and restful of retreats, 
where the smiling waters come sparkling 
and lapping the pebbles to the very foot 
of smooth-shaven lawns, and the moonlight 
strikes full through the tangled masses 
of vines which wreathe the columns of 
breezy verandas. Wonderful places to 
sit of a sultry morning, or better still of 
an evening with one’s easy-backed Jap- 
anese chair comfortably tilted against the 
leafy balustrade, watching the purple 
and gold and amber streaks fade out of 
the west, and the harbor light coming 
out sharp and sudden with its blood-red 
gleam against the colder background of 
the late twilight, while the anchored sail- 
boats, clearly seen in silhouette against the 
amber sky, tug at their moorings and cast 
black shadows shoreward over the crests 
of the waves, already restless with the 
freshening breeze and incoming tide. So 
sitting, the Nebulous Person has pleased 
himself with watching the out-dvor life 
of two or three young girls in whom na- 
ture and culture seem to have united to 
illustrate some of the highest possibilities 
of education. Free and agile as sea- 
nymphs, with the last ‘* fresh tannage ”’ 
of sun and spray on their cheeks, and the 


unconscious grace of a healthy physical 
life in every limb, blended with the dig- 
nity which comes of high social and in- 
tellectual training, these young naiads 
offered in every movement a picture of 
youthful bloom and vigor as delightful as 


rare. What a quaint sensation it gave 
me to see them drop Czerny’s exercises or 
Otto’s method to scramble with girlish 
haste and merriment for the bathing- 
house, and then, ten minutes later, to 
watch them striking out from the pier 
with the long easy stroke of conscious 
power, and hanging with dripping gar- 
ments and streaming locks on the rudder 
of the pleasure boat moored in the channel. 


— Tue of a breezy evening the Nebu- 
lous Person, whose age and intirmities for- 
bid athletics, found an unusual pleasure in 
modestly holding the tiller-ropes as the tal! 
girl opposite, half fairy, half Amazon, sent 
her little row-boat dancing over the dark- 
ling water with the grand, full sweep of 
the practical oarsman. And when, on one 
of these expeditions, the crew found them- 
selves ankle-deep in water, and the fair 
captainess coolly leaned forward and put 
in the drain plug, with the quiet remark 
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that she had left it out, and the boat was 
gradually sinking! the Nebulous Per- 
son’s heart warmed within him though 
his toes were chilled, and he mentally 
gave in his homage to strength and pluck 
in woman, at least when united with 
youthful grace and freshness. 


— Decipepiy we have not—in the ma- 
jority of cases—learned to make the most 
of our seacoast fur the best development 
of our young people. The shrewd and 
genial ** Autocrat’? long ago pointed out 
the perceptible influence of riches in im- 
proving the breed, in altering for the 
better the whole physical tone and ex- 
ternal comeliness, especially of women, in 
the wealthier classes of society. Promi- 
nent among these influences, one would 
say, should be, fur those who can afford 
it, a comfortable cottage at Swampscott 
or Lynn or New London or Newport, a 
good bathing pier, and a stout Whitehall 
boat, or lapstreak wherry, properly oared 
and outrigged to make exercise a pleasure, 
not a pain. Your ocean, properly taken 
fur four months or so a year, is a wonder- 
ful beautifier. It was not for nothing 
that the wise old Greeks made their type 
of female beauty Anadyomene, the birth 
of the spray and the foam, and the fabled 
charms of Thetis and Galatea only aid the 
lesson. It is matter of surprise to all who, 
like the Nebulous Person, have the sea 
salt in their blood and the moan of the 
surf always in their ears, that our coast is 
not lined at al! appropriate points with 
just such summer dwellings, and that our 
girls as well as our boys have not learned 
the diver’s delight and the ecstasy of the 
oar. Such training, early begun and prop- 
erly followed, would be the most effective 
check to the physical degeneracy of our 
time and country; and the Nebulous Per- 
son may be pardoned for finding symbols 
of life, not death, in the ticking of the 
bathing dress and the scud/s of the twenty- 
foot ** lapstreak.”’ 


— In his further travels, too, he had 
oceasion to notice a slight but still per- 
ceptible change in the habits of pleasure 
resorts and pleasure-seekers, which may 
be significative of changes fundamental, 
though slow, in the social character of 
our people. Life at such places is grad- 
ually assuming a calmer, more sober, less 
ostentatious tone. The transient visitors 
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are either fewer or less pretentious and 
extravagant; the steady inhabitants who 
come for the summer, and either in per- 
inanent residence or hired villa live as 
nearly as possible in home fashion, more 
numerous. At Newport and Nahant— 
once names of power in the annals of 
fashionable show and expense—this ten- 
dency is very distinct. Indeed, in the now 
quiet little Massachusetts peninsula, the 
wealthy residents and landowners have 
matters in their own hands, and by dex- 
terous manipulation in the sale and hold- 
ing of real estate, the running of boats, 
the discouragement of hotels, and the 
like, have succeeded in reducing this once 
popular resort to a curiously quiet colony 
of well-to-do and we!l-bred families, whose 
utter peace and dignified repose is hardly 
perceptibly broken by the very mitigated 
gayety of a solitary pleasure garden, 
where fish-chowder may be eaten, soda- 
water imbibed, and carrousels gyrated in, 
at the moderate price of twenty-five cents 
admission. At Newport, too, the wave 
of popular and public gayety and expense 
—of hotel life proper—seems on the ebb ; 
while the calm tide of wealthy, well-or- 
dered, and quasi-permanent residence is 
decidedly on the rise. Year after year 
sees the outlying avenues and retired 
shores of the peninsula more thickly 
fringed with beautiful but unobtrusive 
dwellings, while year after year, also, if 
we may judge by appearances, sees a de- 
crease, or at least no proportionate in- 
crease, in the bills of hotel-keepers, and 
the outlay for vehicles and fancy bever- 
ages. ‘Taken altogether, fur the chance 
visitor who expects gayety and excitement 
in his summer tour, it would be tolerably 
safe to pronounce Newport a very dull 
place ; and he must be commended to seek 
at Saratoga or Long Branch, or wherever 
else his taste may please, that stir and 
strong savor of collective existence which 
is no longer to be found on the calm Nar- 
ragansett coast. It is all very undemo- 
cratic, doubtless, but no more than might 
be expected. Social life tends always to 
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erystallization—to the formation of classes 
and set habits. The young doctor, who 
was advised not to settle in Australia be- 
cause there were no inhabitants there but 
kangaroos, pertinently rejoined, ‘* And 
isn’t their money as good as any one’s 
else?”? But in comparing the claims of 
the chance comer with those of the settled 
resident at our best summer resorts, it 
will be seen that his dollars are emphati- 
cally not as good, 7. e., they don’t bring 
him as much. ‘The one party gets for his 
money quiet and leisure, and domestic 
comfort and luxury, and repose of mind 
and body; the other, hurry and confu- 
sion and extortion, physical and mental 
unrest, and discomfort of an aggravated 
type. The chances are that he will be 
continually less and less tempted to abide 
where the great luxuries of existence seem 
preémpted by the titular magnates of the 
land, and rather seek even new points of 
congregation, where he may allowably 
feel himself as good—or at least as com- 
fortable—as his neighbor. Believing as 
we do that the popular summer resort, 
as conventionally understood among us, 
and the sort of iife it encourages, are apt 
to be glaring, noisy, restless, pretentious, 
and vulgar, we are inclined to welcome 
the change which seems to be taking 
place, and wish it even more general and 
fundamental. The whole matter may, to 
an observant eye, tend to indicate that 
gradual settling and clarifying of socia) 
elements and forces to which far-sighted 
people often look with hope amid the pre- 
tension and obtrusiveness of new riches, 
hastily gained and uneasily worn, and the 
discordant blending of incongruous people 
and influences in that queer olla podrida 
which we call American society. How 
far the consolidation of hahitua! wealth 
and culture in settled classes and families, 
thus vaguely hinted at, will promote the 
eventual best good of our people, may be 
an open question ; the only point directly 
involved at present is its effect on social 
tone, and this probably even the most dem- 
ocratic reader will be disposed to admit. 
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